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LocaL TAXATION. —Mr. W. H. Smith complained in 
his speech the other evening that nothing was heard of any 
proposal for the readjustment of local taxation. On the 
following day, however, Mr. Gladstone showed decisively, in 
his reply to the deputation which waited upon him to repre- 
sent the grievances of the landed interest, that the subject 
has been by no means overlooked. The deputation, he said, 
had mentioned hardly anything which had not been consi- 
dered by the Government with a view to legislation. It is 


certain that the present system is thoroughly unjust 


Whether or not some local burdens ought, as the deputation 
contended, to be borne by the nation as a whole, it cannot 
at any rate be fair that the classes whose capital is invested _ 


in land should be more heavily taxed in proportion to their . 


means than those who derive their income from other sources. 
It was right in the days of Queen Elizabeth, as Mr. C. S. 
Read said in speaking for the deputation, to charge the 
relief of the poor chiefly on the landed interest, for personal 
property was then “almost ‘infinitesimal.” Now, personal 
property is “ enormous,” and even before the many recent 
deficient harvests the value of land increased at a much less 
rapid rate than that of any other kind of property. Hardly 
anybody disputes that a case has been made out for the 
reconsideration of the. whole subject; but it cannot be 
satisfactorily settled until a far larger question, that of local 
administration, has been disposed of. It would be almost 
ridiculous to speak of the existing methods of local adminis- 
tration as a “system.” “Mr. Goschen stated lately that a 
small estate of his is situated in two courities, four parishes, 
three highway districts, and five ecclesiastical divisions ; and 
Mr. Rathbone mentions a farm of 200 acres in Gloucester- 
shire which is in twelve parishes, and subject to about fifty 
rates. These are only extreme instances of prevailing 
anarchy ; and as long as this anarchy exists it is impossible 
that there should be anything biit éonfusion in the incidence 
of local taxation. The Government seem to be determined 
to grapple with the difficulty in earnest, and it may be 
hoped that the House of Commons and the country will 
take deeper interest in solid work of this kind than in the 
‘barren party disputes in which so much energy has lately 
been wasted. 


WHE FRENCH COMMERCIAL TREATY.—Those of us 


who desire to see the period of suspense and uncertainty - 


which has now lasted: so long brought to an end by the 
conclusion of fairly equitable tariff-arrangements between 
the two countries have reason to repent the fall of M. 
Gambetta. However distasteful his conduct might be 
towards his own countrymen, his views leant more decidedly 
inthe direction of Free Trade than those of any of his 
predecessors in the Premiership. In the present Cabinet, 
on the other hand, in spite of M. Léon Say’s efforts towards 
accommodation, there exists a strongly-accentuated Pro- 
tectionist clem2nt in the person of M. Tirard, and the utmost 
we can probably expect is that M. de Freycinet will allow 
the concessions made by the Gambetta Cabinet to remain 
unaltered. But we do not yet know that those concessions 
are sufficient to satisfy the demands of our own Government, 
who have declared that they will not set their hands toa 
treaty of a retrograde character, and if the concessions are 
deemed insufficient, the chances are that the negotiations 
may be broken off altogether. As we have already urged, it 
is far better to have no treaty at all than to have one which 
fetters our own trade for the sake of pleasing the French. 
To a nation like ours, whose tariffs are supposed to be based 
on strict Free Trade theories, commercial treaties are 
anachronisms, If other countries choose to try and shut out 
our produce by prohibitory duties, the injury is theirs rather 
than ours, and we do ourselves wrong if we dislocate our 
national Custom House regulations in order to cajole them 
into swallowing a small taste of that which we believe to be 
the elixir of commercial energy, namely, Free Trade. 


Str CHARLES DILKe ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS.-—-In his 
speech at Chelsea Sir Charles Dilke alluded to the revela- 
tions which had been made in the recent Austrian Red 
Book as to the foreign policy of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment, and he conveyed the impression that in the opinion of 
Continental critics these revelations had been altogether 
favourable to England. In reality, almost every important | 
journal in Germany and Austria commented upon them as 
evidence of the recklessness and selfishness of this country. 
For the sake of Montenegro and Greece, it was said, Mr. 
Gladstone had created complications which might easily 
have resulted in a European war ; and it was contended that 
this disaster had been prevented only by the firmness of 
Prince Bismarck and Baron Haymerle. Far from thinking 
with Sir Charles Dilke that Greece owed the settlement of 
her claims to Mr. Gladstone, these journals maintained that 
but for the intervention of the German Chancellor she would 
not have received an acre of new territory. Notwithstanding 
his Sialeitients on these subjects, the tone of Sir Charles 
Dilke’s speech was moré satisfactory than that of any Liberal 
leader who has dealt with foreign affairs since the general 
agen While entirely free from bluster, it indicated. a. 

igh sense of responsibility, and the Tories themselves could 


not speak with moré determination of the necessity of main- 
taining English influence, His exposition of the situation in 
Egypt was clear and temperate in its references both to the 
past and to the present. He did not pretend that the system 
of foreign’control is’ ideally the best, and he showed that 
when it was established he argued in favour of a wholly 
different solution. At the same time he was able to prove 
that it had made the Egyptians prosperous, and that, if 
vigorously and prudently maintained, it may prepare the 
way for independent and enduring national institutions. 
Many Englishmen had already formed that opinion, and 
they will be confirmed in their conclusions by Sir Charles 
Dilke’s statesmanlike review of the facts. 


ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES IN CHILT AND 
PERU.— It is asserted that Mr, Blaine’s views and aspira- 
tions on this subject meet with little sympathy among his 
own countrymen, and we sincerely hope that this is the 
case, for they are views and aspirations which if indulged in 
might ultimately embroil the two great English-speaking 
nations in war. Meantime it is almost laughable to contem- 
plate Mr. Blaine’s picture of John Bull immersed in South 
American politics, because it differs so entirely from what we 
have hitherto supposed to be the reality. Considering that 
it was a conflict between nations with European blood in 
their veins, and whose several territories occupy a large 
portion of the earth’s surface, the war between Peru and 
Bolivia on the one side and Chili on the other was regarded 
by Englishmen with an apathy which was almost discreditable 
considering the unbounded curiosity which they are capable 
of developing about some vulgar murder. Merchants who 
had trading relations with thosé regions were, of course, 


interested, and naval men watched the sea-fight (a rare. 


incident nowadays) with a lively regard, but among the public 
genérally “the war in South America,” as it was vaguely 
styled, was viewed with about the same degree of languid 


‘interest as the recent troubles between the Government of 


the Cape Colony and the Basutos. The sympathy of the few 
who took the trouble to study the subject leant towards the 
Chilians, first because the evidence seemed to show that 
their énemiés were the aggressors, and, sécofdly, because 
they conducted the struggle with rare skill and courage. But 
we all hoped that this unnatural conflict might soon come to 
an end, and that the burden laid on the defeated party would 
not be immoderate. So much and no more than this was, 
according to our humble belief, the extent of England’s inter- 
ference. But we were altogether mistaken, Let us put on 
Mr. Blaine’s patent refracting spectacles. What do we see 
now? Why, England, “who is always bold, energetic,-and 
vigilant in spreading her commercial power,” backing up 
Chili at every step, while “Peru felt the heavy hand of 
England upon her at every turn.” “The victory of Chili 
throws the whole Peruvian business into English hands, in a 
field legitimately belonging to the United States.” It is easy 
to see that if only a moderate proportion of Americans, can 
be persuaded to believe these romantic assertions of Mr. 
Blaine, it will not increase their affection towards a country 
which they are at no time disposed to regard with excessive 
friendliness. 


M. GAMBETTA’S FALL.——There is still considerable 
difference of opinion as to the causes which induced M. 
Gambetta to persist in the course that led to his resignation. 
According to some authorities, he acted from sheer obstinacy. 
He had made up. his mind, we are told, to be an autocrat, 
and refused to consider seriously the possibility of being 
defeated. This may be the true theory, but it scarcely accords 
with the temper. which made M. Gambetta for some years the 
most cautious and compliant of Opportunists. It seems 


more probable that he saw, soon after assuming office, that 


the Chamber was not so willing to support him as he had 
hoped. If that was so, he may have thought that he was in 
danger of being played out, like previous Ministers, and that 
it would be best to compel the majority to declare at once their 
real intentions. It would naturally seem to him that in the 
event of his being victorious he would have no further difficulty 
in carrying out his general policy, while he would at least, if 
defeated, be able to say that he had not had a fair chance,of 
showing what he could do for his country. Whether or not 
this be the true account of the matter, M. Gambetta must be 
considerably disappointed by the manner in which his fall is 
regarded by Frenchmen. ‘There is no evidence that it is 
deeply regretted by any considerable section of the com- 
munity. M. de Freycinet has acceded to power as quietly as 
if his predecessor had been a politician of ordinary rank, and 
there are signs that the nation is rather pleased than other- 
wise to find itself under rulers to whom nobody attributes 
much originality. France had evidently become suspicious 
of M. Gambetta. He may have had no wish to become a 
dictator, but there was an uneasy feeling that he had been 
spoiled by flattery, and that he allowed himself to be too 
readily ‘swayed by selfish and ambitious counsellors. It is 
exceedingly improbable that his prospects have been ruined ; 
he is far too able aman, and has played too great a part in 
recent history, not to recover the authority which he has 
temporarily lost. But by what means he will attempt to render 
himself essential, no one can tell; and perhaps he may not 
be able for some time to forma definite plan. Those who 
admire his distinguished qualities can only hope that, if he has 
really thought of establishing a personal system of govern- 


ment, he will take to heart the, lessons which have been thrust ~ 


upon him by the bitter disappointments of the last few weeks, 
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RECENT RAILWAY ACCIDENTS,——Till lately, the metro 
politan railway system, in spite of the enormous amount of 
traffic, was worked with a commiendable freedom from serious 
disaster. Within the last year or so, however, the spell of 
safety seems to have been broken, and.several bad accidents 
have happened, which might have caused more destruction of 
life were it not that, within the London radius, the speed of 
trains is necessarily comparatively slow. The accident at 
Hornsey on Wednesday week was proximately caused by a 
dense fog which fell suddenly like a curtain, but it was really 
due to human carelessness. The officials at the station had 
nobody at hand to lay down fog-signals, and as, owing to the 
fog, the driver of the second train could not decipher the 
ordinary signals, he took for granted that they were in his 
favour, and thereupon dashed into a train standing at the 
station. It is to be feared that on these crowded London 
lines the block system is somewhat of a delusion. If it were 
rigidly enforced, the day’s traffic could never be squeezed into 
the twenty-four hours. The real remedy, as we have urged 
over and over again, is the construction of new lines specially 
The accident at Old Ford, last 
Saturday evening, seems at first sight to belong more to the 
category of accidents which are beyond human control. The 
drawbar of one of the trucks of an empty coal-train broke, 
and caught in a sleeper, thus detaching several of the trucks, 
and throwing them on to the up-line. The driver of the coal- 
train, not knowing that he had lost part of his load, went 
quietly on, with the result that presently a passenger-train 
was wrecked among the déris. In this case some person 
was to blame for passing a drawbar which it has since been 
shown was manifestly defective, but the most efficient safe- 
guard is the multiplication of lines, so as to keep abreast of 
the perpetually-expanding traffic. Then the block-system 
might be administered with a tigour to which no exception 
should be made. 


TROUBLE IN HERZEGOVINA.—-—Europe has good reason 
to be disturbed by the reports which are published regarding 
the rebellion in Herzegovina.. The name of that province is 
indissolubly associated with the revival of the Eastern 


* Question, and it is plain from the preparations which are 


being made by the Austrian Government that the present 
troubles are believed in Vienna to be of a very serious 
nature. There is little doubt that the majority of the 
population are deeply discontented. The Mahomedans 
have been deprived of their ancient privileges, and naturally 
wish for the restoration of Turkish supremacy. On the 
other hand, the Christians, who had cherished hopes of 
indefinite advancement, have found to their disgust that 
a civilised Government confers on them no exceptional 
advantages. In addition to these general causes, the intro- 
duction of the laws relating to military service has aroused a 
feeling of bitter hostility. The Austrian Government 
contend that this measure was merely “the expression of 
political and civil equality ;” but the people of Herzegovina, 
while not unwilling to be placed on an equality with the rest 
of the. Empite in regard to rights, object decidedly to an 
equality of duties. As the province has not been formally 
incorporated with the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, it is 
possible that some enthusiasts for.the principle of nation- 
alities will plead for the concession of autonomy to the 
Herzegovinians, Austria, however, manifests no inclination 
to consider this suggestion ; she is evidently resolved to put 
down the rising promptly and vigorously. For this 


* resolution she can hardly be blamed even by Mr. Gladstone, 


who does not hesitate to maintain the union of Ireland with 
Great Britain, although the Irish denounce him as a tyrant 
for not letting them manage what they call their own affairs 
in their own way. None of the conditions of self-govern- 
ment exist in Herzegovina; and to show the slightest 
hesitancy: in dealing with the rebels (whose real strength is 
not yet known) would be to foster an agitation which might 
soon make South-Eastern Europe once more a centre of the 
most dangerous complications. 


CURATES.——To sneer at the curates for forming them- 
selves intoan Alliance is a very easy matter. It is also a 
very easy matter to tell them that their position is exception- 
ally fortunate—that they have no grievances worth speaking 
of, and that they are not going the right way to work to 
remedy those grievances under which they may be really 
labouring. There is a column written in this airified 
optimist style in Wednesday’s 7zes, and the perusal of it 
will not modify the sense of hopeless bitterness experienced 
by hundreds, we may almost say by thousands of men, who, 
after. the costly education requisite for taking Orders, and < 
after years of service in the Church, see no reasonable 


_ prospect for their declining years but privation and distress, 


Many Church livings are scaycely worth the acceptance of a 
man who has no private income to eke out the innumerable 
demands on his purse which such a position implies, but 
meagre as is much of the Church’s preferment, it is notorious 
that there is not enough of it to satisfy all applicants. Some 
men must perforce remain to the end of their days without 
preferment, just as some women must remain without 
husbands. If the curatic period were merely a brieg 
apprenticeship, through which every clergyman passed 
rapidly, men might be excused for not attempting to 
improve it, but when it becomes the condition in which many 


of them pass the bulk of their working lives, they naturally 


wish to make the curate’s career more tolerable. We will 
touch here only on one suggestion made by the Curates 


Alliance—namely, that in all large and crowded parishes 
collegiate churches should be formed, with provosts and 
fellows, instead of the present system of an incumbent, 
assisted by stipendiary curates. The curate may be an older, 
wiser, and better man than the incumbent 3 yet, as matters 
are now arranged, he is completely under his thumb, while, 
should the incumbent die, or be transferred elsewhere, the 
curate will almost certainly have to look out for a fresh 
situation, and this, when a man is getting on in years, it is 
not so easy to find. With our non-celibate clergy, a collegiate 
staff might be attended with difficulties, but the system is 
already practically in vogue, and successfully worked by 


many High Churchmen. 


Novice.——_Wth this Number ts issued an EXTRA 
SUPPLEMENT of EIGHT PaGEs, J//ustrating “ ART CARICA- 
TURE IN GERMANY.” The Half Sheet precedes the Supple. 
ment, and both, although delivered in the middle of the 
paper, must be placed for binding between pages 108 and 125. 
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G._ Alexander ; Emery, H, 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE WAT! 
L. Payne and H. Matthews. 
by letter or telegram. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. . 
(CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


ATURDAY, February 4, Morning at 2, Wagner’s FLYING 
DUTCHMAN; Evening, MARITANA; Monday, February 6, Balfe's MORO; 
Tuesday, February 7, last time of LOHENGRIN. 
For further particulars see daily papers. | é 24 
Box Office open daily from ro till 5 daily. 


GANGER'S GRAND NATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE.—The 

GREAT CIRCUS COMPANY, the MENAGERIE, and GORGEOUS 
PANTOMIME, BLUE BEARD. The Spectacular Display in the Marriage 
3cene far eclipses any production ever submitted, the Company numbering 800, 
50 magnificent Horses, 
Ladies in the Oriental costumes, 
on Blue Beard, Selim, and his 250 
in waiting upon Fatima, in Costumes composed so . 
an effect perfectly bewildering ; 12 Camels and Dromedaries, the Pure White Horses 
of the Sun. The Marriage Procession of Bluebeard, in which will appear 20 Elephants, 
Zebras, Blue Beard, Fatima, with their attendants, in magnificent array upon the back 
of the Monster Elephant, “Ajax.” There is nothing like it under the sun. TWO 
PERFORMANCES DAILY, at Two and Seven o'clock.—Proprietors and Managers, 
J. and G. SANGER. 


a 

ANGER’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. — IMPORTANT 

ANNOUNCEMENT.—As a preventive to fire, which of late has been 

so lamentable in theatres, &c., the proprietors have dispensed with the use of gas in 

their large establishment, which is illuminated interior and exterior with the Electric 

Light (Brush system), which considerably improves the brilliance of the magnificent 
pantomime and circus performance. No danger of fire or explosion. 


pa aN Pc re SE ES a I ee 
ANGER’S NATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE and CIRCUS.— 
Many thanks to the Press and public in general. There is but one opinion, that 
SANGERS’ is the BEST PANTOMIME ever produced in London, and the most 
extensive Equestrian Company ever organised. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
ANOTHER VERY IMPORTANT CHANGE 
In the Programme of 
T HE MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS, 
First time of the following New and Beautiful Songs :— 
™ My Queen of Love. On the Stream.” 
The Birds and the Blossoms 
of Spring.” 
First time ol Sir Henry Bishop's grand Chorus, ‘The Chough and Crow,” and 


o Savages, 50 Staff-Bearers in attendance 
‘ollowers in gold and silver armour, 100 ladies 
solely of -jewels, producing 


” 


Teresa.” 


the famous Glee, **Mynheer van ‘Dunk,” Sung by the magnificent Choir of 


the Company. ‘ 
G, W. MOORE'S new and enormously successful Comic Songs, 
THE ARCIIER HAT, and 


THE GOLDEN SLIPPERS, 


WALTER HOWARD'S new Comic Song, 
EIGHO! SAYS THE SAILOR'S WIFE. 
ROBERT NEWCOMB'S Specialities, 
THE YANKEE PICNIC, and 
THE BABY ELEPHANT, 
EVERY NIGHT at 8 


MONDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, 


SATURDAY, 3 and 8 o'clock. 
INE ART AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


in connection with the 
BRADFORD TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 


< 2 to be opened by 
Their Royal Highnesses the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES 
“ f in May or June Next. is 
Engineers, Machine Makers, Manufacturers, Merchants, Artists, Silversmiths, 
Scientific Apparatus Makers, Electricians, Upholsterers, Decorators, Potters, Photo- 
graphers, Lithographérs, Modistes, and others desiring to EXHIBIT, may obtain 
requisite Forms and every information by addressing GEORGE CHARLES Sim, Honorary 
Secretary, Technical Sehool, Bradford. 
Applications for space to be sent in not later than TUESDAY, February 7th, 1882. 
GEO. CHAS SIM, Fion. Sec. 


‘ and BERS. Pe ae REED’S ENTERTAINMENT. 
anagers, Messrs. Alfred Reed and Corney Grain.—St. George's Hall, Langham 
Place. AGES AGO, by W. 5, Gilbert and Erederie Clay. MASTER TOMMY'S 
pHEA PRICALS, a New Musical Sketch, by Mr. Corney Grain. Concluding with 

NO. 204,” by F, C, Burnand and German Reed. Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Friday ag Eien: thutsdey and Saturday ot Three. Admission, 1s., 2s. Stalls 3s. 

5S. s. In preparation **’ oy E. oy a w ji 

Arthur Law, Music by Eaton Faning. VE bcc BSE a ne Diese By 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS---The EXHIBITION OF 

AK yy the TERS and DECEASED MASTERS of th 

Ee eee ee DOW CEE Re: Admittance (from g a.m. till 6 ma), fae 
ee in Ti 

Galleries are lighted by the ELECTRIC TIGHT “280R Ticket, 5s. At Dusk the 


GROSVENOR GALLERY WINTER EXHIBITION.—The 
a Winter Exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery NOW OPEN from xo till 6, 
pagald aceollection: of watercolour drawings, and a complete collection of the works of 
te : alts R.A., forming the first of a series of annual winter exhibitions, illustrating 
the Wau of the most eminent living painters. Admission One Shilling. Season 
1» 5S. 


a 
NSTITUTE OF PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.—The 
TISTAENTE Sinton EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from ro to 6 
Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, S.W, 


H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


OBES Ba ae WORKS, “ECCE HOMO” (“Full of 
ivine dignity."—Fhe Times) and “YHE ASCENSION," with “CHRIST 
TERING | T 8 Seon! ae “CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and 
a Sanne es at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily 


SAvoy GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS, 115, STRAND. 
Now oH fe POREES ARIND, ny A. DE NEUVILLE, 
5, ngty hne Et a *ubli . 
Also BIONDINA, ay Sir F. LEIGHTON, PRA, Tie Published, S. Cousins, R.A. 


Sa SearON EVERY SUNDAY.—A Cheap First Class Train 
Return rekets, tos. at 10.45 a.m., calling at Clapham Junction and Croydon. Day 
A Pullman Drawing Room Car is run in th: Train fi Victori 
Brighton, returning from Brigh Train Special Cheap Fare irom 

okey if ighton by the 8.30 p.m. g 
Victoria, including Pullman Car, 138. availabe ee Men Siegererve ee 


“THE, GRAND AQUARIUM AT BRIGHTON.—EVERY 
and London Bridgsa Cheap First Class ‘Trains from Victoria at 10.55 and 11.50 a.m., 

Day Return E Be at 9.30.a.m. and 12,0 noon, calling at Clapham Junction and Croydon, 
the Moyet Pasion Bisclentaelsefutves Gneidingadmasion to the Aquarium and 
Train the same day, except the Pullman cine avaliable <oretaen DyENy 


“ES ne every information at the Brighton Company’s 
_ n S, 28, Rey Sires Piccadilly 
Buildings, Trafalgar Susie; also at the Vito AST Pasi bere ceuee Metal 
(by order) P. KNIGHT, General Manager. 


a of the Smallest Ponies, roe Lilliputian Army, roo Circassian 
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THE CONDITION OF IRELAND 


Tue alarming statement that extensive conspiracies had been dis- 
covered in the counties of Clare and Limerick has been contradicted, 
and the general state of the country appears to be somewhat better, 
though arrests continue to be made in various places, Mr. Dillon 
has rather rudely rejected Mr. Forster’s offer to release him on con- 
dition of his going abroad, reasserting his determination not to make 
any terms with the Government. His brother, writing to Zhe Zimes, 
contradicts the report that he has been dangerously ill.—The Drum- 
collogher lady Land Leaguers, who were sent to gaol, but subse- 
quently released by order of the Attorney-General, have begun eight 
Separate actions against the magistrates for false imprisonment, 
damages being laid at 1,000/. in each case.—Mr, Justin M‘Carthy, 
M.P., has declined to accept the leadership of the advanced section 
of the Irish party in Parliament during the imprisonment of Mr, 
Parnell. Mr. Sexton, M.P., has issued notices calling a meeting of 
the party for the 6th inst., and Mr. O’Donnell writes to the Freeman’s 
Journal, asking that the statement may be published therein ‘to 
guard against any sinister accidents occurring to Mr. Sexton’s 
correspondence.” Messrs. T. P. O’Connor and Healy are not 
expected to return from the United States before the end of March. 
—The United Ireland, finding ‘‘ unforeseen difficulties ” attending 
its printing and publication in Paris, is to bé again shifted—this 
time to Liverpool.—The Press Assogiation contradicts the rumour 
that a large portion of the Land League funds had been invested _in 
the Union Générale, which suspended payment on Monday. The 
bulk of the money has been invested in American securities, and the 
floating capital is in the hands of Messrs, Monroe and Co., American 
bankers.—Mr. E. Dwyer Gray, M.P., the proprietor of the /ce- 
man’s Journal, has been made the subject of a conditional order of 
attachment for coritempt of Court .in respect of an article in that 
journal commenting on some undecided cases in the Land Court.— 
‘The murder of Lord Ardilaun’s bailiffs is one of the most repulsive 
of the many horrible crimes which have recently disgraced Ireland. 
The two victims, the elder Joseph Huddy, and his grandson a youth 
of seventeen, drove out about four weeks ago to serve writs. They 
left the car, telling the driver to await them, but they never returned, 
and a correspondent of the Daily Express avers that they were 
murdered in. broad daylight in the presence of many people. Be 
that as it may, it is certain that they were shot, and subsequently 
cast into Lough Mask, where, after ‘the police had vainly searched 
the district through, the bodies were ultimately found on Friday last, 
bullet wounds on each of them plainly indicating the manner of their 
deaths. No fewer than eighteen arrests have been made in connection 
with the crime, the principal suspect being one Michael Kerrigan, 
upon whose clothing stains of blood have been found, and whose 
house was the scene of the murder, according to information given 
to the police inspector by a person whose name he declines to 
disclose. The forty blue-jackets of H.M.S. Bazterer, who, 
under Captain Morant, assisted the police in dragging the Lough, 
carried their steam-pinnace and eight other boats, with grapnels, 
ropes, &c., a distance of seven niles, in order to aid in the work. — 
Our engraving is from a sketch by Mr. O. P. Kirwan, of 60, 
Summer Hill, Dublin. : 


THE CALICO PRINTERS’ BALL, MANCHESTER 


Tuts ball, which was held in the Town Hall, Albert Square, 
Manchester, wasa great success, the guests numbering about 1,300, 
and the immense and charming variety of colour and design in the 
ladies’ costumes bearing evidence to the taste, ingenuity, and skill 
of those concerned in the different stages of their production. Many 
ladies carried out the idea of the promoters of the ball even further 
than was anticipated. Besides costumes composed entirely of 
British printed cottons, they had mantles or wraps of the same 
materials, These were often tastefully designed, sometimes showing 
on each side different colours, which contrasted or harmonised with 
the general appearance of the dress. Fans, too, made of richly- 
patterned prints were also much used. A large proportion of the 
dresses were made by Messrs. Kendal, Milne, and Co., of St. Ann’s 
Street and Deansgate. The committee of management secured not 
only the large room, but the principal state apartments, and during 
the intervals of dancing a vocal and‘instrumental concert was given 
in the Mayor’s Parlour. 


THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE 


Tuis Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, promises to be 
by far the most interesting and complete collection of electrical 
appliances which has ever been organised—of course with the 
exception of the great display at the Paris Palais de Industrie last 
year. Electrical science has made such enormous strides during 
the past five years, that few people, until they visit an Exhibition of 
this nature, can realise the widespread extent to which electricity is 
utilised, the manifold uses to which it can be applied, or the tremen- 
dous power which can be developed or set free by its agency. Few 
visitors could look round the huge hall of the Palais de l’Industrie 
without experiencing the feeling that electricity is the great force of 
the future, perhaps destined to work greater revolutions in ‘the 
civilisation of the world than even steam can claim to have done. 
Apparently there is no limit to the miscellaneity of its utilisation. 
It can drive a tram-car or a sewing-machine, it can play a piano or 
fire a cannon a score of miles distant, or work all the clocks of 
a town, it can. reproduce a far-off speaker’s voice, and bring the 
dialogue of a play or the sounds of an opera to a man’s study or a 
lady’s boudoir. . With it you can take photographs from a balloon 
while you yourself stand safely on firm Jand. It will gild base 
metal like gold, it will restore a sick man’s nervous power or 
cauterise his wounds, it will propel a boat, it will curb the most 
restive horse, and perform a thousand other useful services for the 
master who knows how to control and direct its energy. 

With the electric telegraph and its attendant marvels all are more 
or less familiar, and by far the most interesting portion of the 
Exhibition will be the display of the various methods of lighting, 
which comprise all the best-known systems, and range from the 
little tube which serves to illuminate a patient’s throat to the huge 


glowing mass of carbon, which placed in a lighthouse sheds its 


warning rays for many miles around. Theinvention of the dynamo- 
magnetic machine, and particularly the improvements which have been 
wrought in it of late, have now brought electric lighting within the 
range of public and, indeed, of domestic use, and we should 
recommend all disbelievers in the future of lighting by electricity 
to pay a visit to the Palace, when we fancy that their incredulity 
will be rudely shaken by the stern evidence which will meet them 
on every side. For out-door lamps or for illuminating public places 
they will find the brilliant lamp of the Brush, Siemens, Werdermann, 
or Jablochkoff systems, while for in-door purposes, the tiny globes 
of Swan, of Edison, or of Maxim will demonstrate the practica- 
bility even of an electrical reading-lamp. 


Our artist has depicted chandeliers of the Brush and Siemens 


lights in Nos. 2 and 5, situated respectively inthe Tropical Section, 


and over the glass fountain, while the Edison chandelier in the 
concert room, which is fitted with 250 incandescent lamps, is shown 
in Nos. rand 4. The photographic balloon, alluded to above, which 
carries a camera aloft, of which the lens is covered or uncovered by an 
electric wire manipulated by the operator beneath, is also portrayed, 
as well as a new-fashioned clock, which spells out every 
minute, and so impresses the flight of time upon the dullest 
apprehension. ' The remainder of the sketches mainly relate to the 
historical telegraphic display, which is particularly interesting and 
ranges from the exhibition of such primitive instrament as the 
old dial telegraph of Sir Francis Ronald’s in 1816, and its various 
successors, including the single current sounder and the five needle 
apparatus down to the most recent instruments, The exhibition as 
yet is not fairly in order, but when complete it will be divided into 
fourteen sections. In conclusion, foremost amongst the exhibits are 
those of the British Postal-Telegraph Department and the War Office. 


TO TIIE GREAT NORTH-WEST WITH THE MARQUIS 
: OF LORNE—XIX, 


CROSSING THE BOUNDARY LINE 


1. Rottinc Prarriz.—Two things contributed to the idea of 
vastness with which the prairie filled us, 

They were—first the enormous:vault of heaven which spanned the 
horizon. In it huge masses of cloud, which, seen by themselves, 
seemed like the Andes piled on the Himalayas, failed to fill any 
considerable space. 

There was still room for innumerable clouds of less size, whose 
shadows glided over the chequered plain. Next, the diminutive 
proportion which odects bore to sky and land. Horses, waggons, 
men seemed dots upon the plain. But the vates sacer of our expedi- 
tion perched on a bluff took in all around him. 

2. A Visit to the Blackfeet Lodges.—On leaving Fort M’Leod 
Lord Lorne and suite paid a visit to the camp of Blackfeet and 
Bloods on the south side of the river. Their lodges, wigwams, or 
tepes, as they are commonly called, are of. butfalo hitles, often 
decorated with designs in coloured outline. With Major Crozier's 
assistance we managed to squeeze through a very low and narrow 
hole covered by a flap into the residence of the chief Eagle Tail. 
The interior has been accurately described by Dr. Macgregor in the 
Ldinbureh Courant, of Oct. 28th, 1881. 

3. Chief Mountain.—It stands right on the boundary line—of 
queer shape—more like Windsor Castle than a mountain. It is 
named ‘‘ Chief ” Mountain in honour of the father of Dr. Rowan, 
of Quebec, once pre-eminent in the district. 

4. Once over the border, Lord Lorne was received at the Indian 
Reserve by Colonel Kent, of the 3rd Infantry Regiment, and the 
officers stationed there—Lieutenant Stouch, Lieutenant Thies, and 
Dr. Brooks. 

They made him welcome in a Sibley tent warmed by a stove, 
staunch and water-tight. Here ina Helena Weebly Herald, between 
columns of deep black, we read the account of President Garfield’s 
death, the fact of which we had learnt on our approach from the 
flagstaff with flag half-mast high. 

5. The party, | am sure, will never forget the warm and generous 
reception with which they were met at Fort Shaw. We there left 
behind us our Mounted Police, who had landed us safe from all our 
difficulties, and now transferred their charge to an escort cum- 
manded by Lieutenant Rowe. We still rode in ambulances of the 
same description as our old ones, but, with the exception of Lord 
Lorne’s, they were drawn by mules, well suited to the up and down 
roads of Montana. Our team in the sketch is standing at Warm 
Spring House, fifteen miles from Helena. Our host gave such a 
description of the game near by, elk, moose, red and white-tail 
deer, bear, cinnamon, black, and grizzly, that Captain Perceval at 
once declared ‘‘ he meant to live there.” 

The hot spring close by was ‘‘ quite a curostty, scald the hair off 
a hog, boil an egg—it would.” 

6, A Prairie Republic. It is very odd that with all those acres 
To Let north of the Boundary Line—of prairie infinitely more 
fertile, blessed with Chinook Winds and with comparatively few 
rattle-snakes—not a prairie marmot colonist is to be found. 

The fact is (zzZe Washington Irving’s ‘‘ Tour on the Prairies”), 
they are thorongh Republicans, and object to the Canadian form 
of Government, ; S. P. lati 


TWO ADVENTUROUS DOGS 
§© RAILWAY JACK” 


A VERY interesting, intelligent, and well-known traveller on the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast’ Railway met with a bad 
accident on Thursday week, at the Norwood Junction Station. The 
dog, called ‘Railway Jack,” was caught by a passing train as he 
was crossing the line, and had one of his fore legs badly injured. 
“Jack ” has for some years been in the habit of travelling up and 
down upon the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
between Lewes and London, visiting the intermediate stations 
frequently, simply, as it seemed to those who observed his habits, 
for his own amusement. His home is at Lewes, but he made daily 
excursions upon the line, spending an hour or more at different 
stations, but never missing the last train bound for Lewes at 
night, if his fancy had led him to spend the evening out. 

On one occasion, about a month ago, he picked up a Scotch train 
at Willesden Janction. He had gone from Croydon to Willesden, 
and travelled all the way to Edinburgh, where he spent a week, fed 
and housed by friendly guards and porters, then he came back again 
to his favourite haunts on the Brighton line. He has been twice to 
Paris, but what his impressions were of the gay capital we cannot, 
of course, tell; all his old friends were very glad to welcome him whea 
he cante home safe and sound, and the regret is now universal that 
he is lying disabled at Lewes. The leg was so badly injured that 
it had to be taken olf at the shoulder, ‘‘Jack” being under 
chloroform during the operation. * 

The officials at the station, who have watched him for so long, 
all express the greatest surprise that the usual sagacity of the animal 
seemed to fail him the night of the accident; he had never been 
known to cross the line when a train was coming up. It was even 
his habit after dusk, when’the lamps were lighted, to go from one 
platform to the other by the underground tunnel. 

*Jack’s” intelligence in the matter of trains was really remark- 
able; he was never known to get into a wrong one. One of the 
ticket collectors at Norwood Junction relates that he, one evening, 
saw “Jack” upon the platform, waiting for a train that would 
take him home; atrain came up that was not bound for Lewes, the 
dog was lifted into the guard’s van, but out he jumped again, and 
retired to the waiting-room. When the accident happened, the 
intelligent creature exhibited the greatest fortitude, licked the hands 
of those who took him up, and only whined a little while his leg 
was being bound up, for the amputation did not take place at once. 

Poor dear old Jack! We fear his rambles, not beyond, but upon, 
railways have come to an end, and we should like, were it possible, 
1o get an insight into his intelligent doggie mind, and find out why 
he took so much pleasure in travelling by rail, and what he thought 
about it all-as he went up and down, and to and fro, from day to 
day, and came into contact with all sorts and conditions of men, 


"© REGIMENTAL JACK,” 


As will be seen from his portrait, is a cross between a bull and 
fox terrier. Le was bred by the late Captain Iennell, of the 
Ist Punjaub Cavalry, and given to his present owner, Elton 
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i. The Chandelier in the Concert Room.—2. Chandelier (Brush System) in the Tropical Section.—3. The Time o’ Day.—4. The Concert Room, The Edison Company’s Exhibit.— 
5, The Siemens Chandelier Over the Fountain.—6. The Balloon for Photographing.—7. The First Telegraph Instrument, 1816.—8, The Five-Needle ; 
Instrument.—g, The Single Current Sounder. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE FLECTRICAL EXHIBITION 
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. Rolling P: e: An Attempt by Dr. Macgregor to Describe the Infinite.—2, A Visit to the Blackfeet Lodges, Fort McLeod.—3. : tain, : 
foe eyes British ori Anes Territory.—4. Our American Mule Team Ambulance and Lieutenant Rowe, U.S. 3rd Infantry Regiment, in Charge of the 
Escort,—5. Across the Line : Colonel J. Ford Kent, U.S. 3rd Infantry Regiment, C.0. Fort Shaw, Receives Lord Lorne in a 
Sibley Tent at the Indian Reserve.—6. A Republic of Prairie Dogs. 
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Burroughs, Esq., 3rd Sindh Horse, at the commencement of tle 
Afghan campaign in 1878, 

During the retreat from Maiwand he was captured by some of 
Sirdar Ayoub Khan’s soldiery, and retained a prisoncr instead of 
being destroyed, as most of the other dogs were by the Ghazis. 

According to the testimony of some of our men who were taken 
prisoners, ‘‘ Jack” was given up to Lieutenant Maclaine, R.H.A., 
till General Roberts captured Ayoub’s camp at the battle of 
Kandahar, on the rst of September, 1880, when **Jack was found 
close to the body of his fellow-prisoner whom Ayoub’s soldiers had 
so brutally murdered. z 

“Jack” is a great favourite in the regiment; he has a very 
great antipathy to jackals ; and in consequence of the many he has 
Killed single-handed, his body is rather scarred, besides having lost 
all his front teeth. 

Onr portraits of these interesting animals are from photographs — 
** Railway Jack,” by Reeves, Lewes ; and ‘ Regimental Jack, by 
Woodcroft and Co., Kurrachee. 


THE BRITISH-FABRIC BALL AT SHIPLEY 


Tue annual-conversazione in connection with the Salt Schools 
took place on the rgth u't. in the Institute at Shipley. The pro- 
gramme included a grand ball in the Victoria Hall and the Reading 
Room, at which all the ladies were attired in dresses of British 


manufacture, that of the worsted trade being, of course, the principal * - 


product adopted, The company numbered nearly 709. The Earl 
and Countess of Bective, with their host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. 
Titus Salt, were present, Lady Bective, like the rest of the ladies, 
being attired in a beautiful dress of home manufacture. All the 
rooms of the Institute were lighted by electricity, and_in one of the 
apartments a large number of samples of English and foreign wools, 
white and colonred, were exhibited, some being placed under 
microscopes to show the differences in texture. There were also on 
view a number of paintings, landscapes, fruit and figure subjects, 
the work of Mr. Renard, Master of the Institute Art School, to 
whom we are indebted for the sketch from which our engraving 1s 


taken. 
BAMBERG AND THE VALLEY OF THE MAIN 
See page 111 
THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH IN THE NORTH 


Tue Duke of Edinburgh, who, as Admiral Superintendent of the 
Coastguard, is making a tour of our Northern ports, visited Inverness 
on the 1gth inst. He was welcomed at the station by an enormous 
crowd, and at once drove to Kessock Ferry to inspect the coast- 
guard, subsequently going on board the training-ship Bri/Hant, 
where the Naval Reserve men were paraded before him. He then 
met the Provost and magistrates at Murtown Bridge, and a proces- 
sion being formed, he returned to the town. In the evening the 
Duke opened the new Town Hall, which, as the Provost stated in 
his address, occupies the site of the old residence of the lords of 
Lovat. The freedom of the city was then presented to the Duke, 
the Provost placing on His Royal Highness’s third finger a massive 
gold ring in token of his having been wedded to the Burgh of 
Inverness. The new Town Hall is a Gothic building, and has cost, 
with furnishing, between 10,0004 and 12,000/., of which sum 5,000/. 
was contributed by the late Mr. Grant O’Bright. Consequently, 
the central window has been dedicated to his memory.—Our 
illustrations are from photographs by Mr. D. Whyte. 

After visiting Wick and Thurso the Duke went on to the Orkney 
Islands, and touched at the capital, Kirkwall, Since 1863, when 
the Duke, then Prince Alfred, and a lieutenant on board H.M.S. 
Racoon, no Royal personage has visited the island. Thus as soon 
as it was known.that the Duke's visit would be public great excite- 
ment prevailed through the town, which was gaily beflagged and 
decorated for the occasion. Kirkwall is a Royal burgh, and the 
principal street, nearly a mile long, is filled with picturesque old 
houses. The principal building is the Cathedral of St. Magnus, a 
fine old structure in the mixed Gothic and Saxon style, founded in 
1138, and the choir of which has been used from time immemorial 
as a parish church. The plaiting of straw forms the chief industry, 
and agricultural produce and dried fish are the principal exports. The 
Duke arrived on Monday week, and landed from the Z7vely, ina 
steam pinnace, being received by Provost Reid and the town 
magnates, and escorted to the County Buildings. There, the 
Provost presented him with the freedom of the burgh, alluding in 
his address to the fact that the lineage of the Royal Family could be 
traced to the Sea Kings, more thana thousand years since. More- 
over, he continued, ‘one of the most accomplished genealogists 
succeeded in proving to his own entire satisfaction that all the 
Sovereigns of Europe—with one solitary exception—that of the 
Sultan of Turkey—were more or less connected with the same 
notable progenitors.”—Our illustrations are from photographs by 
Mr, John B. Russell, King Street, Kirkwall. The view of the 
arrival of the Duke was taken as he alighted from the carriage 
and walked up the avenue to the County Buildings. 

From the Orkneys the Duke of Edinburgh went to Shetland, as 
we described last week, and then visited the Hebrides, landing at 
Stornoway. He arrived on Thursday evening, when the town was 
brilliantly illuminated, and on landing at once drove to Lews 
Castle, the residence of Lady Matheson, which was a blaze of 
light. Next morning the Duke was presented at Stornoway with 
an address by Mr. William Mackay, the senior magistrate, and 
subsequently reviewed the men of the Naval Reserve at Mossend. 
The men numbered 1,157, many of whom had travelled thirty or 
forty miles to be present at the review. At the close the Duke 
gave orders that the men undergoing drill should have a holiday 
until Monday, and expressed his satisfaction at the manner in which 
they had acquitted themselves: The Dukethen returned to the Castle, 
when, as a heavy gale was blowing from the south-west, the Lzvely 
postponed her departure for Greenock until the following morning. 

tornoway is the headquarters of the herring fisheries on the West 
Coast, and so rapidly has the business of curing developed of 
late that it may now be said to be the principal herring-curing port 
in the United Kingdom, and the busy scene which the town and 
harbour presents when the season is at its height is one that is not 
soon forgotten. It may be mentioned that the greatest proportion 
of the cured herrings are shipped. : 

In conclusion we would call the attention of our readers to the sad 
calamity which has overtaken a large number of these poor fishermen 
in the shape of the loss of over a hundred of their boats, with lines 
and other appliances, in the great storm which raged aver the island 
in November last. A committee has been formed by some of the 
leading residents of Stornoway, and they have issued-a public appeal 
for help. Subscriptions on behalf of the sufferers will be gladly 
received by the Secretary of the Stornoway Fisherman’s Relief 
Fund, Stornoway, 


KIRBY HALL 
See page 122. 


‘MARION FAY” 
Mr. TROLLOPE’s New Story, illustrated by W. Small, is continued 
on page 109. 
LIFE IN SOUTHERN INDIA 


‘*GOENG TO A JUNGLE PICNIC” represents some of the members 
of a picnic party taking a short cut down a dry nullah, or water- 
course. When the rains are over, most of the small streams in the 
hills dry up, except in pools here and there. It is sometimes easier 


* Emmaus. 
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to scramble down one of these nullahs, in spite of the enormous 
sheets and boulders of granite, than to push through the thick 
undergrowth of an uncut forest, where rattan thorns catch your head, 
and roots and creepers of every kind trip up your unwary feet as 
you try to crawl under the one or step over the other. ; 

As might be imagined, conversation at these times is apt’ to 
become somewhat jerky and disjointed. ‘‘Take care, there is a 
deep pool of water here,” says one voice. ‘*Oh, what lovely ferns! 
cries another delightedly; ‘do let’s get some.” ‘‘ Are you going 
to jump?—give me your hand. Ah!—gently.” ‘Oh !—hold on, 
and take care, or you'll fall.” 
one. ‘Look at that purple creeper,” says another. ‘A stone, a 
stone !” cries some one loudly ; and everybody scrambles out of the 
way, as a large piece of stone, started by one of the ponies, comes 
bounding down the steep rocks, and rolls down into the jungle 
below. “‘Ba-ba” (come, come)” says the horsekeeper soothingly 
(not to the celebrated black sheep), but to the sturdy little Pegu 
pony, who is of opinion that walking down a granite precipice is 
neither pleasant nor comfortable. 

*€Oh, do stop a minute!” complains a voice in the distance. 
*‘Pve torn my coat, and burst my boots, and lost my puggary 5 
besides being pricked in the eye with one of those dreadful ‘eators’ 
(dwarf bamboo). And now I—ah! oh dear! ch dear!” “So 
swarmy !” murmur the coolies, as they trudge down the hill with 
the tiffin boxes and baskets, wondering to themselves what demon 
possesses the Sahibs, that they are obliged periodically to go and 
eat their food in the jungle instead of in comfortable houses. 

And so they all go their ways to some cool, shady spot in the 
forest, where they will meet their friends, and remain for the rest of 
the day, returning home in the evening when the heat is over. 

To those who are not afraid of roughing it a little, a jungle 
picnic in India is as pleasant a way of spending the day as we can 
imagine. 

‘An Evening’s Canoeing in Southern India.”——When the 
monsoon, or rainy season, sets in in Travancore, each little 
brook and stream is filled to running over, and the larger rivers, those 
important enough to be marked on the map, overflow their banks, 
covering the paddy fields and adjacent Jow-lying lands with a sheet 
of water. This is the best time for boating of all kinds. 

The native canoe is formed of a single tree-trunk, which is hol- 
lowed out into a long trough-shaped boat, ornamental pieces are 
added at each end, either sharp-pointed, or curled, and often much 
covered with brass work, These give it somewhat the appearance 
of a Venetian gondola. It is generally manned by three people— 
two to paddle, and one to steer, or two to push with a long bamboo. 

When in shallow water, or when the current is verystrong, as it often 
is when the freshets first come down in the river, the natives are very 
fond of racing in these ‘snake-boats” as they call them, and once 
a year have a grand festival, held a few miles south of Allepie, where 
boat-racing is the principal feature. The speed at which they make 
the canoes fly through the water is wonderful, but it is an art of 
itself to use the long narrow paddle properly. 

We have a very vivid recollection of once going out on the river, 
when, our canoes being well matched, and a most exciting race 
going on, one of the gentlemen in our boat, snatching the paddle 
from the man next to him (who certainly was not as energetic as he 
might have been) set to work with such good will that in about two 
minutes he had covered himself with glory and the rest of us with 
water from head to foot. We certainly won the race, but had weall 
jumped into the river together we could not have been wetter, 

Such little costvetemps, however, are more than compensated for 
by the pleasure of coming home in the cool of the evening, some- 
times by moonlight. The current carries us down without any 
effort on our part, the breeze comes fresh and pleasant off the water, 
and some of the party sing as we float back to the rough little 
landing-place, where we say ‘‘Good night!” and start on our 
respective ways home, _ 


SKATING SKETCHES 


As yet the winter votaries of the sleigh and skate have had little 
opportunity offered them for their favourite sport, though stories of 
snow and frost in Scotland, and a biting east wind which is blowing 
at the time of our writing, may possibly be the forerunner of a late 
frost. Hitherto, however, they have had to content themselves with 
reminiscences of last winter such as our artist has given us in 
his sketches. Farther south in Europe, curiously enough, the weather 
has been much more severe. Thus in Tunis we hear of French 
soldiers suffering terrible hardships from the snow, and of camels 
literally dying by hundreds, while at Vienna there has been a 
sufficiently hard frost to enable the promoters of the International 
Skating. Match to hold their festival, at which an American, Mr. 
C. C. Curtis, took the highest prize—a gold medal and 4o/, in gold. 


ART CARICATURE IN GERMANY 
See page 118. 
JOHN LINNELL 


On the 20th January passed away a painter who has been truly 
called the Patriarch of English artists, who was a link between 
the modern and the ancient schools, and who maintained his 
popularity to the very last, notwithstanding that he was in his nine- 
tieth year. Mr. John Linnell, one of the ablest of our landscape 
and portrait painters, was born in London in 1792. Like many 
celebrated artists he early showed signs of his vocation, and attracted 
the attention of Sir Benjamin West, on whose recommendation he 
entered the Royal Academy Schools in 1805, subsequently becoming 
the pupil of John Varley, the “‘father” of the existing school of 
water-colour painters. Two years later two of his landscapes were 
hugg on the walls of the Royal Academy. He principally, how- 
ever, occupied himself in portrait painting, though exhibiting many 
landscapes, and in 1809 we hear of him living with Mulzeady in 
Francis Street, Tottenham Court Road. For many years his por- 
traits, “drawn,” as a writer in the Azheneum truly remarks, ‘‘ with 
the firmness of an engraver, modelled with a sculptor’s knowledge 
of fform, and painted with the- intelligence of an artist trained by 
Mulready,” procured him his chief renown, and it was not 
until 1835 that he exhibited the first of the so-called ‘subject 
landscapes,” which have since rendered his name so famous,—the 
theme being Christ’s appearance to the two disciples journeying to 
Of his many subsequent productions it is almost 
needless to speak, so well are they known to every visitor to the 
annual exhibition at Burlington House. We may, however, note 
the fact.that his last picture, exhibited last year, was entitled “ The 
Woodcutter,” and that after having put down his name for election 
as an A.R.A. for a score of years, he declined ultimately to enter 
the ranks of the Academicians, but continued to send his works to 
the Royal Academy as an ordinary exhibitor. For the past thirty 
years he has lived in his charming house at Redhill, and here, once 
more to quote the Atheneunt, he “delighted to work as he worked 
in youth ; to converse about religious subjects, about Art and artists 
whom hehad knowninearly years, and especially about Blake, to whom 
he had been a never-failing friend and companion, showing him the 
warmest devotion and affection.”—Our portrait is froma photograph 
by Elliott and Fry, 55, Baker Street. 


MAJOR WILLIAM COURTNEY HARRISON, 


~ Wuo died at Venice on the 12th inst., the day after his arrival from 
India, was the eldest son of W. H. Harrison, Esq., late of the 
Bombay Civil Service. He received his military education at 
Sandhurst, entered the Army in 1866, and served with the 4th King’s 
Own in the Abyssinian Campaign in 1868, for which he was 


‘s What a slippery place,” complains _ 
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awarded the medal. Subsequently he joined the Bombay Staft 


Corps, and was eleven years employed on the Scinde frontier, and in 
Afghanistan as Adjutant of Jacob’s Rifles, and was engaged with 
that corps in the Maiwand disaster, his escape from which was 
miraculous. Major Harrison, who was a very popular officer, will 
be much regretted by his numberless friends as well as by his young 
wife, 2é Burnes-Murdock, to whom he was married just before 
leaving Bombay, while he was very ill, and who is left a widow 
after being only twenty-nine days a bride.—Our portrait is from a 
photograph by Ritter and Molkenteller, Bombay and Poona. 


THE NEW MEMBER FOR THE NORTH RIDING 


THE Hon. Guy Cuthbert Dawnay, of Bookham Grove, 
Leatherhead, Surrey, who has just been elected in the Conservative 
interest in the place of the’ late Viscount Helmsley, is the third 
surviving son of William Henry, seventh Viscount Downe, in the 
Peerage of Ireland, and brother of the present peer, and also of the 
Lon. Lewis Payn Dawnay, the member for Thirsk. His mother was 
Mary Isabel, fourth daughter of the late Hon. and Right Rev. 
Richard Bagot, Bishop of Bath and Wells, and granddaughter of the 
first Lord Bagot. Mr. Dawnay was born on the 26th of July, 1848, 
and was educated at Eton and at Christ Church, Oxford. He now 
enters Parliament for the first time, being the fifty-third new 


-member who will have taken his seat in St. Stephen’s since the last 


general election. His return makes no alteration in the political 
condition of the House, the late member having been also a 
Conservative. The contest excited more interest throughout the 
country than any others which have taken place since the last general 
election ; and the result was undoubtedly a surprise for the Liberals, 
who felt certain of winning by a large anaes and who now 
console themselves with the reflection that after all there has been a 
“triumph of principle,” Mr. Dawnay having been compelled tc 
change front in order to secure the votes of the tenant farmers.— 
Our portrait is from a photograph by Window and Grove, 634, 
Baker Street, W. ; 


THE “GEORGE A. CLARK” TOWN HALL, PAISLEY 


Tus magnificent building, which was on Monday last presented 
to the Town Council as the representatives of the inhabitants, has 
been erected and furnished at a cost of over 100,000/, The gift 
originated in a bequest of 20,000/., left by the late Mr. George A. 
Clark, merchant, a native of the town, who died in New Jersey, 
U.S.A., in 1873, supplemented by donations of a like amount from 
his four brothers, Messrs. James, John, Stewart, and William 
Clark. The building, which stands at the corner of Abbey Close and 
Smithhills Street, in the New Town, was designed by Mr. W. H. 
Lynn, architect, of Belfast, and comprises a large hall capable olf 
seating about 2,000 persons, a smaller hall, a smoking-room, a 
reading-room for working men, and various other apartments. The 
inauguration of the building was made the occasiun of a public 
holiday in the town, the streets being gaily decorated and the people 
turning out in hundreds to witness the trades procession, headed by 
the Provost and Town Council, which paraded the streets before 
attending the meeting in the New Town Hall, where the magnificent 
gift was formally handed over by Mr. John Clark, in the name of 
his brothers and himself, and the thanks of the town were expressed 
in a graceful speech by Provost M‘Keen. 


AN EGYPTIAN LADY AND HER STEED 


Our engraving is from a photograph taken at Cairo by M. P. 
Sebah, of Cairo, and depicts an Fgyptian lady taking her daily 
outing on that invaluable steed of the East—the donkey. These 
animals are far different from the humble coster’s slave we see in the 
streets of London, are far stronger, arid frequently remarkably fleet 
of foot. Moreover, many are exceedingly handsome, especially 
those of a purely white colour, some of which are valued at high 
prices. The donkey boy is one of the great characters of Egypt, as 
travellers landing at Suez will doubtless remember. He is not 
unlike an Eastern edition of an Irish jaunting car driver, possessing 
a great fund of importunity and impudence, and no little 
humour. The street donkeys are frequently named after personages 
of European renown, and the stranger is frequently asked to take 
“Gladstone,” ‘‘ Disraeli,” ‘‘ Bismarck,” or ‘‘ Gambetta,” according 
to the donkey boy’s notion of his politics or nationality. 


THE Jews IN RusstA.——At the Mansion House meeting on 
Wednesday, presided over by the Lord Mayor, the chief speakers 
were the Earl of Shaftesbury, Cardinal Manning, the Bishop of 
London, and Canon Farrar, whilst many letters of sympathy were 
read, among them being some from the Primate, the Bishop of 
Exeter, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, the Poet Laureate, 
the Duke of Westminster, Mr. Karl Blind, and Mr. Spurgeon. 
Resolutions were adopted deploring the outrages as an ‘‘ offence to 
civilisation,” and declaring that the Russian laws relating to Jews 
tend to degrade them in the eyes of a Christian population, and to 
expose them to the outbursts of fanatical ignorance. The Lord 
Mayor was requested to send copies to the Premier and Earl 
Granville, in the hope that the British Government might find an 
opportunity to exercise friendly influence with the Russian Govern- 
ment, —The correspondence between the British and Russian Govern- 
ments respecting the expulsion of Mr. Lewisohn from St. Petersburg 
was issued on Saturday as a Parliamentary paper.—M. Moritz 
Ellinger, of New York, has arrived in London as the delegate of 
the Hebrew Emigrants’ Aid Society of America, which proposes to 
raisea fund of 200,000/. to deal systematically with the immigration, 
and to settle 10,000 Jews on agricultural land. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON.——Several meetings have this 
week been held under the auspices of the Municipal Reform Leagu2, 
and the subject has been alluded to favourably by Sir Charles Dilke 
and My. Firth, and adversely by Mr. W. M. Torrens. Full details 
of the coming measure have been published by the Daily Telegraph, 
from which it seems that the idea of setting up several municipalities 
has been abandoned, and the present scheme is for the establishment 
of one central municipal council of representative members, supple- 
mented by a local council in each of the electoral districts, the 
Central Council assuming the powers and functions now exercised 
by the present municipalities and vestries and the Board of Works, 
and perhaps ultimately those of the School Board also. 


OF POLITICAL SPEECHES there has again been quite a flood, in 
anticipation of the opening of Parliament, which takes p'ace next 
Tuesday. Amongst the most noticeable are those of the Speaker 
(Sir H. Brand) and Mr. Whitbread on the proposed means of 
dealing with Parliamentary obstruction ; that of Mr. W. 1. Smith, 
condemning the coercion policy of the Government, expressing 
sympathy with the Jews in Russia, and dealing with a variety of 
other matters, including the commercial negotiations with France 
and the scheme for the reform of London Government; that of Mr. 
Cowen, who professes to believe that ‘no people are more easily 
ruled than the Irish,” if the task be unde taken in the right way ; 
and Jast, not least, Mr. Gladstone’s declaration on the subject of 
local taxation, in reply to the deputation from the Chambers of 
Agriculture, ; 
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Exection News.—On Tuesday:the Right Hon. C. Raikes 
(C) and Mr. Simpson (L) were nominated as candidates for the 
representation of Preston. At Malmesbury the candidates will be 
Colonel Miles (C) and Mr. R. C. Luce (L). 

Tue OPIUM QuEsTIon.——Sir G. Birdwood, in a letter to Zhe 
Times, says that the vital question at the bottom of the whole 


subject—the chemical composition of opium smoke--is one_not. for: 


further public discussion, but for scientific experiment. He con- 
tends that none of the active. principles of opium are volatilisable, 
z.¢., smokeable, and he has arranged to obtain samples of the 
different kinds of Chandoo, os prepared at Bombay, Madras, Can- 
ton, and Shanghai, together with the pipes, lamps, &c., incommon 
use, in order that experimental tests may be made in this country ; 
He adds, in reply to Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s twitting, that most 
certainly might Archbishops smoke opium without in the slightest 
degree sullying the spotless sanctity of their lawn,. or even arch- 
nee without contamination to their shining essences of ethereal 
ight. 

THe CHARITY ORGANISATION SociETY.——~The Council of this 
Society have rejected by 23 votes to 12 the proposal made by Mr. T. J. 
Saunderson, that its name should be changed to ‘* Society for the 
Organisation and Administration of Charitable Relief, and for the 
Repression of Mendicity.” 

FaTAL RAILWAY ACCIDENTS.——Scarcely had the coroner’s 
jury returned their verdict respecting the disastrous collision at 

ornsey, on the Great Northern line, than another accident, 
resulting in the loss of five lives, occurred on the North London 


Railway at Bow, caused, it seems, by the snapping of a defective , 


drawbar coupling, the result of which was that the line was blocked 
by the coal trucks thus left behind, and a passenger train ran into 
them from the rear. Both driver and guard appear to have been 
unaware that their train had parted, and even had they known it, it is 
difficult to say whether they could have done anything to avert the 
catastrophe. The suggestion that buffer carriages should be placed 
at each end of all passenger trains is worthy of consideration. 

Ture WEATHER, hitherto so mild, has now become more wintry. 


Keen frosts and very heavy snow-storms are reported from Scotland - 


and the south and west of England. 

A Pneumatic Rattway from Aldgate to Shepherd’s Bush is 
amongst the metropolitan projects which will be- submitted to 
Parliament during the Session. It is proposed to tunnel the whole 
distance at a depth of fifty feet, soas to go beneath the sewers and 
avoid disturbance of the surface. The line will be six.miles and a 
quarter inlength, and will have fifteen stations ev route. 

THE PRoposeD WELSH UNIVERSITY..—Lord Bute has pro- 
mised 10,000/, towards this scheme, on condition that Carditf is 
selected as the site. The sum required is 50,000/., of which 18,0004, 
has now been promised. 

TuE INTERNATIONAL WOOLLEN ExHIsiTion.———-On Tuesday 
the | gold, silver, and bronze medals awarded to the successful 
exhibitors in the recent Woollen Exhibition at the Crystal Palace 
were presented to them by the Lord Mayor of London, who spoke 
of the advantage to be gained from such exhibitions, and, on behalf 
of the Directors, acknowledged the generous support received from 
the Governments of fereign countries and of the Colonies. 

Fires AND Fire Panics.——The Metropolitan Board of Works, 
in reply to a letter from the Fire Offices Committee, have adopted a 
series of recommendations, one of which is that the fire watch in the 
City should be kept during-the day as well as at night. They also 
ask the Insurance Companies to consider whether some part of the 
responsibility for the destructive fires which have occasionally 
happened in the trading quarters of London does not rest with them; 
and whether they might not, by the exercise of greater caution and 
prudence in accepting proposals of insurance, diminish the liability 
to rapid and complete destruction of buildings and their contents.— 
The dramatic critics, at their adjourned meeting on the safety of the 
public in theatres and other places of amusement, determined to 
request the metropolitan members of Parliament to support their 
intended application for a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
whole subject ; and as this must necessarily involve along delay, they 
declare that in the interim there should be prompt application: of 
such powers as are possessed by the Lord Chamberlain, the Board of 
Works, or any other authority.—More groundless fire-panics are 
reported this week—two jn London, at.each of which several 
persons were more or less injured ; and one at the Limerick Theatre. 
—The woman who raised a false alarm of fire in the gallery of the 
Princess’s Theatre a fortnight ggo has been let off with a fine of 40s. 
and a severe caution, her friends undertaking to keep her away from 
places of amusement for some time. ; 

OxiTUARY.——Sir Robert Christison, Bart., the eminent medical 
expert and toxicologist, died on Friday last week at the ripe age of 
eighty-five. He was twice President of the Edinburgh Royal 
College of Physicians, and suceeeded Sir D, Brewster as President 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. For forty-five years he was 
Professor of Materia Medica at Edinburgh University, of which he 
was Lord Restor in 1880. He was for some time Physician in 
Ordinary to the Queen, who in 1871 conferred a baronetcy upon 
him.—Mr. Richard Brinsley Knowles, the only surviving son of 
the dramatist, Sheridan Knowles, died on Saturday, aged sixty. In 
early life he studied law, and became a barrister of the Middle 
Temple, but abandoned the profession for literature. [lis historical 
acquirements led to his appointment by the Royal Commission on 
Historical MSS. as an inspector of family muniments. 


ee 
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opera Gérfvitve de Brabant, 
fortunes of the house have been generally in a depressed condition. 
It has now passed once more into new hands, and it seems to be 
intended to make melodrama the chief feature of its bills. Mr. 
G. L. Gordon, the new manager, does not, however, altogether 
despise lighter forms of dramatic entertainment, for while a new 
melodrama entitled London Pride, of which he is the author jointly 
with Mr. Joseph Mackay, occupies the leading place in his 
programme, this substantial item is followed by the burlesque of 
Little Amy Robsart. The elements of the story of the former piece 
are not very fresh, nor do the authors display any great knowledge 
of the art of constructing a play with a view to the effective setting 
forth of its plot ; but skill is shown in contrasting characters with 
strongly-marked peculiarities, as well as mingling the grave and the 
gay ; and the dialogue generally js natural and sprightly. A clever 
young actor, Mr. . Desmond, affords much amusement in the 
character of a coffee-stall keeper, who unhappily does not always 
content himself with the sober drinks which he dispenses to his 
patrons. Miss Marie Linden, in the part of the heroine, supposed 
to be a young actress at the Hilarity Theatre, is altogether a lively 
person of the school of Miss E. Farren. Mr. G. L. Gordon also 
gains some credit by his astute and cool air and manner in the part 
of an amateur detective. The burlesque, in which Miss Linden 


: again conspicuous, is by no means badly acted for a suburban 

ouse. 

Much surprise and no little excitement appears to have been 

caused in New York by the issue of a notice suggesting that visitors 

to the stalls and. dress circle of Wallack’s Theatre should wear 

evening dress:~ The manifesto is said to have been chiefly directed 
ainst_ ‘Gainsborough » hats; but ‘swallow-tail coats” for the 


‘ gentlemen seem also to have béen contemplated. One indignant ~ 


dramatic critic complains that the management ‘‘do not observe 
their own rule. The last time we saw Mr. Wallack at a theatre 
(says this spokesman of the malcontents) he was not in full dress, 
although it was a first night, and he occupied a private box. We 
have seen Manager Moss at Wallack’s for a quarter of a century, 
and he has never worn a dress suit there before until this opening 
evening. Why should Messrs. Moss and Wallack spoil ‘the 
elegance and beauty of the general effect?’?” The writer then 
sketches an ‘animated discussion ” among a group of playgoers on 
the evening of the opening performance :—‘‘ Will Wallack admit a 
black necktie?” ‘* Is there anything in the rules about overshoes?” 
«Will my ticket be good if I wear an overcoat ?” ‘* Does he mean 
a small bonnet or no bonnet at all?” Moss will never pass you 
with fur on your evening robe.” ‘I wonder whether Wallack will 
object to this blue monogram on my handkerchief?” ‘‘Is there 
any particular perfume ordered?” 
opera hat.” 
« Are silk stockings imperative ? ” «Ts anything said about studs?” 
s¢ White gloves won't do—Moss says pear-colour distinctly,” &c. 
Practically the notice seems to have had but little effect. There 
were, we learn, ‘‘ fewer ” Gainsborough hats, but the gentlemen, it 
appears, wore evening dress, business suits, or overcoats, each 
according to his fancy, ‘while the ladies appeared ‘‘in their usual 
theatre toilettes and bonnets.” - ; 

A performance of Hamlet will be given this everling at the 
IMPERIAL Theatre for the benefit of the eployds of the Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre under the late disastrous management of that house. 
Mr. W. C. Bannock, an actor hitherto unknown to the London stage, 
will play the part of the Danish Prince. ; 

Mr. Boucicault’s son is about to follow more closely still in his 
father’s footsteps. He has already appeared with some success as an 
actor, and has now written a play in one act, called AZy Little Girl, 
adapted froma novel 50 entitled. The little piece will be produced 
ac the CourT Theatre. 

‘A comedietta, from the pen of Mr. Edward Rose and Miss A. J. 
Garraway, entitled 7/e Marble Arch, was produced at the PRINCE 
oF WaALEs’s Theatre on Thursday evening. The trifle is an 
adaptation of the Versucherin of Von Moser. 

Mr. Alfred Bishop, who is, in more than one line of parts, a very 
original and amusing actor, will next season join Mr. and Mrs, 
Bancroft’s company at the HAYMARKET Theatre. 3 

Moore AND BURGESS MInsTRELS.——The annual benefit of Mr. 
G. W. Moore took place at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday, and as 
usual the programme was exceedingly full and attractive. In the 
afternoon, in addition to .the minstrels’ own performance, many of 
the jeading members of the London theatres gave their services, 
comprising Mesdames E. Farren, C. Loseby, Sallie Turner, and 
Messrs. L. Brough, Harry Paulton, J. Fernandez, Edward Terry, 
J. G. Taylor, and Harry Payne. ‘The performance included the 
trial scene from “* Pickwick.” In the evening, with the exception of 
a Shakespearian recital by Mr. John Ryder, and a recitation by Mr. 
TT. Swinbourne, the programme was mainly confined to the songs 
and doings of the darkies themselves. Amongst the most amusing 
songs were ‘Oh, dem Golden Slippers” and ‘* The Girl With the 
Archer Hat,” and ‘‘ Heigho ! said the Sailor’s Wife,” while two 
capital ditties of a more serious nature were ‘‘Do Not Speak that 
Little Word” and ‘* Teresa.” A new and original burlesque scene, 
«©The Singing School,” closed the evening’s entertainment. 


——— 


Art CRITICISM, MEDIZVAL AND MopERN,——One _ great 


cause of the extraordinary greatness and beauty of all art at the 


apogee of the Middle Ages was that art belonged to the people, and 
belonged to them in the widest sense. It was not confined to the 
Church, nor to this or that body of craftsmen, put extended, a real 
and living entity and intelligence, through all classes of the nations. 
‘The medizval builders and goldsmiths and wood-carvers knew that 
their best efforts would be appreciated to the full, not only by their 
fellow-artists and the cognoscentt, but by the mass of the populace as 
well. The building of a little village church in England, or of a 
vast cathedral in Germany or France, was watched with eager 
sympathy and intelligent enthusiasm by almost every man, woman, 
and child in its locality. Their hearts were in the work. Their 
abiding faith soared upwards with the steeple, and deepened with 
every added pinnacle and stone, and their innate sense of the 
beautiful in nature and in art enabled them unerringly to judge 
every moulding, every sculptured figure, leaf, and flower. The 
masons and the carvers and the smiths knew that they were thus 
watched, and that their work would thus be truly criticised ; and it 
was this knowledge, quite as much as their own honesty and truth, 
that urged them always to do their very best. Their work, they 
saw, must be as real and beautiful as they could make it ; the people 
swould not have it otherwise. But that spirit of popular criticism is 
dead and gone. The sense of beauty that once pervaded all classes 
exists now only in the hearts of the few, and the simplicity of life 
that killed baseness and sham almost at birth has vanished utterly, 
together with the thoroughness of our workmen and the spontaneity 
of our art, Look where we will the crushing common-places of a 
mechanical age are seen to be, directly or indirectly, burdening the 
people. In building, the dull or the tawdry seems most accepted ; 
in painting, the vulgar and the crude; in smiths’ work, electro- 
plated error, and iron of the most appalling ugliness 5 in wood- 
carving—the world knows nothing, cares nothing, about wood- 
carving ; whilst in the theatre melodramatic falsities are the most 
popular, and in literature the most pernicious and artistically con- 
temptible productions are the most widely read. Is this over-stating 
the case? We are speaking of the masses, not of the cultured 
classes of society—who themselves are led more by fashion than_by 
true taste—and we do not feel that we have put it too strongly. We 
wish we could. There is no popular criticism in art nowadays like 
that which existed in the Middle Ages and in Greece in its best days ; 
and until there is, until art again belongs to the people, cur 
zestheticism must be merely superficial, a castle in the air. 
ae 


Tre MANIA FOR CARRYING FIRE-ARMS begins early with our 
Transatlantic cousins. Ina recent school in a town of Ohio the 
children were searched in order to find one dirk. Twenty-six 
revolvers were discovered and six dirks. ; 

Books For SAtLors.——Those of our readers who have old 
magazines, Graphtcs, or any kind of spare literature, may turn them 
to excellent use by sending their copies to the Sailors’ Bethel, 
Gravesend, where Mr. J. T. Chapman, the Agent for the British 
and Foreign Sailors’ Society, distributes them amongst the tars of 
all nations whom he visits in his mission-work. Such light reading 
is greatly valued by the sailors, and Mr. Chapman tells us that last 
year his appeal in this journal brought in more than 4 cwts. of 
Graphics, besides other books. ‘* The pictures of home scenes 
given in The Graphic,” he writes, ‘‘do much towards softening the 
sailor’s heart, and help to break the monotony of a seaman’s life. 
If the donors could have seen the sailors looking at these papers, 
and have heard their expressions of gratitude, they would have felt 
well repaid for their trouble in sending the parcels.” 


*“You won’t get in without an . 


‘*Must everybody put on patent leather pumps ?”.. ‘than 16,500 were printed in our own tongue. 
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Mr. WriLuraM Fetres DOUGLAS, R.S.A., Principal Curator of 


‘the National” Gallery, ‘has been appointed. President of. the Royal 


Scottish Academy in the place of the late Sir Daniel Macnee. 

Tur CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY Can boast of 65,536 
ancestors, according to a genealogical tree of the House of Prussia 
which has been compiled for the Berlin Heraldic Exhibition. 

MapaME SARAH BERNHARDT has been playing at Vienna with 
her usual. success, and despite the recent Ring ‘theatre disaster and 
the financial crisis, the theatre was filled to overflowing. ‘‘I would 
not have believed,” writes the correspondent of the Paris Figaro, 
‘the Germans capable of such enthusiasm.” Her admirers are 
nicknamed Bernardins in contra-distinction to the Volterizns, who 
are supporters of a Teutonic tragedian, Madame Volter. 

A Curious PROOF OF THE PREVALENCE oF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE throughout the globe is afforded by a statement in the 
“ Newspaper and Bank Directory of the World,” that out of 34,274 
newspapers.and periodicals which wete published in 1880, no fewer 

: Nearly half the 

remainder were in German, a quarter in French, and the greater 
bulk of the rest in Spanish. Daily papers numbered 4,020, and 
the gross circulation of the whole ‘periodical press is estimated at 
10, 592,000,000, : 
- M. EmiLe Zoua is threatened with law proceedings with regard 
to his new novel ‘ Pot-Bouille,” now publishing in the Gaulois. 
In it figures a barrister at the Court of Appeal, M. Duverdy. Now 
it appears that a barrister of that name actually exists at this court, 
who very naturally objects to being made the subject of M. Zola’s 
“realistic” pen. Having asked the author to change'the name of 
his personage, and not receiving a satisfactory reply, M. Duverdy 
has commenced an action to compel him to comply with his not 
unreasonable request. . ; 

PROVINCIAL FINE ART EXHIBITIONS seem to be on the increase. 
Arrangements are being” made at Peterborough for holding an 
«¢ Exhibition of Industries and. Fine Art ? from April 17 to April 295 
and an Industrial Exhibition is to be opened at Kingston-on-Thames 
next May, under the patronage of the Duke of Albany, the Duke of 
Cambridge, and the Duke and Duchess of Teck. At Derby, also, 
Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, in presenting the prizes to the students at 
the Central School of Art, announced that Mr. M. T. Bass, M.P., 
had announced that he would supplement his recent gift to the town 
of a museum and a library at a cost of 25,000/,, by a sum of 3,000/, 
for the erection of an Art Gallery. The Mayor of Derby also had 
presented a piece-of land for the purpose. : 

LonpDoN MORTALITY increased last week, and 1,971 deaths 
were registered, against 1,737 during the previous seven days, 
being a rise of 134, at the rate of 26°4 per 1,000, and 118 above 
the average. There were ,24 deaths frem small-pox (an increase 
of 3), 39 from measles fa decrease of 5), 28 from scarlet fever (a 
fall of 10), 14 from diphtheria 175 from whooping-cough (a rise of 
59), 1 from typhus fever (a decline of 4), 17 from enteric fever (a 
fall of 7), and 23 from diarrhoea (an increase of 10). The fatal 
cases of diseases of the respiratory organs, which have lately 
steadily declined, rose to 543 from 415, and were 34 above 
the average. Different forms of violence caused 63 deaths, of 
which 56 were the result of negligence or accident. 

THERE WAS A CURIOUSLY EXcITING STEAMBOAT RACE ON 
qHE Uprer OnI0 Last MONTH. Three men accused of a murder 
were about to be tried at Catlettsburg, Kentucky. A mob of two 
thousand persons, however, assembled round the Court House, and 
as an attempt to lynch the prisoners was feared, the judges and sheriff 
secretly transferred the prisoners from the gaol to a swift steamer 
the Mountain Boy, and began to sail down the river. The mob 
immediately ‘boarded a companion steamer, the Mountain Girl, and 
started in pursuit. The race was continued for five miles, and people 
gathered along the bank, having been notified by telegraph, to 
watch the proceedings. The sheriff’s steamer finally stopped at a 
Janding, and took on board a company of militia, when the lynchers 
gave up the pursuit. 

THE ABOLITION OF THE SENIOR WRANGLERSHIPS AT CAM- 
BRIDGE will naturally entail the extinction. of the honour accorded 
to the junior of the junior Optimes—the presentation of the 
*¢wooden spoon.” Last Saturday the presentation of the degrees 
took place in the Senate House, and being the last occasion on 
which this traditional ceremony was to be performed, it was resolved 
that the spoon should be something worthy of remembrance. 
Accordingly, one some four feet long was provided, the bowl 
measuring a foot each way, and being gorgeously emblazoned on one 
side with the arms of Clare College, of which the recipient was a 
member, and the motto Cave, adsum. On the reverse was a sun- 
flower, and the legend “Quite Too Utter.” It was lowered as 
usual from the galleries to the recipient, amid loud cheers. 

Mr. OSCAR WILDE is still creating a considerable sensation in 
New York, We are now told that he has purchased a pair of 
ponies, and christened them Lily and Sunflower. The turn-out is 
described as follows in the A/any Sunday Press :—‘‘In colour the 
team are great contrasts. Not only are they pre-Raphaelite, but 
they are rhythmical. In short, they are Hellenic in style, beauty, 
and pose. The phaeton in which Oscar reclined was of the most 
wonderful pattern. The body hangs on low wheels, which are of a 
bright sunflower yellow. The body itself is in the shape of a V, and 
is lined with silken cushions of the time of Louis Quatorze. Wilde 
was dressed as. a Cossack from the Steppes of Tartary. ilis 
countenance was barbaric in its splendour, and his figure reminded 
one of some cruel Norseman. It is said that his necktie once 
belonged to the monk who poisoned Alexander the Great. The 
tout ensemble was charming, An aureola surrounded this paganic 
equipage, and it was aurelian in its luminous glory.” The New 
York papers also style the title of the address lately delivered 
by Mr. Wilde ‘* The Apostle in Knee-Breeches on the Utterness 
of Things.” ‘ 

Tue History oF THE NorTH Lonpon HospitaL, better 
known as University College Hospital, so carefully compiled by the 
Secretary, Mr. Newton Nixon, furnishes an interesting record of 
energetic efforts for the public good, and of the great progress and 
valuable work of a well-known institutioa, Beginning in 1828 as 
the ‘‘ University Dispensary,” in George Street, Euston Square, 
under the management of the London University (now called 
University College) the institution in 1834 was transferred to the 
newly-built hospital on its present site, the creation of this 
hospital being due both to the need of hospital accommodation in 
the neighbourhood and to the necessity of providing a medical 
school for the students of University College. Since then the 
hospital has pursued a career of increasing usefulness, the building 
has been considerably enlarged, and in 1879 was thoroughly restored 
and altered. Yet the institution still needs enlarging, as the applica- 
tions for hospital relief augment yearly. Between 1833 and 1580 
$61,762 patients have been treated, ata cost of about 9s. 4d. per 
head; indeed, during the year 1880 alone 26, 502 patients were relieved, 
while over 5,000 students have been trained in the hospital since its 
foundation. Dependent on voluntary contributions, the hospital 
has heavy liabilities, and just now in particular needs assistance. 
How usefully such assistance in the past has been applied may wel! 
be read in the pages of Mr. Nixon’s * History.” 
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FRANCE. Le Grand Ministre A q 
months’ existence, the long-expected Gambetta Cabinet has given 

place to a Ministry of a very. familiar type. Desirous to ascertain 

the true strength of his majority in the Chamber, M. Gambetta put 

it at once toa severe test; but not even his influence could induce 

the Deputies to accept the obnoxious Scruizn de liste. Thus, ¢ 
although the late Premier skilfully changed his ground at the last 

moment, and managed to fall, not on this plea, but on the question of 

limiting the powers ofthe proposed Congress, it 1s nevertheless evideht 

that the electoral subject was the true cause of his defeat. The result 

of the Revision debate had been pretty clearly foreshadowed by the 

Committee’s report; but the sitting was remarkable for the 

extraordinary conduct of the Deputies, who first threw out M. 

Barodet’s proposition for unlimited revision of the Constitution, wand 

a short time later accepted an almost identical resolution, thus 
overthrowing the Cabinet by 55 votes. M. Gambetta and his 
colleagues immediately resigned, and a Ministry was speedily 
formed by M. de Freycinet, after some difficulties respecting: 
the entrance of M. Léon Say into the Cabinet, M. Léon Say, 
imposing certain conditions with regard_to financial policy. M. 

de Freycinet resumes the direction of Foreign Affairs, which he. 
resigned, mainly through M. Gambetta, eighteen months ago, M. 

Ferry assumes his old office of Public Instruction; and M. Say that 
of Finance. Marine, Public Works, and Commerce are taken by 
Admiral Jauréguiberry, M. Varroy, and M. Tirard, whohaveoccupied 
these posts before, the new men in the Cabinet being MM. Goblet, 

Humbert, Mahy, and General Billot, the Ministers of the Interior, 

Justice, Agriculture, and War, while the lately revived Ministry of 
‘Art is again abolished. Altogether the composition of the new 
Cabinet has given considerable satisfaction, and the Ministerial 
programme read by M. de Freycinet in both Houses on Tuesday 

was fairly well received. It is of very moderate character, speaks 
earnestly in favour of tranquillity and peace, virtually adopts the chief 
reforms promised by the late Cabinet—particularly regarding judicial 
procedure—but pronounces firmly against bringing up the Revision 
question at present, for which it does not consider the time fully 
ripe, This latter part of the declaration met with some dissent in 
the House, but otherwise, except among the Ultra-Radicals, there 
is a general feeling that such a quiet, easy-going Cabinet as the 
present is specially welcome after the agitations of the past few 
months. 

Apart from the excitement on the day of the Revision Debate, the 
crisis has beeen taken very calmly. Of course, the Conservatives 
and Ultra-Radicals have sung pzans of joy over M. Gambetta’s 
defeat, which M. Rochefort -calls ‘* not only the end of a venture, 
but the end of an adventurer;” but all moderate thinkers 
acknowledge that M. Gambetta has not materially injured his 
popularity, but rather deserves respect for his boldness in so clearly 
defining his position. The République Francaise, the late Premier’s 
own organ, declares that M. Gambetta did not want to take office, 
but was forced into it, and that the late crisis has shown the country 
his true character, so that in the case of future office he must be 
accepted with his own programme, on which Scrwtiz de iste stands 
foremost. The chief question now is, What position M. Gambetta 
will assume towards the Ministry? which has really adopted ina 
modified form the main points of his own programme. Thus 
there seems a fair chance of successful negotiations respecting the 
commercial treaties, as one of the last acts of the retiring Govern- 
ment was to prolong the existing treaties to March 7th, providing 
for a further prolongation to May 15th for Powers who have signed 
fresh treaties by the former date. M. Léon Say’s well-known Free 
Trade sympathies may be expected to counteract the opinions on 
this: subject of M. Tirard, who, when previously Minister of 
Commerce, raised so much opposition. M. Say will also reintroduce 
his predecessor’s Budget for 1883, which -he has temporarily with- 
drawn for some slight modifications, while he may be further expected 
to materially aid the improvement of the French Bourses, which 
are just now ina most depressed condition. Indeed, finance has 
fairly divided this week’s attention with politics, the much-vaunted 
Union Générale having stopped payment. This entails enormous loss 
on a large financial circle, although no very alarming panic was 
created on the Paris Bourse, As the banks have come to the 
stockbrokers’ assistance, however, and M. Léon Say’s appointment 
has inspired additional confidence, the financial situation, though bad, 
is not so disastrous as had been at first expected. The crisis will 
weigh heaviest on those independent brokers who do not belong to 
the recognised Paris Corporation of sixty members. The latter are 
bound to assist each other, and though in many cases they may 
have to sell their profitable business, yet, as the banks have offered 
them a considerable loan, they will be better able to tide over the 
situation than their unrecognised brethren, who have less prospect 
of help. Bourse speculation by private persons, and particularly by 
women of high position, has so increased of late that the effects of 
the crash are severely felt among all classes of society. 

Paris has been celebrating the Auber centenary, two grand 
performances of excerpts from the composer’s works having been 
given at the Grand Opéra and Opéra-Comique. The only other 
excitement has been the drawing of the Algerian lottery, for which 
five million tickets had been issued. In the provinces a sad disaster 
has occurred at Calais, where the bursting of a reservoir over- 
whelmed several houses and killed twelve persons. Another 
reservoir showing signs of bursting, the contents were drawn off, 
and the town is at present waterless. 

Germany is highly delighted at the turn of events in France, and 
the press has fully profited by the opportunity to vent its spite cn 
its old foe, M. Gambetta, The late French Cabinet was always 
heartily unpopular in Germany, and Prince Bismarck’s feelings 
towards the late Premier are well known. Teutonic susceptibi- 
lities have also been wounded by General Skobeleff’s late speech. 
Indeed, the Germans have been as much occupied with foreign affairs 
as with home matters, for after Prince Bismarck’s outburst of last 
week—for which, by the by, the Emperor has specially thanked 
the Chancellor, and thinks of raising him to a higher military 
grade—the Reichstag subsided into dulness, and was closed 
on Monday. Notwithstanding the opposition to Prince Bismarck’s 
measures the Session has resulted pretty favourably for the 
Government, and should the debates of the Prussian Landtag, 
now sitting, also prove satisfactory, the Reichstag will probably 
not be re-summoned in the spring. Clerical affairs are again 
uppermost, and the Government hopes to induce the Landtag to 
vote the necessary salary for the new Prussian Minister to the 
Vatican, who has already started on his mission. One obstacle to 
a better agreement with the Pope has been removed by the appoint- 
ment of Dr, Falk to a judicial post, thus obliging the author of the 
May Laws to resign his position as Deputy, and so lose an oppor- 
tunity of combating the coming Government propositions. Germany 
and Turkey continue to exchange compliments, as the Emperor 
sends a special mission to invest the Sultan with the Order of the 
Black Eagle. Royal influence is doing its best to counteract the 
anti-Jewish feeling, and the Crown Princess specially asked for the 
performance of Lessing’s Jewish piece, Nathan the Wise, at the 
Royal Theatre, instead of the play originally announced, the 


a véeu, and, after only three 


~ quell the rapidly 1 
°“ETERZEGOVINA, and has summoned: the Delegations for an_ extra- 


Imperial party attending the performance. It has been remarked 
that the whole Jewish community stayed away from the late 
charitable subscription ball, at which the Court were present, as a 
silent protest against their uncourteous treatment by Teutonic 
society. 

APrFAIRS IN THE East.——There seems little hope of agreement 
in Egypt, as the Notables are not inclined to agree completely 
with the terms of the Government, though they have come to 
an understanding with Cherif Pasha respecting forty-eight of 
the proposed new rules. They also suggest to the Government 
that the Budget. shall be voted by the Ministry and an equal 
number of Notables, the Premier having the casting vote. The 
influence of the military party upon che Government party seems 
to grow rapidly stronger, and it is thought the Khedive may 
have to dismiss Cherif Pasha in order to avoid another military 
revolt, The powers of the International Tribunals have been further 


prolonged for a year, while the Arabs and Europeans at Tanta, in 


Lower Egypt, have come to open strife, and the Europeans were. 
. for some time obliged to keep to their houses. 


Ausrria is at length obliged to take extensive measures to 
swelling insurrection in DALMATIA and the 


ordinary session to vote the necessary funds. ‘he War Minister 
asks only for’ 800,000/ to cover the expenses of the next 
three months, acknowledging that he ‘can hardly calculate his 
expenses, and that more may be required, so that the Delegations 
are inclined to give him a larger sum than asked for, feeling that the 
Government ought in no way°to be crippled in so important a 
matter. The Ministry attribute the insurrection more to the 
brigandage element than to the military conscription, and point 
out that in other respects the Ierzegovina is in a far better state 
than when under Turkish rule. Still, there is no doubt that the 
movement is spreading widely, although as yet the Mussulmans 
have taken no part, and, considering the inflammatory condition 
of the neighbouring territories, the rising must be put down 
speedily, The insurgents and the troops are in constant collision, 
without apparently any definite result on either side, but happily 
the communications are not interfered with, Rumours are 
plentiful of foreign assistance to the insurrection, but the 
Austrian Foreign Minister strenuously denies the truth of thereports, 
stating that Austria is on the best possible terms with the Govern- 
ments of Servia, Montenegro, Turkey, and Russia, although he 
hints that the Montenegrin people sympathise with the rebels. So 
indeed do the Servians themselves, while the Slav party in Russia are 
apparently busy with the same object. General Skobeleff, in a fiery 
speech at a banquet on the anniversary of the storming of Geok 
Tepe, plainly expressed this wide-spread sympathy, and further 
spoke enthusiastically of the present high influence of Russia in 
Persia and the successful result of the Turkoman conquests. He 
also lamented the internal condition of Russia, which is as bad as 
usual, to judge by the forthcoming trials, notably the trial of twenty- 


- twoimportant prisoners on the 21st inst., by the inflammatory declara- 


tions in a fresh issue of the notorions Will of the People, and by the 
extraordinary precautions suggested by a Committee of Generals for 
the Czar’s coronation. ‘They propose that the Czar shall drive to 
Moscow through a continuous line of troops, and that every window 
looking on the route should be under supervision. The Czar has 
commuted the death sentence of Sankofsky, General Tcherevin’s 
would-be assassin, to hard labour for life. 

Much indignation is still expressed against England for her Jewish 
championship, and meantime freshanti-Semitic outrages are reported, 


‘a Jewish family of five being murdered in Novo Moskofsk, and 


sixteen families plundered at Krasilofska. Monday was observed as 
a day of.intercession by the Jews throughout the Empire. 

INDIA. The Nepaul conspiracy proves to have been very 
Serious, and it is said that, scarcely one important family in the 
kingdom is free from suspicion. The, British Resident has gone to 
Khatmandu, and punishments are being freely awarded, ‘There is 
little other news, save that cholera broke out during the great 
religious fair at Allahabad, and it is feared the pilgrims will spread 
infection throughout the country. Nor is there much new in 
AFGHANISTAN, where Abdurrahman continues to execute and arrest 
many prominent persons, and to confiscate their property. This latter 
proceeding has effectually stopped financial relations between Cabul 
and India. P 

UNITED STATES.——South American affairs absorb public atten- 
tion, and the publication of Mr. Blaine’s Chili-Peru correspondence 
has aroused bitter feelings towards the late Secretary of State. 
Accordingly Mr. Blaine has published an energetic defence of his 
policy, stating that his despatches were approved by President 
Arthur at the time, and accusing the President of changing: his 
opinions. He claims to have upheld the interests of peace in every 
case, and that he sought solely to advance Anterican interests, which 
would be seriously compromised by England in the event of Chilian 
preponderance. ‘‘England’s heavy hand”. was on Peru, and 
although he admired British energy he did not wish to see it exer- 
cised at the expense of the United States. The American Minister 
to Peru has asked for leave of absence to return home, and is anxious 
that a special committee of Congress should investigate South 
American diplomacy. Meanwhile CuiLi has accepted American 
mediation, and offers peace conditions embracing concessions by 
Peru of the Tarapaca district and the guano deposits on Lobos 
Island, with an indemnity of 4,000,000/. within sixteen years, Arica 
to be kept by Chili in the event cf non-payment. Chili would 
facilitate the meetings of an American envoy and some provisional 
Peruvian Government—except that of Sefior Calderon; but if these 
negotiations -fail, Chili will decline all further intervention on the 
part of the United States. 

Returning to the States proper, there has been a violent attack 
on England in the Philadelphia Congress by a Mr. Robinson, who 
supported the Fenian cause, and suggested that enough troops 
should be sent over to deliver the Irish prisoners and lay London in 
ashes. Mr. Gladstone came in fora good deal of abuse, and the 
British Government was also soundly rated at a decidedly Com- 
munistic meeting of New York trade-societies to express sympathy 
with Ireland. Returning, however, to the House, the Foreign 
Committee have requested the President to obtain a list of all 
American citizens imprisoned in Great Britain, and communicate it 
to ‘Congress.—Guiteau_ has moved for a new trial, and has 
appealed to the nation for funds to support his cause. As the case 
stands at present he will be hanged on June 30th. —A large building 
serving as newspaper offices in New York has been. burnt down 
with considerable loss of life. 


MISCELLANEOUS. ——- SWITZERLAND is suffering considerably 
from drought, the lakes and rivers being exceptionally low, while 
one affluent of the Rhine, the Théss, is completely dry. The 
village of Fettan in the Grisons is threatened, owing to the moving 
of the ancient moraine on which it is built.—In IraLy the Pope 
has written to the Bishops of North Italy, requesting them to 
moderate the language of the Clerical papers ; while the beatification 
of another new saint, Fra Umile de. Bisignano, once a Calabrian 
shepherd, has been celebrated in St. Peter’s with great pomp.—In 
GREECE King George has opened the Parliament with a satistactory 
declaration of the relations with Turkey. He met with an unusually 
cool reception.—In Russa, the latest news from the Jeannette 
expedition states that Mr. Melville has started for the mouth of the 
River Lena to resume the search for Lieutenant De Long and his 


‘party. The supply of provisions is plentiful, and, if necessary, the 


search will be prolonged far into the ensiling summer. 


-to Newara Eliya, and take part inan elk hunt. 
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THE Queen and Princess Beatrice still remain in the Isle of 
Wight. On Saturday Her Majesty drove out, and the Earl and 
Countess Granville and the Rev. H. White arrived at the Castle. 
In* the evening the ex-Empress Eugénie, Madame de Arcos, the 
Duc de Bassano, Sir H. Ponsonby, and Captain Bigge dined with 
the Queen. On Sunday Her Majesty and Princess Beatrice attended 
Divine Service at Whippingham Church. The Rev. Canon 
Protheroe, M.A., and the Rev. H. White, M.A., Chaplain of the 
Chapel Royal, Savoy, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
officiated, the latter preaching the sermon, On Monday Her 
Majesty and Princess Beatrice visited the ex-Empress Eugénie at 
Osborne Cottage, and the Earl and Countess of Granville left the 
Castle. Lady and Miss Biddulph dined with the Queen in the 
evening, while on Tuesday the Queen gave audience to the Ion. 
G. Shaw-Lefevre, and entertained Sir H. and Lady Ponsonby, 
Admiral Ryder, and Captain Carter, commanding the guardship 
‘Hector, at dinner. Her Majesty holds a Council on Monday, and 
returns to Windsor on the i6th inst. Her Majesty will hold 
Drawing Rooms at Buckingham Palace on the 17th inst., and 
March fst, at three o'clock, and about March 17th will probably 
spend three weeks on the Continent. Her Majesty’s former head 
nurse, Mrs. Jane Sly, of Kew Palace, died on Saturday from 
inflamation of the lungs, in her seventieth year. Mrs. Sly attended 
as nurse to Her Majesty’s four eldest children. 

The Prince of Wales returned to town on Saturday from 
Brantinghamthorpe, where he had been staying with Mr, Sykes, 
M.P. The Prince planted a tree in commemoration of his wsit. 
The Princess of Wales, with her daughters, attended Divine 
Service at Sandringham Church on Sunday. The Rev. F’. Hervey, 


- Rector of Sandringham, officiated. On Tuesday the Prince joined 


his wife and daughters at Sandringham, and early next week the 
Royal party will come to London for the season. The Prince of 
Wales will preside over a public meeting of the International 
Fisheries Exhibition, 1883, which will be held shortly. The Prince 
and Princess will be present at the Irish Ballad Concert at the Royal 
Victoria Hall on the gth inst., while the Prince will hold Leveés 
at St. James’s Palace, on February 23rd and March oth, at two 
o'clock. The Prince will preside at the Festival Dinner of the 
Victoria Hospital for Children, at Willis’s Rooms, on March 29th. 
The Prince and Princess will visit Yarmouth during _ the 
last week of May. Princes Albert Victor and George, who have 
been the guests of Sir James Longden, the Governor of Ceylon, left 
Colombo last Saturday for Kandy. On Monday there was to bea 
procession to the elephants’ kraal, where about thirty animals were 
expected to be captured. From Kandy the Princes woul:l then go 
The Mediterranean 
Squadron will assemble at Athens in April next to meet the young 
Princes, who are expected there about that time. 

The Duke of Edinburgh’s arrival at Stornoway last week was 
somewhat delayed by strong winds, and it was late on Thursday 


- evening when the Zizely, with the Duke on board, anchored in the 


harbour. On Sunday the Duke arrived at Greenock, and on Monday 
left for the Isle of Man, which he reached on Tuesday. An address 
was presented to the Duke, after which he drove from Douglas to 
Castletown, where loyal addresses were again presented to him. 
At Port St. Mary he laid the foundation-stone of a new breakwater, 
and the pier when completed will be named after him. Returning 
to Douglas, the Duke crossed the island by train to Peel, and 
inspected the ancient Castle there, again returning to Douglas, and 
dined at Government House. In the evening there was a grand 
ball, The Duke left again on Wednesday, reaching the Mersey in 
the evening, where he inspected the guardship Aesestance next day. 
—The Duke of Connaught has resumed his command of the 
Third Infantry Brigade at Aldershot. 

The return of the Duke of Albany, with the Princess Héléne of 
Waldeck, has been deferred, owing to the slight illness of the Duke. 
The Duke of Albany has accepted the office of President of the 
Local Committee of the British Association. 


Tue MILD WINTER.——Mr. Aston, a very well-known Cheshire 
farmer, says, ‘‘The weather hitherto has been a great benefit to all 
agriculturists. Our cows are out all day and come up full, and the 
grass is not all gone yet, nor have we made much impression on 
the hay. For several weeks past the weather has been similar 
to what it was in January, 1869, when grass on all good Iand was 
springing nicely through the month, and in February following a 
little wild clover appeared in blossom.” Even in Cumberland’ 
primroses, crocuses, and daisies are in full bloom, A friend at 
Thorncombe, in Someret, writes, ‘‘ Wallflowers, mignonette, forget- 
me-nots, violets, polyanthuses, stocks, and snowdrops are now in 
bloom here.” 

WEATHER ANOMALIES.——On January 2tst, in Cheshire, the 
barometer standing at 30°60, there was a gentle fall of rain for about 
forty minutes, when a fine rainbow appeared in the sky. The recent 
high barometer was accompanied by general gloominess in the air ; 
and-meteorologists now tell us that ‘‘an anti-cyclone” is by no 
means entirely to be desired. 

LENTILS, —Why are lentils never grown in this country? They 
flourish on dry unfertile sandy soils, which will bear few other 
plants, leguminous or otherwise. They used to be grown and to 
succeed in parts of Lincolnshire, but corn supplanted them. They 
are most nutritive food, and the straw is finer than that of tares. 
Three bushels to two acres is a fair seed allowance, 

Tue Cart -Horse SHow will be held at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, on the 28th February and ist and 2nd March. The list 
contains twelve classes, with valuable money prizes for stallions and 
mares, and two classes for geldings ; also three champion cups, of 
the value of eighty guineas, including one cup given by the Lord 
Mayor of London. 

LANDED EsTATES.——The famous Burwell Park estate of 2,040 
acres, near Louth, in Lincolnshire, is for sale.—Swinton Park, in 
Yorkshire, is also in the market. This estate covers 22,000 acres, 
and is the largest property which has been offered for sale for a 
very long time.—The estate of Curriehill has just been sold for 
46, 100/., which is considered a good price. The area is 362 acres. 
—The estate of Thurston, in Haddingtonshire, has just been bought 
by Sir William Miller for 170,000/,—The island of Herm, one of 
the smaller Channel Islands, has been bought by the Carthusians. . 
Seclusion the good monks will certainly find, and we do not imagine 
the taxes will be high. 

THE Land Question, said Lord Derby, at the Knowsley rent 
audit, admits of an easy solution, The owners of encumbered 
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estates wanted more power to sell, and for the rest i 
people with money that they would do well to invest ee 
trust the soil, From his lordship’s answer to some Welsh Radicals 
it is evident that he is strongly opposed to any legislation in England 
on Irish lines, Logic has never counted for much in practical 
rane aie wsOF ot those who ges been foremost in passing the 
rish Land Act are quite prepared to resi imi islati 
a eae ne q prep Oo resist any similar legislation 

EntomoLocicaL Po.itics,——Sir William Hart-Dyke, in a 
political speech the cther day, compared certain Liberals’ to wasps 
*‘who kept on stinging their prey even after they had killed it.” 
This has roused Sir William’s entomological neighbour, Sir John 
Lubbock, who took occasion, at Sevenoaks, to state that no well- 
conducted wasp ever thought of such behaviour, and, therefore, that 
‘* Sir William’s politics were as bad as his entomology.” As the 
member for Mid-Kent has never kept a tame wasp to our knowledge, 
while his opponent is a noted authority, we suppose he had better 
give in. 

THE SHROPSH'RE CHAMBER OF AGRICULTURE have. chosen 
the Rev. Garnett Botfield as chairman, and we have seldom known 
an appointment so heartily received. The Chamber discussed at 


some length a motion condemning both the amount and ‘the © 


incidence of local taxation. Sir Baldwyn Leighton, M.P., spoke 
on the subject, and the resolution was passed, : : 
Souti WILTs FARMERS,——A contemporary ‘‘ hears of South 


Wilts farmers giving balls which cost 150/. apiece, dinners’ and © 


dances, keeping thoroughbred hunters—four or five of them, at 150 
guineas each, and subscribing 50/ a year to keep up the hunt,” 
This is special information—very. Our own correspondents tell us 
that there is no country more depressed—agriculturally speaking— 
than is Wiltshire, that farmers are giving up their holdings, and 
labourers taking wages which they would have abused employers for 
even suggesting a few years ago. 

PoacuinG hardly appears to be on the decrease. A sporting 
contemporary publishes fourteen prominent cases as a single week’s 
record, which would make 728 in the course of a year. The number 
of cases calling for more than local record is naturally but small in 
proportion to the total number of offences ; in fact it may be said of 
this crime that the metropolis only hears of those offences which 
have been accompanied by a serious affray, 

NaTurRAL History Nores. Salmon disease is spreading in 
the Tweed.—A chub has been taken in the Thames weighing 
4lb. 4%40z.—A gadwall (Aas. strepera) has recently been shot at 
Weymouth.—A hen harrier has been trapped in the New Forest.— 
Eggs were noticed in a lark’s nest at West Mersea on the 18th of 
January.—For the last few days a corn crake, has been heard 
calling near Beaconsfield, 
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Cart Rosa CoMPANY. Balfe’s hitherto (to English audiences) 
unknown opera, Pittore e Duca, was produced on Saturday night, 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, before a densely crowded audience ; and, 
if repeated applause may be accepted as criterion, with decided 
success. Having on more than one occasion referred to this work 
by the popular Trish musician; libretto, from the laboratory of 
Signor Piave (who furnished Verdi with // Trovatore, Rigoletto, and 
other dismal tragedies) ; its production, at Trieste, in 1856; and its 
withdrawal, after two or three performances, in consequence of 
some misunderstanding never yet intelligibly explained, little 
remains on these points. For detailed accounts of the plot our 
daily contemporaries may be consulted with advantage. Enough 
that, in our opinion, the alteration made in the original design of 
Piave (abroad, be it understood) is by no means an improvement, 
and that the sudden recall of the Duc d’Alva, just in the hope of 
gratifying his revenge, accompanied by the unexpected summons of 
the Painter to the Court of Queen Elizabeth, in no way atones for 
what’ must have been the charfentier of the Italian librettist. 
We might as well, for sake of the stereotyped ‘‘ happy ending,” 
illustrated by a vocal display for the frinza donna, change the 
denouement of Ernani, the Trovatore, the Traviata, Rigoletto, or 
indeed any of Verdi’s operas, from the earliest to Don Carlos, 
La Forza del Destino, Louisa Miller, and Aida. What, indeed, 
would become of all Wagner’s operas (‘‘dramas”—we beg pardon), 
from Rienzi to the Goétterdimmerung, if all were allowed to 
“end happily?” Nevertheless, Mr. Barrett has taken honestly 
what came to his hand. His English version, under the 
name of Aforo, the Painter of Antwerp, exhibits both literary 
and dramatic skill, and the book, as we have it, is more than 
acceptable. True, the duel between the Duke and the Painter— 
rivals for the affection of the heroine, Olivia Campano—is suddenly 
arrested ; but we doubt if the majority of spectators, where a Balie 
opera is in question, would prefer a more exciting climax, With 
regard to the music it may be said at once that very much of it is in 
the composer’s happiest vein. In the concerted pieces we have thit 
light off-handedness which, with him, as with so many Italian and 
French composers, answers every purpose, where more studied 
elaboration might fail to hit the mark ; and to this may be added 
the consoling fact that.we are never brought near to the verge of dul- 
ness. Moreover, Balfe possessed the secret of writing well for voices 
and accommodating them to the end he had in view; while his 
orchestration is as clear and bright as it is consistently unpretentious— 
the scope and character of the instruments (on several of which, by 
the way, he was a proficient) being within his knowledge and at 
easy command. About his talent and fecundity as a writer of songs 
and ballads there can be no dispute. The faculty of tune was 
inherent in him; and the day is far distant, whatever the zealous 
advocates of rhythmical tunelessness may urge, when the striking 
manifestation of this faculty shall cease to attract the attention 
and enchant the ears of the un-‘tadvanced” multitude. We 
cannot speak in detail of the various numbers comprised in the score 
of AMforo; but it may be added without further preamble that it 
contains not a few examples of the fertile tune-invention possessed 
vy a musician who has given to the world so many melodies, from 
“The Light of Other Days,” to the ‘* Rose Song” (// Zalismano), 
which are likely to outlivenew fashions, however cloquently advocated. 
‘These, nearly without exception, are pure ** Balfe,” and by no 
means less welcome on that account, for Balfe, in this particular 
sphere, had a style essentially his own, no matter to what extent he 
may have adopted, according to his immediate humour, the Italian 
and French schools as types, for his overtures and concerted pieces. 
(foro, by the way, has no regular overture—the more’s the pity). 
Among the songs likely to win general popularity may be cited a 
romance, ‘Is it, then, in vain I’ve waited ” (Act 1), sung by 
Antonio Moro while contemplating the portrait of his beloved 
Olivia (Balfe’s “Caro immagine”) —a melody with the true 
melodious ‘ring ;” another song for Moro, a Farewell, ye thoughts 
of joy and gladness;” a romance for the Duc d’Alva, ‘ Bold 
knight his armour wearing ;” and, perhaps, best of all, Moro’s 
barcarole, ‘On my gondola so lonely” (Act 2)—all, the last 
especially, felicitous examples of Balfe at his best, and how 
grateful. to the audience was shown in the lond encores 
elicited by three out of the four, the honours in the 
first and last falling to Mr. M‘Guckin; in the third, to 


' by the way of Georges Bizet). 


“Mr. Emden) being a veritable picture. 


Mr. Crotty. here is also in Act 2a charmincly i 
between Olivia and Moro, the opening of which Te eel 
among the gems of the opera, besides some characteristic dance 
music of the unadilterated Spanish flavour, The performance 
generally may be praised with little reserve. Madame Valleria, in 
spite of a cold, for which indulgence was asked, and which occa 
sionally incapacitated her from doing full justice to the vocal require- 
ments of her part (Olivia, asa matter of course), contrived to win 
the unanimous sympathies of the house by the earnest intelligence of 
her delineation and the poetic meaning imparted to the music where 
true expression signifies more than all the rest. Mr. Leslie Crotty 
is a thoroughly capable representative of the Duke, the music of 
which is quite suited to his voice; but he will do still more. 
or we are greatly mistaken, to mect with corresponding results 
the dramatic requirements of the character. In this par- 
ticular, too, Mr. M‘Guckin has some difficulties to overcome, 
though his success as a vocalist, absolute and undeniable, has raised 
him more than a step higher in public esteem, and encourages hopes 
which it only remains for the young tenor himself to fulfil. The 
other parts are efficiently supported by Miss Giulia (why not Julia?) 
Warwick ; Messrs. Dudley Thomas and Herbert d’Egville (a cousin 
_ The opera is admirably put upon 
the stage, each. scene (the last in particular—a view of Antwerp, by 

. The costumes, too, fr 
designs by Mr. Charles Lyall, evince both artistic’ taste aid 
Acquaintance with the historical period of the story. The per- 
formance _ was conducted by Mr. Carl Rosa himself, whose 
enthusiastic reception proved the high estimation in which he is 
held ; and what pains the orchestra took with the music of’ Balfe 
a compatriot of so many of them, need hardly be stated. 

Ast Liszt.——After a twelvemonths’ absence Franz Liszt has 
returned to his Hungarian domicile in Buda-Pesth, accompanied by 
Madlle. Daniela von Biilow, who, with grand-daughterly solicitude, 
tended him through his long and serious illness. It is whispered 
in Vienna, that notwithstanding the. severe and thoroughly ‘well- 
merited castigation administered by Dr. Eduard Hanslick, the 
distinguished critic of the Neue Freie Presse, Liszt has been flattered 
with the idea of an ‘‘ovation” from his compatriots, in acknow- 


? 


ledgment of the fierce attack on the Hebrew race of artists of every — 


denomination interpolated in the latest edition’of his inflated book 
on Frederic Chopin, which all true friends and admirers of that 
genuine Polish musician would willingly see committed to the 
flames, as in some respects a libel. upon Chopin the man, and in 


others a false estimate of Chopin the composer. By the way, Liszt's . 


cantata, Zvizabeth, is shortly to be produced by the New Musical 
Society of Brussels. Its performance, not very long ago, in St. 
James’s Hall cannot have been forgotten. : 

Warrs.——LZa Damnation de Faust of Berlioz was recently 
produced at the Grand Theatre, Prague, and so much applauded as 
to induce the promoters to give it a second hearing on the day 
following.—Herr Henschel, the bass baritone, well known to English 
audiences, and his wife (formerly Miss Lilian Bailey), are still at 
Boston (Massachusetts), where they enjoy as much favour as at the 
beginning of their sojourn in the United States.—A new Orchestral 
Union of fifty performers, under the direction of Dr. E, J. Kimball, 
has been established in Washington (U.S.).—Madlle. Bianca Bianchi, 
the soprano, not long ago so great a favourite at our Royal Italian 
Opera, and since the ‘‘pet” of the Imperial Opera in Vienna, is 
engaged tosing next month at the Scala (Milan), and during Lent at 
the Fenice, Venice.—At Milan the Municipality have decided on 
connecting telephonically the Scala and Canobbiana Theatres, as also 
the Town Hall with the firemen’s barracks. ‘The Teatro Giacini at 
Pezzana is shortly to open for operatic performances,—The Duca- 
a’ Alba, Donizetti’s much-talked-of ‘* posthumous ” opera, is now in 
rehearsal at the Teatro Apollo, Rome. The artists, &c., belonging 
to theatres in the Italian capital are organising a Mutual Aid Society 
—an excellent idea.—The electric light has been adopted at the 
Royal Theatre in Malta.—Both French and German papers state 
that, according to Herr Angelo Neumann (Richard Wagner's 
“Chancellor ”), the projected performances of Lohengrin in Paris 
are only postponed, and will be held in due time, though in what 
language and by what artists ('rench or German) is to all appearances 
a moot question.—Bottesini, the famous contrabassist, has just 
completed an ofera buffa, to be entitied Badele. Is it a skit upon 
Anton Rubinstein’s Tower of Babel? Bottesini is just the wag to 
contemplate such heresy.—The ‘* Willems Genootschap ” of Ghent 
have been getting up a musical festival, to be held on the r1th inst. 
The conspicuous features of the programme are to consist of two new 
and important works by Benoit, one of the foremost living Belgian 
composers. 


Market. 

A Rattway Passencers’ Protection Society has been 
formed, which has for its object “ the inquiry into and removal of 
unjust or vexatious acts or regulations affecting travellers made by 


redress for loss or 


railway companies and others, and’ obtainin: 
. H. Verney, The 


inconvenience incident thereto.” Captain 
Cedars, Esher, is the honorary secretary. 

BREACH OF PRomIsE.——A lady, who, after breaking off an 
engagement with one swain, had accepted his brother as her 
affianced husband, and subsequently treated him in the same 
fashion, has been ordered by Lord Coleridge and a special jury to 
pay her second disappointed lover one farthing damages, without 
costs. We are not told whether the probable value of the defendant 
as a wife, or the intensity of the plaintiff’s suffering, formed the 
basis of the estimate, 

THE WIMBLEDON Poisoninc CasE.——A true bill for wilful 


-murder has been found against Dr. Lamson, but the trial has been 


postponed until next session, 

Oxrorp Unversity has lately been the scene of a number of 
daring robberies perpetrated by an audacious thief, who visited 
several rooms, in the absence of their occupants, and carried off 
money, jewellery, watches, or any portable valuables which 
happened to lie about. In two in&tances, finding that the rooms 
were not unoccupied, he retired, apologising for having made a 
mistake. 

BuRGLARS continue to practise their profession with success in 
many instances, but in some few cases the fortune of war goes 
against them. One was captured on Saturday by a publican in 
Catherine Street, Strand, who, finding him on a landing in the 
dark, and suspecting that he might be armed, very sensibly 


tapped him on the head with a staff, and afterwards handed 
him over to the police. On Monday, at Hackney, two plucky 
policemen—Reamy, 235 N, and Stapleton, 33 N R—captured 
two burglars, one of whom was armed with a revolver, with which 
he fired at Reamy, though fortunately the bullet only tore the sleeve 
of his coat.—At Nottingham a policeman named , Elsworth is under 
arrest charged with committing burglaries upon his beat. Some of 
the stolen property has been found at his lodgings, a silk dress being 
concealed in a chimney. 

A SHOCKING MurpER,—The mysterious disappearance of the 
little girl, ‘Georgiana Moore, from her home in Westmoreland 
Street, Pimlico, some six weeks ago, is now explained by the 
discovery of her dead body in the River Medway, at the village 
of Yalding, in Kent. A woman named Pay, who formerly lived 
in the same house with the Moore family, and who has recently 
been staying with some friends at Yalding has been arrested, and, 
according to the statement of the detectives, has made some 
damaging admissions, which, however, she denied when before the 
magistrates on Wednesday. 

“THE CHARGE OF FRAUDULENT CONSPIRACY brought against 
Dr. Arbrath, of Sunderland, and his patient, Mr. McMann, by the 
North Eastern Railway Company completely broke down at the 
trial, and the jury acquitted both, adding that they left the Court 
without a.stain on their character. Most people will agree with the 
verdict, and,. perhaps, think besides that Mr. McMann ought now to 
receive some further compensation in addition to the 720/. given to 
him as solace for.a broken life. 

a 

BLUNDERING JusTICcu.——Before the justice-loving British 
public have had time to recover from the shock resulting from the 
discovery of the innocence of the convicts Johnston and Clowes, 
and ere the Government has made up its mind upon the question 
of compensations in their case—we may say ex farenthése, that con- 
sidering the social, physical, and pecuniary losses they have 
sustained the soo/. offered appears to us to be miserably inadequate, 
another instance of alleged miscarriage of justice comes before us 
in the case of the girl Amelia Jordan, who four years ago was 
sentenced to fourteen years’ penal servitude for stealing .a_box of 
jewels belonging to her young mistress, the daughter of Colonel 
Lane, of Broad Oak, Boxhiil, Sussex. The jewels appear 
to have been stolen during the confusion consequent on the 
outbreak. of a fire in the lady’s bedroom, and Jordan being 
taxed with the theft, took umbrage and started to go home to her 
parents in London. She was, however, arrested at Croydon, having 
been searched both at Boxhill and Croydon, and was charged with 
stealing some articles of trifling value, which had been found in her 
room. The jury, however, acquitted her ; but six weeks afterwardsthe 
jewels were found in a lavatory at Croydon Station, and she 
was then rearrested, tried, convicted, and sentenced. She still 
asserts her innocence, and friends who are now getting up a petition 
to the Home Secretary for an inquiry into the case contend that it 
is most improbable that the jewels could have remained so long in 
such a place without being discovered, and they also call 
attention to the singular fact that as soon as they were found 
the box also was discovered, floating in a cistern at Broad Oak 
which had previously been searched, It is, of course, too soon yet to 
form a judgment in the matter, but we should not be greatly sur- 
prised to hear that Jordan, like Johnston and Clowes, receives a 
“free pardon” and some money compensation. It is exceedingly 
unpleasant to reflect that these are but sample cases, as it. were, and 
that in all probability’a certain percentage of our convicted felons are 
in reality innocent men and women, who, nevertheless, have been 
unable, either from ignorance or lack of pecuniary means, to clear 
their characters to the satisfaction of the judges and juries before 
whom they were tried. It is a glaring anomaly that in the 
pettiest civil cases the disputants may appeal and appeal 
again from Court to Court, and carry on the _ litigation 
for years if it so please them, whilst in matters where the 
reputation, the liberty, or even the life of the accused is at stake, 
there is absolutely no appeal upon the merits of the case, except by 
way of petition to the Home Secretary ; appeals to the Queen’s 
Bench, the High Court of Justice, or the Court for the considera- 
tion of Crown Cases Reserved being confined to legal technicali- 
ties. It is high time that this should be set right. Judges and 
juries are but men, and their decisions are therefore necessarily 
fallible ; and it is the height of absurdity and injustice to close the 
door against any re-hearing of a criminal case as soon as a verdict 
has been given. The need of reform is urgent, as is, also the 
necessity of preventing in some way the astonishing and deplorable 
disparity of sentences which now so frequently excites popular 
indignation. 
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WEATHER CHART FOR THE WEEK 
From, JAN, 26 To. FEB, 1 (INCLUsIVE). 
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The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
k ending Wednesday midnight. The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred., The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 

Remarxs.—At the commencement of this period we were still to some extent 
under the influence of the anti-cyclone which had for so many days been lying in 
our neighbourhood, and the weather was therefore dull, foggy, and cold, the 
maximum. temperature on Thursday (26th ult.) being only 35°. Inthe course of 
Friday (27th ult.), however, the high pressure moved away south-castward, the 
weather cleared considerably, and the advent of a. decided southerly wind was 
attended by a brisk rise in temperature, the maximum on that day being as high 
as 47° On Saturday (28th ult.), owing to the appearance of some rather impor- 
tant depressions on our western coasts, the weather became more cloudy, and on 
Sunday (agth ult.), when one of these disturbances crossed Englsot steady rain 
fell fortwo or three hours. In the rear of this depression the wind veered to 
north-west, and subsequently to east, but the weather continued dull or cloudy 
until Wednesday (rst inst.), when it became fine, and bright. The wind had by 
that time drawn into south-east, and seemed likely to get into south again, with a 
speedy return of cloudy, mild weather. The barometer was hi hest (30' 7e inches) 
on Wednesday (rst inst.) ; lowest (30°00 inches) on Sunday (2gth ult.) ae 
o'7oinches. ‘emperature was highest (52°) on Saturday and puna fa and 
agth inst.) ; lowest (29°) on Wednesday (rst inst.) ; range, 22°. Rain fell ono 
day. Total amount, 0°18 inches. 


EXPLANATION. 
barometer during the past wee 
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INVERNESS FROM THE RIVER SIDE 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH IN SCOTLAND 


Pep. 4, 1882 ' . . 
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DRAWN BY WILLIAM SMALL 


Lady Amaldina kissed her future husband,—as she ‘might have kissed her grandfather. 


MARION FAY: A Novel 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
AUTHOR OF “FRAMLEY PARSONAGE.” “ORLEY Farm,” “THE SMALL House AT ALLINGTON,” “THE WAY We Live Now,” &¢. &e, 


CHAPTER XIX. term arranged as to the young lady’s visit, as her time was not of welcome his wife’s niece before dinner without any reference to the dis- 
LADY AMALDINA’S LOVER aa Se ie at. had been explained og that the enions ofthe railed Almostat thesamemoment Lord Llwddythlw 
. er must reach Denbi the ¢.4% train, so as to be able to visit made his appearance, havin: arrived at the late: ible: 
bee a ee ip Sine Liwddythlw, the Welsh certain institutions in ie een bela: a public dinner which was to and hhavias Hessel himself in ten minutes. cai cages 
seat of u e] uh € a roto: we in the next county ;—one of the be held in the Conservative interest at'seven. Lord Liwddythlw present but the family Lady Amaldina kissed her future husband,— 
seats, that is, lor ce Duke. nad cg eg in many counties, Here had comfort in thinking that he could utilise his two days’ idleness a5 she might have kissed her grand father,—and his lordship received 
at this period of the -year it =e ord Liwddythlw to live,—not at Trafford in composing and studying the speéch on the present state the salutation as any stern, undemonstrative grandfather might have 
for any special gratification of his own, but because North Wales of affairs, which, though to be uttered at Denbigh, would, no doubt, done. Then Mr. Greenwood entered, with the Mayor and his wife, 
was supposed to require e ee a oe looked to the Quarter. appear in all the London newspapers on the following morning. > and the party was complete. The Marquis took Lady ‘Amaldina 
Sessions, to the Roads, to the Lunatic ou and to the Conser- As it was to be altogether a lovers’ meeting, no company was to out to dinner and her lover sat next to her. The Mayor and his wife 
vative Interests generally of that part of Great Bnitain. That he be invited. . Mr. Greenwood would, of course, be there. To make were on the other side of the table, and Mr. Greenwood was between 
should spend Christmas at Llwddythlw was a thing of course. In up something of a dinner party, the Mayor of Shrewsbury was them. The soup had not been handed round before Lord Llwddy- 
January he went into Durham ; February to Somersetshire. _iIn this asked for the first evening, with his wife. The Mayor was a strong thlw was deep in a question as to the comparative merits of the Shrop- 
way he parcelled himself out about the kingdom, remaining in Conservative politician, and Lord Liwddythlw would therefore be shire and Welsh lunatic asylums. From that moment till the time 
London of course from the first to the last of the Parliamentary glad to meet him. For the next day’s dinner the clergyman of the at which the gentlemen went to the ladies in the drawing-room the 
Session. It was, we may say emphatically, a most useful life, but parish with his wife and daughter were secured. The chief draw- conversation was altogether of a practical nature. As soon as the 
in which there was no recreation and very little excitement. Tt was back to these festive arrangements consisted in the fact that both ladies had left the table, roads and asylums gave way to general 
not wonderful that he should be unable to find time to get married. Lady Amaldina and her lover arrived on the day of the bitter  politics,—as to which the Marquis and Mr, Greenwood allowed the 
As he could not get as far as Castle Hautboy,—partly, perhaps, quarrel between the Marquis and his wife. Conservatives to have pretty much their own way. In the drawing: 
because he did not especially like the ormnium-gatherum mode of Perhaps, however, the coming of guests is the best relief which | room conversation became rather heavy, till, at a few minutes after 
living which prevailed there,—it had been arranged that he should — can be afforded for the misery of such domestic feuds. After such ten, the Mayor, observing that he had a drive before him, retired for 
give up two days early in December to meet the lady of his love words as had been spoken Lord and Lady Trafford could hardly have the night. The Marchioness with Lady Amaldina followed quickly ; 
under her aunt’s roof at Trafford Park. Lady Amaldina and he sat down comfortably to dinner with no one between them but Mr, and withia five minutes the Welsh lord having muttered something 
were both to arrive there on Wednesday, December grd, and Greenwood. Insuchcase therecouldnothave been much conversation. 48 to the writing of letters was within the seclusion of his own bed 
room. Note word of love had been spoken, but Lady Amaldina 


remain tZ! the Tuesday morning, There had not been any special But now the Marquis could come bustling into the drawing-room to 


Tio 


was satisfied. On her toilet table she found a little parcel addressed 
to her by his lordship containing a locket with her monogram, 
“A, L,,” in diamonds. The hour of midnight was long passed before 
his lordship had reduced to words the first half of those promises 
of constitutional safety which he intended to make to the Con- 
servatives of Denbigh. Not much was seen of Lord Llwddythlw 
after breakfast on the following morning, so determined was he to 
do justice to the noble cause which he had in hand. After lunch a 
little expedition was arranged for the two lovers, and the busy poli- 
tician allowed himself to be sent out for a short drive with no other 
companion than his future bride. Had he been quite intimate with 
her he would have given her the manuscript of his speech, and occu- 
pied himself by saying it to her asa lesson which he had learnt. 
‘As he could not do this he recapitulated to her all his engagements 
as though excusing his own slowness as to matrimony, and declared 
that what with the property and what with Parliament, he never 
knew whether he was standing on his head or his-heels. But when 
he paused he had done nothing towards naming a certain day, so that 
Lady Amaldina found herself obliged to take the matter into her 
own hands, ‘When then do you think it will be?” she asked, 
He put his hand up and rebbed his head under his hat-as though 
the subject were very distressing to him. ‘I would not for worlds, 
you know, think thst I was in your way,” she said, with just a tone 
of reproach in her voice. 

He was in truth sincerely attached to her ;—much more so than 
it was in the compass of her nature to be tohim. If he could 
have had her for his wife without any trouble of bridal preparations, 
or of subsequent honeymooning, he would most willingly have 
begun from this moment, It was incumbent on him to be married, 
and he had quite made up his mind that this was the sort of wife 
that he required. But now he was sadly put about by that tone of 
reproach, ‘I wish to goodness,” he said, “that I had been born a 
younger brother, or just anybody else ‘than I am.” 

‘Why on earth should you wish that?” 

‘ Because I am so bothered. Of course, you don’t understand it.” 

“T do understand,” said Amaldina ;—‘‘ but there must, you know, 
be some end to all that. I suppose the Parliament and the Lunatic 
Asylums will go on just the same always.” ; : 

** No doubt,—no doubt.” ; 

‘If so, there is no reason why any day should ever be fixed. 
People are beginning to think that it must be off, because it has 
been talked of so Jong.” ; 

**T hope it will never be off.” 

“¥ know the Prince said the other day that he had expected 
But it does not signify what he expected.” Lord Llwddythlw had 
also heard the story of what the Prince had said that he expected, 
and he scratched his head again with vexation. [It had been 
reported that the Prince had declared that he had hoped to be 
asked to bé godfather long ago. Lady Amaldina had probably 
heard some other version of the story. ‘‘ What I mean is that 
everybody was surprised that it should be so long postponed, and 
that they now begin to think it is abandoned altogether. 

“ Shall we say June next?” said the ecstatic lover, Lady Amaldina 
thought that June would do very well. ‘But there will be the 
Towns’ Education Improvement Bill,” said his lordship, again 
scratching his head. 

“T thonght all the towns had been educated long ago.” He 
looked at her with feelings of a double sorrow ;—sorrow that she 
should have known so little, sorrow that she should be treated so 
badly. ‘I think we will put it off altogether,” she said angrily. 

‘*No, no, no,” he exclaimed, ‘* Would Augustdo? I certainly 
have promised to be at Inverness to open the New Docks.” 

‘““That’s nonsense,” she said. ‘* What can the Docks want with 
you to open them?” 

“¢ My father, you know,” he said, ‘‘has a very great interest in 
the city. Ithink I'll get David to do it.” Lord David was his 
brother, also a Member of Parliament, and a busy man, as were all 
the Powell family ; but one who liked a little recreation among the 
moors when the fatigue of the House of Commons were over. - 

“© Of course he could do it,” said Lady Amaldina, ‘' He got 
himself married ten years ago.” 

“TIL ask him, but he’ll be very angry. He always says that he 
oughtn’t to be made to do an elder brother’s work.” ; 

“Then I may tell mamma?” His lordship again rubbed’ his 
head, but did it this time in a manner that was conceived to signify 
assent. The lady pressed his arm gently, and the visit to Trafford, 
as far as she was concerned, was supposed to have been a success. 
She gave him another little squeeze as they got out of the carriage, - 
and he went away to sadly learn the rest of his speech, thinking how 


sweet it might be *‘To do as others use ; Play with the tangles of © 


Neeera’s hair, Or sport with Amaryllis in the shade.” 

But there was a worse interruption for Lord Llwddythlw than. 
this which he had now undergone. At about five, when he was 
making the peroration of his speech quite secure in his memory, a 
message came to him from the Marchioness, saying that she would 
be much obliged to him if he would give her five minutes in her own 
room. Perhaps he would be kind enough to drink a cup of tea 
with her. This message was brought by her ladyship’s own maid, 
and could be regarded only as a command. But Lord Llwddythlw 
wanted no tea, cared not at all for Lady Kingsbury, and was very 
anxious as to his speech, He almost cursed the fidgety fretfulness 
of women as he slipped the manuscript into his letter case, and 
followed the girl along the passages, 

“This is so kind of you,” she said, He gave himself the usual 
rub of vexation as he bowed his head, but said nothing. She saw 
the state of his mind, but was determined to persevere. Though he. 
was a man plain to look at, he was known to be the very pillar and 
support of his order. No man in England was so wedded to the 
Conservative cause,—to that cause which depends for its success on 


the maintenance of those social institutions by which Great Britain . 


has become the first among the nations. No one believed as did 
Lord Liwddythiw in keeping the different classes in their own 
places,—each place requiring honour, truth, and industry. The 
Marchioness understood something of his character in that respect. 
Who therefore would be so ready to see the bitterness of her own 
injuries, to sympathise with her as to the unfitness of that son and 
daughter who had no blood relationship to herself, to perceive how 
infinitely better it would be for the ‘‘order” that her own little 
Lord Frederic should be allowed to succeed, and to assist in keeping 
the institutions of Great Britain in their proper position? She had 
become absolutely dead to the fact that by any allusion to the pro- 
bability of such a succession she was expressing a wish for the 
untimely death of one for whose welfare she was bound to be 
solicitous. She had lost, by constant dwelling on the subject, her 
power of seeing how the idea would strike the feelings of another 
person. Here wasa man peculiarly blessed in the world, a man at 
the very top of his ‘‘ order,” one who would be closely connected 
with herself, and on whom at some future time she might be able to 
lean as on a strong staff. Therefore she determined to trust her 
sorrows into his ears, : 

*« Won't you have a cup of tea?” 

*«T never take any at this time of the day.” 

‘* Perhaps a cup of coffee?” 

“Nothing before dinner, thank you.” 

“Vou were not at Castle Hauthboy when Hampstead and his 
sister were there?” 

“‘T have not been at Castle Hautboy since the spring.” 

**Did you not think it very odd“that they should have been 


asked ?”” 
**No, indeed! Why odd?” 
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“ You know the story ;—do you not? As one about to be so 
nearly connected with the family, you ought to know it. Lady 
Frances has made a most unfortunate engagement, to a young man 
altogether beneath her,—to a Post Office clerk !” 

‘*T did hear something of that.” 

“She behaved shockingly here, and was then taken away by her 
brother. JI have been forced to divorce myself from her altogether.” 
Lord Liwddythlw rubbed his head; but on this occasion Lady 
Kingsbury misinterpreted the cause of his vexation. He was 
troubled at being made to listen to this story. She conceived that 
he was disgusted by the wickedness of Lady Frances. ‘¢ After that 
I think my sister was very wrong to have her at Castle Hautboy. 


. No countenance ought to be shown to a young woman who can 


behave so abominably.” He could only rub his head. . ‘Do you 
not think that such marriages are most injurious to the best interests 
of society?” 

ee think that young ladies should marry in their own 
rank. - 

“So much depends upon it,—does it not, Lord Liwddythlw? 
All the future blood of our head families!- My own opinion Js 
that nothing could be too severe for such conduct.” 

‘* Will severity prevent it?” 

** Nothing else can. My own impression is that a father in such 
case should be allowed to confine his daughter. But then the 
Marquis is so weak,” 

“The country would not stand it for a moment.” 

‘So mnch the worse for the country,” said her ladyship, holding 
up her hands, ‘But the brother is if possible worse than the 
sister,” . 

‘* Hampstead ?” - 

‘* He utterly hates all idea of an aristocracy.” 

* That is absurd.” i ; 

**Most absurd,” said the Marchioness, feeling hersélf, to be 
encouraged 3—‘*most absurd, and abominable, and wicked. He is 
quite a revolutionist.” 

‘Not that, I think,” said hislordship, who knew pretty well the 
nature of Hampstead’s political feelings. 5 

“Indeed he is. Why, he encourages his sister! He would not 
mind her marrying a shoeblack if only he could debase his own 
family, Think what I must feel, 1, with my darling boys!” 

“Is not he kind to them ?” & ; 

**T would prefer that he should never see them !” 

_ IT don’t see that at all,” said the angry lord. . 

“But she altogether misunderstood him. “‘ When I think of what 
he is, and to what he will reduce the whole family should he live, I 
cannot bear to see him touch them. Think of the blood of the 
Traffords, of the blood of the Mountressors, of the blood of the 
Hautevilles ;—think of your own blood, which is now to be con- 
nected with theirs, and that all this is to be defiled because this-man 
chooses to bring about a disreputable, disgusting marriage with the 
expressed purpose of degrading us all.” 

“‘I beg your pardon, Lady Kingsbury; I shall be in no way 
degraded.” : 

“ Think of us; think of my children.” 

‘© Nor will they. It may be a misfortune, but will be no degrada- 
tion. Honour can only be impaired by that which is dishonourable. 
J wish that Lady Frances had given her heart elsewhere, but I feel 
sure that the name of her family is safe in her hands. As for 
Ifampstead, he is a young man for whose convictions I have no sym- 
pathy—but I am sure that he is a gentleman.” 

“«T would that he were dead!” said Lady Kingsbury in her wrath. 

‘* Lady Kingsbury !” 

**T would that he were dead !” , ; 

**T can only say,” said Lord Liwddythlw rising from his chair, 
‘that you have made your confidence most unfortunately. Lord 


’ 


Hampstead is a young nobleman whom I should be proud to call © 


my friend. A man’s politics are his own. His honour, his in- 
tegrity, and even his conduct belong in a measure to his family. I 
do not think that his father, or his brothers, or if I may say so, his 
stepmother, will ever have occasion té blush for anything that he 
may do,” With this he bowed to the Marchioness, and stalked out 
of the roonr with a grand manner, which those who saw him shuffling 
his feet in the House of Commons would hardly have thought be- 
longed to him. 

The dinner on that day was very quiet, and Lady Kingsbury 
retired to bed earlier even than usual. The conversation at the 
dinner was dull, and turned mostly on Church subjects. Mr. 
Greenwood endeavoured to be sprightly, and the parson, and the 
parson’s wife, and the parson’s daughter were uncomfortable. ‘Lord 
Lwddythlw was almost dumb. Lady Amaidina, having settled the 
one matter of interest to her, was simply contented. On the next 
morning her lover took his departure by an earlier train than he had 
intended. It was, he said, necessary that he should look into some 
matters at Denbigh before he made his speech. He contrived to 
get a compartment to himself, and there he practised his lesson till 
he felt that further practice would only confuse him, 

*©You had Fanny at the Castle the other.day,” Lady Kingsbury 
said the next morning to her niece. 

“Mamma thought it would be good-natured to ask them both.” 

“They did not deserve it, Their conduct has been such that I 
am forced to say that they deserve nothing from my family. Did 
she speak about this marriage of hers?” - 

‘© She did mention it.” ~ 

Well!” . 

‘6 Oh, there was nothing. Of course there was much more to say 
about mine. 
bridesmaid.” 

“Pray don’t have her.” 

“* Why, not, aunt ?” 4 

°° could not posstbly be there if you did. J have been com- 
pelled to divorce her from my heart.” 

** Poor Fanny !”. 

‘« But she was not ashamed of what she is doing ?” 

“IT should say not. She is not one of those that are ‘ever 
ashamed.” 

“No, no. Nothing would make her ashamed. All ideas of pro- 
priety she has banished from her, —-as though they didn’t exist. I 
expect to hear that she disregards marriage altogether.” 

* Aunt Clara !” 

‘© What can yoit expect from doctrines such as those which she 
and her brother share? Thank God, you have never been in the 
way of hearing of such things. It breaks my heart when I think of 
what my own darlings will be sure to hear some of these days,— 
should their half-brother and half-sister still be left alive. “But, 
Amaldina, pray -do not have her for one of your bridesmaids.” 
Lady Amaldina, remembering that her cousin was very handsome, 
and also that there might be a difficulty in making up the twenty 
titled virgins, gave her aunt no promise, ¥ 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE SCHEME IS SUCCESSFUL 


Wuen the matter was smentioned to George Roden by his 
mother he could see no reason uy she should not dine at Hendon 
Hall, He himself was glad to have an opportunity of getting 
over that roughness of feeling which had existed between him 
and his friend when they parted with each other on the road. 
As to his mother, it would be well thatshe should so far return to 
the usages of the world as to dine at the house of her son’s friend. 
“Tt js only going bacl to what you used to be,” he said. 


She was saying that she would be glad to be a: 
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‘You know nothing of what I used to be,” she replied, almost 


ao no questions, and have endeavoured so to train meee 
I should care but little about it, But 1 knew it i ag : 
after a pause he went back to the current of his though S ey: 
my father been a prince I think that I should take no pride in it. 
*Tt is wellto have been born a gentleman, she said. ‘idle 
“Tt is well to be a gentleman, and if the good | fangs peda 
generally attendant on high birth will help a man in reac. ing ee 
feelings and ‘grand resolves, so it may be that to have “ ia 
born will be an assistance. But if a man derogates from his birth, 
as so many do,—then it is a crime.” ~ 
«© All that has to be taken for granted, George. rr 
“But it is not taken for granted, Though the man himself be 


i d to be ennobled because 
knave, and fool, and coward, he is suppose Sn pana 


the blood of the Howards run in his veins. hed 
though he has gifts of nobility beyond compare he can har ly are 
to stand upright before lords and dukes because of his inferiority. 

“That is all going away.” : b 

“Would that it could be made to go a little faster. It may be 
helped in its going. It may be thatin these days the progress pee 
be accelerated. But-you will let me write to Hampstead an fe 
that you will come?” She assented, and so that part of the little 
dinner party was arranged. , 

‘After that she herself contrived to see the Quaker one evening on 
his return home. ‘Ves, said Mr. Fay; ‘I have heard thy i 
position from Marion, Why should the young lord desire such a 
one as I am to sit at his table?” 

‘* He is George’s intimate friend.” - 

“That thy son should choose his friend well, I surely believe, 
because I see him to be a prudent and wise young man, who does 
not devote himself overmuch to riotous amusements.” George did 
occasionally. go to a theatre, thereby offending the Quaker's judg- 
ment, justifying the ‘‘overmuch,” and losing his claim to a 
measure of praise. ‘¢ Therefore I will not quarrel with him that he 
has chosen his friend from among the great ones of the earth. But 
like to like is a good motto. I fancy that the weary draught-horse, 
such as am I, should not stable himself with hunters and racers. 

‘This youngman affects the society of such as yourself and George, 
rather than that of others nobly born as himself.” 

*©T do not know that he shows his wisdom the more.” 

‘€ You should give him credit at any rate for good endeavours.” 

‘Tt is not for me to judge him one way or the other. Did he ask 
that Marion should also go to his house?” 

“Certainly. Why should not the child see something of the 
world that may amuse her?” 

“Little good can come to my Marion from such amusements, 
Mrs. Roden; but something, perhaps, of harm. Wilt thou say that 
such recreation must necessarily be of service toa girl born to perform 
the hard duties of a strict life.” : , 

“*T would trust Marion in anything,” said Mrs. Roden, eagerly. 

“So would I; so would I. “She hath ever been a good girl.” 

‘¢ But do you not distrust her if you shut her up, and are afraid to 
allow her even to sit at table in a strange house ?” ; 

‘¢T have never forbidden her to sit at thy table,” said the Quaker. 

‘* And you should let her go specially asa kindness to me. For 
my son’s ‘sake I have promised to be there, and it would be a 
comfort to me to have another woman with me.” 

“Then you will hardly need me,” said Mr. Fay, not without a 
touch of jealousy. 

“« He specially pressed his request that you would come. It is 
among such as you that he would wish to make himself known. 
Moreover, if Marionis to be there, you, I am sure, will choose to 
accompany her. Would you not wish to see how the child bears 
herself on such an occasion ?” 

“©On all occasions, at all places, at all hours, I would wish te 
have my child with me. There is nothing else left to me in all the 
world on which my eye can rest with pleasure. But I doubt 
whether it may be for her good.” Then he took his departure, 
leaving the matter still undecided, speaking of it with words which 
seemed to imply that he must ultimately refuse, but impressing Mrs. 
Roden with a conviction that he would at last accept the invitation. 

‘‘Doest thou wish it thyself?” he said to his daughter before 
retiring to rest that night.” 

**Tf you will go, father, I should like it.” 

‘Why should’st thou like it? What dost thou expect? Is il 
because the young man is a lord, and that there will be something ol 
the gilded grandeur of the grand ones of the earth to be seen about 
his house and his table?” 

«Tt is not for that, father.” 

“ Or is it because he is young and comely, and can say soft things 
as such youths are wont to do, because he will smell sweetly of 
scents and lavender, because his hand will be soft to the touch, with 
rings on his fingers, and jewels perhaps on his bosom like a 
woman ?” 

“*No father ; it is not for that.” 

“‘ The delicacies which he will give thee to eat and to drink ; the 
sweetmeats and rich food cannot be much to one nurtured as thou 
hast been ?” 

*¢ Certainly not, father; they can be nothing tome.” 

** Then why is it that thou wouldst go to his house?” 

“* It is that [ may hear you, father, speak among men.” 

Nay,” said he laughing, ‘‘thou mayst hear me better speak 
among men at King’s Court in the City. There I can hold my own 
well enough, but with these young men over their wine, I shall have 
but little to say, I faney. If thou hast nothing to gain but to hear 
thy old father talk, the time and money will be sorely thrown 
away. 

oT would hear him talk, father.” 

‘The young lord ?” 

“Yes; the young lord. He is bright and clever, and, coming 
ge another world than our world, can tell me things that I do not 

now. ; 

“*Can he tell thee aught that is good?” 

“From what I hear of him from our friend he will tell me, ft 
think, naught that is bad. You will be there to hear, and to arrest 
his words if they be evil. But I think him to be one from whose 
mouth no guile or folly will be heard.” 

‘Who art thou, my child, that thou shouldst be able to judge 
whether words of guile are likely to come from a young man’s lips >? 
But this he said smiling and pressing her hand while he seemed to 
rebuke her. 

‘Nay, father ; Ido not judge. I only say that I think it might 
beso, They are not surely all false and wicked. But if you wish 
it otherwise I will not utter another syllable to urge the request.” 

‘We will go, Marion. Thy friend urged that it is not good that 
thou shouldst always be shut up with me alone. And, though I 
may distrust the young lord as not knowing him, my confidence in 
thee is such that I think that nothing will ever shake it.” And so it 
was settled that they should all go. He would send to a livery 
stable and hire a carriage for this unusual occasion. There should 
be no need for the young lord to send them home. Though he did 
not know,—as he said,—much of the ways of the outside world, it 
was hardly the custom for the host to supply carriages as well as 
viands. When he dined, as he did annually, with the elder Mr. 
Pogson, Mr. Pogson sent him home in no carriage. He would sit 
at the lord’s table, but he would go and come as did other men. 

On the Friday named the two ladies and the two men arrived at 
Hendon Hall in something more than good time. Hampstead 
hopped and skipped about as though he were delighted as a boy 
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might have been at their coming. It may be possible that there 
was something of guile even in this, and that he had calculated that 
he might thus best create quickly that intimacy with the Quaker and 
his daughter which he felt to be necessary for his full enjoyment of 
the evening. If the Quaker himself expected much of that gilding 
of which he had spoken he was certainly disappointed. The 
garniture of Hendon Hall had always been simple, and now had 
assumed less even of aristocratic finery than it used to show when 
prepared for the use of the Marchioness. 
in time,” said he, ‘‘ because you can get comfortably warm before 
dinner.” Then he fluttered about round Mrs, Roden, paying her 
attention much rather than Marion Fay—still with some guile, as 
knowing that he might thus best prepare for the coming of future 
good things. ‘I suppose you found it awfully cold,” he said. 

“I do not know that we were awed, my lord,” said the Quaker. 
‘¢ But the winter has certainly set in with some severity.” 

** Oh, father!” said Marion, rebuking him. 

‘‘ Everything is awful now,” said Hampstead, laughing. ‘Of 
course the word is absurd, but one gets in the way of using it because 
other people do.” 

‘‘Nay, my lord, I crave pardon if I seemed to criticise thy 
language. Being somewhat used to a sterner manner of speaking, I 
took the word in its stricter sense.” 

‘Tt is but slang from a girl’s school after all,” said Roden. 

“‘Now, Master George, Iam not going to bear correction from 
you,” said Hampstead, ‘‘ though I put up with it from your elders, 
Miss Fay, when you were at school did they not talk slang?” 

“* Where I was at school, Lord Hampstead,” Marion answered, 
‘‘ we were kept in strict leading strings. Fancy, father, what Miss 
Watson would have said if we had,used any word in a sense not 
used in a dictionary.” 

*€ Miss Watson was a sensible woman, my dear, and understood 
well, and performed faithfully, the duties which she had undertaken, 
Ido not know that as much can be said of all those who keep 
fashionable seminaries for young ladies at the West End.” 

*€ Miss Watson had a red face, and a big cap, and spectacles ;— 
had she not?” said Hampstead, appealing to Marion Fay, ; 

“‘ Miss Watson,” said Mrs. Roden, ‘whom I remember to have 
seen once when Marion was at school with her, wasa very little 
woman, with bright eyes, who wore her own hair, and always 
looked as though she had come out of a bandbox.” 

‘¢ She was absolutely true to her ideas of life, as a Quaker should 
be,” said Mr. Fay, ‘‘and I only hope that Marion will follow her 
example. As to language, it is, I think, convenient that to a certain 
exterit our mode of speech should consort with our mode of living. 
You would not expect to hear from a pulpit the phrases which 
belong to a racecourse, nor would the expressions which are decorous, 
perhaps, in aristocratic drawing-rooms befit the humble parlours of 
clerks and artisans.” ; 

“T never will say that anything is awful again,” said Lord 
entcon: as he gave his arm to Mrs. Roden, and took her in to 

inner. 

‘T hope he will not be angry with father,” whispered Marion 
Fay to George Roden, as they walked across the hall together. 

% Not in the least. Nothing of that kind could anger him. If 
your father weretocringe or to flatter him then he would be disgusted.” 

“ Father would never do that,” said Marion, with confidence. 

The dinner went off very pleasantly, Hampstead and Roden taking 
between them the weight of theconversation. The Quaker was perhaps 
a little frightened by the asperity of his own first remark, and ate his 
good things almost in silence. Marion was quite contented to listen, 
as she had told her father was her purpose ; -but it was perhaps to 
the young lord’s words that she gave attention rather than to those 
of his friends. His voice was pleasant to her ears. There was a 
certain graciousness in his words, as to which she did not suppose 


that their softness was specially intended for her hearing. Who 


does not know the way in which a man may set himself at work to 
rt and yet address hardly a 


gain admission into .a woman’s hea i d 
word to herself? And who has not noted the sympathy with which 
the woman has unconsciously accepted the homage? | That pressing 
of the hand, that squeezing of the arm, that glancing of the eyes, 
which are common among lovers, are generally the developed con- 
sequences of former indications which have had their full effect, 
even though they were hardly understood, and could not have been 
acknowledged, atthe time. But Marion did, perhaps, feel that there 
was something of worship even in the way in which her host looked 
towards her with rapid glances from minute to minute, as though to 
see that if not with words, at any rate with thoughts, she was taking 
her share in the conversation which was certainly intended for 
her delight, The Quaker in the mean time ate his dinner 
very silently, He was conscious of having shown himself somewhat 
of a prig about that slang phrase, and was repenting himself. Mrs. 


Roden every now and then would put in a word in answer rather to 
her son than to the host, but she was aware of those electric sparks 
were being directed 


which, from Lord Hampstead’s end of the wire, 
momentarily against Marion Fay’s heart. 3 : 

“‘ Now just for the fashion of the thing you must sit here for a 
quarter of an hour, while we are supposed to be drinking our wine. 
This was said by Lord Hampstead when he took the two ladies into 
the drawing-room after dinner. 

“Don’t hurry yourselves,” said Mrs. Roden. 
old friends, and will get on very well. ® : 

‘Oh yes,” said Marion, ‘‘It will be pleasure enough to me just 
to sit here and Jook around me.” Then Elampstead knelt down 
between them, pretending to doctor up the fire, which eprisenly 
required no doctoring. They were standing, one on one side an 
the other on the other, looking down upon him. e 

¢¢'You are spoiling that fire, ‘Lord Hampstead,” said Mrs. Roi a 

‘ Coals were made to be poked, I feel sure of that. Do take the 
poker and give them one blow. That will make you at home in the 
house for ever, you know.” Then he handed the implement < 
Marion. She could hardly do other than take it in her hand. S$ 
took it, blushed up to the roots of her hair, paused a anes ane 
then gave the one blow to the coals that had been ng gees ee 
*¢ Thanks,” said he, nodding at her as he still knelt at her feet ae 
took the poker from her ; ‘* thanks. Now you are free of ender? all 
for ever. I wouldn’t have a ane oo by Fiend pe my fire. 

‘ot up and walked slowly out 0 om. 

aire te vind Roden,” said Marion, “* ee I hadn’t done it.” . 

= : tter. It was only a joke.’ . 

es eo e oe a joke! but I wish I hadn’t done it. It 
seemed at the moment that I should took to be cross if I didn’t do 
as he bade me. But when he had said that about being at home 


Se j . Lwish I had not done it. ; 
Ee ane te ber nothing, my dear. He is good- 


et ae Me the feeling of making us feel that 


d and playful, and like 
oe suede? But Marion knew that Lord Hampstead 
would not take it as meaning nothing. Though she could see no 


more than his back as he walked out of the room, she knew that 
he was glowing with triumph. te 
‘Now, Mr. Fay, here is port if you like, 


i he claret.” besa ee 
m Oe prey aa done all the sticking, my lord, of which I 


am competent,” said the Quaker. “A little wine goes a long way 
2 


s, 
with me, as I am not much-used to it.” 


Wi th glad the heart of man, : 
oe cont, Mr. Roden. ButI doubt whether it be good 


ddened. Gladness and 
h man’s heart should be much gla : an 
ie counterbalance each other too surely. An even serenity 1s 


best fitted to human life, if it can be reached.” 


«6 Marion and I are 


but I recommend you 


» said Roden. 


“Tm glad you've come, 


. of the Regnitz. 


* shows the Empress undergoing the ordeal by fire ; 
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fit 


A Jevel road without hills,” said Hampstead: ‘' They say that 
horses are soonest tired by such travelling.” 

“They would hardly tell you so themselves if they could give 
their experience after a long day’s journey.” Then there was a 
pause, but Mr. Fay continued to speak. ‘‘Mylord, I fear I mis- 
behaved myselfin reference to that word ‘awful’ which fell by chance 
from thy mouth.” ‘ 

‘Oh, dear no; nothing of thé kéad.’ 

“<T was bethinking me that I was among the young men in our 
court in Old Broad Street,- who will indulge sometimes in a 
manner of language not befitting their occupation at the time, or 
perhaps their station in life. Iam wont then to remind them that 
words during business hours should be used in their strict sense. 
But, ‘my lord, if you will take a farm horse from his plough you 
cannot expect from him that he should prance upon the green.” 

“Tt is because I think that there should be more mixing between 
what you call plough horses and animals used simply for play, that 
I have been so proud to make you welcome here. I hope it may not 
be by many the last time thatyou will act as a living dictionary for me. 
if you won't have any more wine we will go to them in the drawing- 
room. 

Mrs. Roden very soon declared it necessary that they should start 
back to Holloway. Hampstead himself did not attempt to delay. 
them. The words that- had absolutely passed between him and 
Marion had hardly been more than those which have been here set 
down, but yet he felt that he had accomplished not only with satis- 
faction but with some glory to himself the purpose for which he had 
specially invited his guests. His scheme had been carried out with 
perfect success, After the manner in which Marion had obeyed his 
behest about the fire, he was sure that he was justified in regarding 


her as a friend. 
(Zo be continues.) 


Oo 
BAMBERG AND THE VALLEY OF THE MAIN 


BAMBERG is built on five hills rising out of a vast plain, and each 
of these hills is crowned by a fine church, The four grand spires of 
the Cathedral, the spires of the Michaelsburg Church on its lofty 
hill, the massive tower of the Obere Pfarrkirche, the Rathhaus, St. 
Jacob s, and many other spires, with the Altenburg tower high ahove 
all, give a splendid air to the spacious old city. We were struck by 
the extent of vegetable gardens through which we reached Bamberg, 
and next morning, on looking out of the windows of our hotel in 
the Griinmarkt, we saw 2 wonderful jshow of green vegetables, 
and cucumbers spread all over the broad long street ; it seemed as if 
the Griinmarkt were paved with huge cabbages. At one end of the 
broad street a snowy flight of pigeons came swooping down from 
the tall red roofs, covering the ground like a sudden snowfall ; in 
the midst of them stood a little old woman, laughing and gesticu- 
lating, and emptying with both hands, between whiles, a bag full of 
crumbs, When we came up to her she began to talk, half to the 
pigeons and half to the crowd of children gathered round her. 
‘* They,” she pointed to the pigeons, “‘are my children, I have no 
others but these dear God-beloved, birds. Itis a good act to aid 
me in my work of charity.” This seemed an ingenious style of 
begging, as she walked on with her train of ragged children. 

“here ig much to see in Bamberg and its neighbourhood. The 
singular position of the Rathhaus in the middle of the river is thus 
accounted for. In the fifteenth century’ the rebellious burghers of 
Bamberg were condemned by their Prince-Bishop, Anton von 
Rotenhahn, to pull down their old Rathhaus in the Market Place, 
and forbidden to build a new one within the city walls, the Bishop 
refusing to grant them a foot of land for such a purpose. The 
Burgomaster and his colleagues were puzzled at first. -At last one 
of them exclaimed, ‘‘ The Prince-Bishop refuses us land, but the 
river is ours as much as his, and in it we will build our Rathhaus.” 
Accordingly the huge pile stands on an artificial island in the midst 
The banks of the river are extremely picturesque, 
bordered by quaint old houses, the bridges and the Rathhaus 
making a central point of interest—the views from the bridges them- 
selves high above part of the town are well worth seeing, The 
houses are not so artistic as those of Nuremberg, but they have a 
special character of their own. Everything in Bamberg is grand 
and spacious, the river with its islands and quays; the broad, grass- 
grown streets, and on the top of the steep hill, the massive 
cathedral, with its four beautiful spires, and the immense palace 
beside it. This last has, however, only size to recommend it, and 
is very inferior in interest to the Alte-Residenz, the remains of which, 
with a picturesque gateway, stand between it and the cathedral. 

There is a'fine view over the town with its wonderfully varied 
roofs, St. Jacob’s Church*rising above them, and of the country 
beyond ; we stood gazing for some time on the hill in front of 
the cathedral, before we climbed the huge flight of steps leading to 
the doorway on the south side of the eastern apse. This door 
stands within a round-headed porch full of rich ornaments and with 
six remarkable figures said to be of the second half of the thirteenth 
century, on the right are Adam and Eve and St. Peter, on the left 
Saints Stephen, Cunigunde, and Henry. Below the figure of Eve 
is a rough projecting stone, and on this a toman convicted of 
adultery had to stand clad in sackcloth, holdinga lighted taper in her 
hand, and wearing a straw crown on her head, while the church- 
goers as they went in to hear Mass flung rotten apples at her. The 
doorway on the north side of the apse is also very remarkable ; it has 
four shafts on each side with richly sculptured capitals, and the 
tympanum is filled with reliefs still older in character than the 
figures on the south door. The Prince’s Door, as it is called, on the 
north side of the cathedral is very fine, and the figures on it are highly 
symbolical—two of them fixed to the shafts represent the Church and 
the Synagogue, the latter is blindfold, and the Book of the Law is 
slipping from her grasp. The interior of the church, like the out- 
side, is severely simple, Romanesque with here and there a mixture 
of Early Gothic in the sculpture, &c, It is not very large, but is in 
perfect proportion—a high altar and choir east and west, raised high 
above the rest of the cathedral, each of these has a crypt below, 
the east end and its crypt being by far the most interesting parts of 
the church. The monument of Conrad ILL is in this crypt, and 
also a deep well, from which the water for the font used to be 
drawn. ‘ , 

There are some very remarkable monuments, especially one of 
Pope Clement II., Bishop of Bamberg in the eleventh century; and 
in the middle of the nave is the mausoleum of the Emperor 
Henry II. and his wife, the holy Cunigunde, the founders of the 
cathedral. The bas-reliefs on this are very curious: one of them 
but even more 
interesting are the sculptured figures and bas-reliefs about the 
church, especially some ancient ones at the east end. 

‘We went through the large burial chapel and the sacristy. There 
are some interesting works of artin this chapel, but thesixty-four bronze 
grave-plates, ranged chiefly along the right-hand wall, are of ordinary 
manufacture, not, as has been asserted, by Peter Vischer. In the 
sacristy isa gorgeous collection of church vessels, candelabra, and 
vestments, one of these embroidered by St. Cunigunde. Her skull 
us that of her husband are also here, partly hidden by golden 
circlets. 

Tt was a fatiguing walk to the Michaelsberg. We went down the 
steep cathedral hill, and then climbed up the much steeper 
Michaelsberg, on the top of which ‘stand the large church and 
convent buildings of St. Michael. Behind the church gates is a 
beautiful garden. Such huge masses of dahlias, zinnias, and asters 
I never saw, massed, too, in long broad stripes of vivid orange and 


gold, scarlet and purple, set close against one another. Here isa 
broad walk, bordered by a low wall built on the edge of the steep 
hill ; below lies the city with its spires, the Altenberg rising loftily 
above all. ‘Beyond the city one can follow the course of the Main 
and the Regnitz for miles in the broad plain studded with woods 
and villages. Beyond rise the peaks of F ranconian Switzerland, 
the Steiyerwald, and the Staffelberg and its surrounding heights, 
the skirts of the Thuringian forest. Whichever way we looked we 
saw a splendid panorama. 

Bright, busy little Wurzburg was a great contrast to both Nurem- 
berg and Bamberg. Except the Marien Kapelle there is scarcely 
any. architecture worth looking at ; but, for all that, it is a charming 
town, and the view over the Main from the bridge, with its huge 
statues of Kaisers and Bishops, and the Marienburg fortress frowning 
down from the heights opposite, makes a very vivid picture fully 
equal to any on the Rhine. é : 

The morning after our arrival was market day, and the great 
square close by our most pleasant and comfortable hotel, the Wur- 
temberger Hof, was a brilliant spectacle of colour. Just in front is 
the beautiful Marien Kapelle, with its elegant spire of red sandstone, 
while on the other side of the Platz can be seen above the houses 
the towers of the cathedral and the dome of the Neuminster Church. 

The fruit in the stalls was abundant and excellent. Plums of all 
hues, frombloomy purple to goldenyellow, cranberries; glowing grapes 
heaped into most artistic groups; rosy and russet apples and 
pears flame-colour and gold, which a man! told us came from 
Mayence; peaches and melons—though these were rare. Among 
the vegetables we came upon a fungus market, rich in colour, yet 
with a certain weirdness of aspect that made us shiver 

One of the picturesque market women had grouped her flowers 
and fruit with marvellous effect ; but, alas! there came a sudden 
swaying in the crowd of buyers, the hamper which supported the 
tripod of quaint baskets containing her lovely pyramid was displaced, 
and away went grapes and peaches and roses on to the rough stones 
of the Platz. Poor woman! she bore this misfortune with smiling 
good humour, and I believe it sold for her the remainder of 
her grapes. : 

Here we saw again the scarlet kerchiefs we had noticed at 
Nuremberg and Bamberg, but with them among the countrywomen 
who had come in to buy there were wonderfully rich: costumes, 
reminding us of those in South Brittany. We followed one old lady 
closely, and she smiled as if gratified by our inspection $ and when 
I said, ** You are very beautiful, madame,” she smiled again, and 
gave mea patronising nod.. Her skirt was dark mulberry-coloured 
cloth, so finely pleated that it looked gauffered, and projected at the 
hem like a fan; this hem, about six inches wide, was pale-blue. 
Her many-striped apron—this, too, was like a Breton one—spread 
over two-thirds of the skirt ; the low-cut bodice was dark green, 
with full sleeves and high puffs at the shoulders; the belt was 
black velvet, edged with gold lace ; her red and green handkerchief 
was rolled up and tied round her head, knotted in front, so as ta 
show the elaborate plaits of hair behind. Judging by her face she 
must have been eighty years old, andshe seemed hardly able to hurry 
along with her companions to the railway station. 

‘A narrow quaint street led us from the market past the cathedral _ 
and the Neumiinster Church, where an outside tablet commemorates 
the bequest of Walter de Vogelweide, a minstrel of the thirteenth 
century, to the birds. The minstrel said they had taught him to 
sing, and in gratitude he left a sum of money tofeed them daily ; but the 
canonsaftera while forgot the birds and appropriated the bequest. The 
cloister in which Walter was buried has been removed. We went 
on into the charming gardens-behind the Residenz. In the centre 
of these, in a tree-shaded opening, and surrounded with orange trees, 
a fountain rises up some fifty feet from a basin filled with goldfish. 
While we sat enjoying this delightful scene gay little chaffinches 
hopped close up to us, evidently expecting to be fed. 

‘The gardens are full of interest, and from one side we got a 
charming evening view of thespires of the church close by, and the 
castle across the river. Through the double avenue we reached the 
outside of the town. Only part of the walls remain, but these group 
in picturesquely with the spires and distant castle. 

The Main is very charming for the first part of the journey to 
Wertheim, but we soon leave its valley, and at Lauda begin to 
follow the Tauber. This is pretty smiling country—the little river is 
so winding that there is contstant change of scene—small villages are 
planted between the hills—but when all at once we came in sight of 
Wertheim there was 2 cry of admiration, 

Here is the lovely Main again, and the Tauber flows into it at an 
angle in which one side of the town nestles among trees, with a bold 
red-capped tower guarding it in front, and the grand old red castle 
rising high above the tower and the spire of the church. 

The little town of Wertheim is as primitive as it is charming, and 
in the evening light we got lovely views over the Main and the 
Tauber. Going up the broad quaint High Street we came to a very 
remarkable fountain or well, standing where three ways meet. It 
has a curious canopy, supported by figures—-some of these are very 
artistic and life-like ; there are inscriptions and also a date, 1574. 
It made a remarkable picture in the evening light, with girls pumping 
up the water, or standing round, each euger to fill her water-pail, and 
carry it away on her back. 

Next morning we went up to the church, which groups in well 
with the old red castle on the height above. Count Johann of 
Wertheim began to build this church in 1384, and was buried in it in 
1407, with his two wives, under a monument in the choir. There 
are numerous monuments here railed off from the rest of the church, 
and wonderfully sculptured. The wall and floor areliterally covered 
with magnificent gravestones in good preservation. It is a steep 
«way up to the old castle, but when we reached it it reminded us some- 
what of Heidelberg, but has been far more more injured and defaced ; 
at present unrestored, it is sheltered intrees, wild climbing plantscling 
round the ruined windows, and peep out of crevices in the purple-red 
stones, and wherever we climbed we found extensive views over the 
Main and the Tauber. A most romantic walk, cut sheer through the 
wood, led us up to a point above the castle, whence the view was 
very fine. 

It is a shame that Prince Lowestein-Wertheim, to whom the place 
belongs, permits a café to exist in the very midst of this extensive 
ruin—a festival had crowded it, and the effect was disturbing. 

Every now and then, a ruined window framed in a charming 
bit ofthe castle. When we went down to the terrace, which seems to 
hang in the air, supported by arches that go down to a vast depth 
below, we got excellent views of the old red ruin with its massive 
donjon tower. Below us lay the town, with the Main valley on the 
right, its steep hills dark with woods, and on the left was the Tauber, 
winding its way behind us through a more level and smiling country 
till a mass of dark hill closed the end of the valley. Acacia trees 
were everywhere bending tndera weight of seed-pods. 

There is but one sculptured doorway left in the Castle, but it is a 
beautiful one. We found one chamber with a roof supported by a 
single column, and below there is a hall in which two columns are 
still standing. But for the ravages committed during the Thirty 
Years’ War it would be a splendid old building. 

There was rain in the evening, which did not, however, hinder a> 
torchlight procession, which went singing through the town, but next 
morning the sun shone brightly again, and we started early for 
Freudenberg. The first part of our journey lay close beside the 
Main, opposite was a range of dark blue vine-covered hills—our road 
-bordered with large apple trees so covered with rosy fruit that often 
the heavily-laden trees had to be supported by: poles. The fruit 
gleamed rose and purple, gem-like against the dark hills across the 
river ; the turf beside the road was spangled with chicory blossoms. 
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Pine woods were frequent on the hills on this side, also dead and 
withered apple trees. Now we pass two small towns, with old red 
sandstone castles above them. These, our driver says, are Fechen- 
bach and Reistenhausen. And now we come to a pretty peaceful 
little town, charmingly placed on this side the Main with an old red 
ruin on the wooded hill above. - This is Freudenberg, and when we 
drive up to the Rose Inn a venerable white-haired old man with pale 
blue eyes comes ott, and greets usso kindly that, although we have 
lunched on our way, we feel obliged to go inand order soup and 
wine, both of which prove excellent. The bedrooms, too, look 
comfortable, and we decide that it might be quite possible to stay, 
for a few days at Freudenberg, ; ; 

The town is very original, and the way up to the Castle is through 
a romantic wood. Every now and then we got peeps of the river 
through the trees. When we reached the old donjon tower, to which 
we had to climb some very steep steps, the view was beautiful. 

Between Freudenberg and Miltenberg the road follows the river, 
and: the way is so full of charm that it was quite a surprise to find 
ourselves entering a street through an arched gateway with a tower 
overhead, and to hear that this was Miltenberg. 

We were set down beside the church in alarge open’space, with a 
fountain in its midst. On the opposite side, going up hill, is a 
wonderful half-timbered house, with little balconies of flowers, and 
a two-storied quaint bow-window. On the other side of this up-hill 
street is a still quainter house, plastered, with traces of fresco, a 
corner oriel, is supported on wooden brackets; tapestried all over with 

“creepers. Beyond is a red archway, stacks of wood beside a pump 
shaded by a large tree, and then houses rising one above another up 
the hill, with the Castle above all, 

Turning to our left we saw in the High Street a gabled house, with 
the date 1623, and an elaborately carved wooden front, 
middle was a remarkable two-storied oriel window. 

Farther on we came to a wonderful old inn, the Reise—unhappily 
restored till it has a modern aspect. Then we turned back along 
some higher ground, which led us by a most charming road to the 
old Castle, while the view of the Main all the way was delightful. 
The old Castle is picturesquely placed in a park, and commands a 
view which cannot be easily forgotten. Then we found our way down 
between the two quaint houses to the church, and thence to the rail- 
way station. The walk between the town and the river is beautiful 
and full of pictures. It is a pity that Miltenberg is rather out of the 
way, though it is easily reached from Aschaffenberg. It is a clean, 
attractive little town, exquisitely placed beside the Main, and from 
it delightful excursions may be made through other parts of the 
Spessart. KATHARINE S. Macquorp 


METZLER AND Co.—— Asa useful and valuable 


MEssrs. 
addition to the musical library, as well as a pleasing remembrance 
of one who was universally beloved, respected, and mourned, 
**The Collected Works of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort” 
will meet with a warm welcome at home and abroad. To musicians 


in general the Prince was a kind and steadfast friend. His musical 
talents as a composer and a performer were of no ordinary type; 
many of his compositions are already well known, foremost amongst 
which is the hymn tune, ‘‘ Gotha,” which is popular in every church 
and chapel all over Europe. Those of the Prince’s admirers to 
whom the price of this handsome volume makes it unattainable 
must bide their time until a popular and cheaper edition is 
published, which we hope will soon be the caée. 

Messrs. NoveLLO, EWER, AND Co.——The current number 
of ** Novello’s Original Octave Edition” is Schumann’s beautiful 
and pathetic setting of ‘‘Mignon’s Requiem” (Wilhelm Meister) 
which we cordially recommend to the attention of choral societies. 
—“Schubert’s Songs” (Vol. I.) for a mezzo-soprano, contains 
twenty well-selected and favourite songs, including four settings of 
words from Whilhelm Meister ; this pretty volume would prove a 
welcome valentine to a lady vocalist.—Part 54, Vol. 7, of ‘‘ The 
Organist’s Quarterly Journal,” holds a high position at the head of 
similar publications ; it commences with a ‘‘ Postlude,” by Julius 
Katterfeldt, a muscianly composition. ‘‘ Fantasia” on Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Volkslied,” by George Hepworth will be found more 
suitable for secular than sacred purposes, at the same time it will be 
the most generally popular piece of this number. Both the above- 
uamed composersare organists at Schwerin, thelatter is ofthe cathedral 
and music director to the Grand Duke.—* Prelude,” by Franklin 
Harvey ; ** Prayer,” by Edwin Evans; and “Prelude,” by James 
Benson, are plain, brief, and not difficult compositions. E. W. 
Healey, Mus. Bac., Oxon, brings the current number to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion with a soundly written ‘ Fugue.”—Book I. of ‘*'The 
Organ Works of John Sebastian Bach” is a publication which 
merits unqualified praise. It contains ‘*‘ Eight Short Preludes and 
Fugues” by this great master of composition, and should hold an 
honoured place on the desk of every organist of cultivated taste. 
—‘*First Sonata for the Organ in D,” composed by B. Luard 
Selby, shows a laudable ambition on the part of its com- 
poser, is fairly good in the present, and gives promise of 
future excellence.—On a less ambitious scale, but very useful for 
students, are ‘‘ Twenty Original Voluntaries,” composed by Arthur 
H. Brown for the organ or harmonium.—Nos. 7 and 8 of Pianoforte 
Albums from this firm are ‘‘ Marches,” by: various composers, 
edited by Berthold Tours.—Nos. 123, 124, and 125 of ‘* Novello’s 
Collection of Trios, Quartets, &c.,” for female voices, are: ‘Ihe 
Voice of Spring,” words by Felicia Hemans ; ‘‘ Fancy,” poetry by 
J. Keats; and ‘* Haymakers,” written by Y. Ford: the music for 
all three of these pleasing trios is by A. H. Beherend.—A simple 
ballad for the schoolroom is ‘‘ The Old Meadow Gate,” written and 
composed by R. Richardson and Gabriel Davis. 

MISCELLANEOUS. ——Very strikingly got-up and original in design 
is ‘Christmas Morn,” a musical narrative, written by Henry 
Hersee, music by J. Burgmein; and the most important of the three 
illustrations are by Alfredo Edel (Messrs. ‘Kicordi).—A_ very 


showy piece for the piano, by Arthur E. Klitz, is ‘*‘ The Gnome - 


King,” which well merits its name (C. Jefferys). 


black ribbon, about three inches deep, on which the isse may be 
tacked, can be taken of when the hands are to be washed, or a cloth 


In the . 


jacket put on.” The other bright idea is to cut off the tops of 
twelve-buttoned gloves and stitch them neatly on to two or three- 
button gloves ; for we all know that the tops are often quite fresh 
and clean, when the hands are split or stained; it is easy to hide 
the joins under bracelets and bangles. ; ; 
It is well to have a useful house dress at this season which will 
combine lightness with warmth. We have before us some patterns 
from a firm, the sp-czalit? of which is Indian and Japanese fabrics. 
‘‘The Umritzur Cashmere ” is exactly suitable for this purpose. It 
is made in all the artistic shades, dark and light, and so soft, that it 
takes the gatherings, which are still so fashionable, very smoothly. 
For tea-gowns, ‘Indian Corah Silk,” which is soft and washes 
well, combined with ‘“ Mysore Printed Silk,” has a very excellent 
effect ; whilst for dinner and evening toilettes, a foundation of black 
or white ‘ Rumchunder Silk,” draped and trimmed with ‘‘ Mysore 
Gold-Printed Silk,” is very elegant. The merit of these Indian silks 
is that they are not only inexpensive and pliable, but also made of 
pure materials, : 5 
Shot velvets of as many as eight different colours, trimmed with 
cream or sulphur-coloured lace, have a very gorgeous effect, but 
tread dangerously on the verge of vulgarity. Browns of every hue 
from the darkest to the lightest Russia leather shade are worn not 
only for morning toilettes, in velvet, poplin, brocaded silk and satin, 
but in tulle and ganze, figured and outlined with gold or silver 
thread, minute pearls, or bronze beads. The most fashionable 
colours for evening wear are pink of a delicate shade, pale gold, and 
dark ruby. ie “ane 
One investment we may safely’ make, and that is in lace, which is, 
and will be, the favourite trimming of the season. ‘ Mauresque,’ 
‘Blonde de Grenade,” and Grecian lace are the newest and 
certainly not the most expensive of their kind ; the variety recently 
shown to us at a well-known lace firm was endless. A very elegant 
lace “wrap” (if that name may be applied to so delicate a fabric), 
for wearing to and from the theatre or ball, is ‘‘ The Andalouse, Wid 
hood and scarf combined, which is so becoming that it is often kept 
on the whole evening under the plea of ‘a slight touch. of 


_ neuralgia,” or ‘a dreadful draught from somewhere.” This head- 


dress is made in “ Mauresque,” or Spanish lace. For very chilly 
personages a pretty hood and cape of Spanish lace, lined with a 
bright colour, is worn, Equally stylish is a suite of Grecian lace, 


- pelerine, muff, and cap, pleated in row upon row, and relieved here 


and there by a bright-coloured plush bow. Very déstingud and 
suitable to any figure is the black Spanish lace Polonaise, made 
either simply draped or with small paniers, ‘The most appropriate 
under-dressés, to be worn with heavy-patterned laces, are deep 
crimson or gold-coloured satin. We must not omit to mention the 
dainty little cambric handkerchiefs, with coloured kilted edges, to 
be worn in the breast-pocket. 

At another well-known lace firm we were shown a very pretty 
design for a young girl’s headdress (styled ‘‘ The Mascotte”’), espe- 
cially when the short curls are inclined to be rebellious, It is made 
of a band of velvet pointed on the forehead, edged with pearls on 
each side ; for young matrons rows of lace for a crown, and a tuft 
of marabout feathers are added, whilst for elderly matrons the 
crown is made of velvet, pearls, and ostrich feather tips. This 
speciality is equally becoming forall three ages.—For morning 
wear caps are superseded by soft muslin Alsatian bows, from which 
folds of muslin are carried and fastened under the hair at tle back, 
Combs headed with flowers are very popular with young people, a 
spray for the throat to match is de rigueur. Circular fans of satin 
and lace, with a flower or bird in the centre, will prove a very 
acceptable valentine.—The Medecis ruff in satin and lace is very 
becoming to slender figures, but should never be worn by people 
with high shoulders and short necks, 

We often wish to make a stylish appearanc: at the theatre or 
concert-room, and have but a few minutes to spare to prepare for 
our unlooked-for gaiety. It is well to | ave a bodice ready for such 
occasions which may he worn over any plain Skirt., Fora slight 
figure a jacket bodice of black plush, with puffs at the shoulder and 
elbow, slashed with gold or pink satin, a stomacher of satin, 


- embroidered in gold, and a Medecis collar produce all the effect 


desired. For full figures the coat bodice of moiré or striped silk, 
with large flat lace collars, or a soft tulle pelerine, are the most 
becoming.—A very pretty method of trimming ball dresses of 
diaphanous materials is with a long trail of flowers, which start 
from the left shoulder, cross the hip, and are fastened under the 
draperies of the skirt, which is made with puffings and lace az 
libitum. The leading houses in Paris are making long waists, 
scanty skirts, small ‘paniers, and plain trains; the only fulness is 
below the waist, which, with a puff at the back, makes the waist 
look small. Tournures are decidedly fashionable, it is no use to 
deny this fact; we can only advise our readers to avoid exaggeration, 
and to wear the most graceful form of these ungraccfui ironically 
called ‘ dress improvers,” 

Young girls in Paris affect great simplicity. They wear short 
costumes of Madras muslin, Nun’s veiling, or gauze; the bodice 
a /a vierge and piffed epaulettes on the short sleeves ; three rows of 
silver or gold ribbon are worn round the head; the only extra- 
vagance indulged in is a bouquet of real flowers for the corsage, The 
fashionable blossoms are wallflowers, Christmas roses, magnolia, 
heath of every shade, white and coloured lilac, anemones, mimosa, 
and pansies of every variety, together with lilies of the valley and 
maidenhair ferns. 

A very pretty dress was worn at a recent wedding. The round 
skirt was of pale gold-brocaded satin, over which was a tunic of 
olive-green plush, gathered slightly below the waist, draped on one 
side with small pleats fastened under a long square train, which was 
lined with gold-coloured satin. Another dress was of grénat-coloured 
velvet openin the front over a petticoat of sulphur-coloured lace, pleated 
very closely in rows falling one over another, the capote muff 
and fichu to match. Spanish lace mantillas are much worn at 
weddings and on other dress occasions over velvet costumes. 

A very pretty style of hair-dressing, called ‘‘ The Medallion,” has 
just been brought out by a fashionable coiffeur. The hair is plaited, 
and, by means of combs specially made for the purpose, is arranged 
either low down in the neck or high up on the head, according to 
the taste of the wearer. This style is very becoming to a well- 
shaped head; the front hair is curled on the top or worn in flat 
bands. As we said last month, the hair falling over the shoulders 
unconfined is very chic, but most uncomfortable, excepting . for 
tiene movements, as for dancing it soon becomes wild and 
tangled. 

There is as yet no change in bonnets or hats ; they are still worn 
either very small or very large. Ox dit, that a Rembrandt hat of 
more than ordinary dimensions was recently hissed in a theatre in 
New York, and not without reason, as it obscured the view of the 
stage from those who sat behind it. Small bonnets, in fact mere 
head-dresses, are suitable for the theatre, 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES 


Since Sir W. Thompson published in Zhe Times his glowing 
account of the box of electricity which had reached him at Glasgow, 
and had afterwards given up the electricity with which it had been 
charged many hours before at Paris—the public have become familiar 
with the term ‘storage of electricity.” It would be interesting to 
know what the average non-scientific reader understands by this so- 
called storage. Ie would probably have been led to believe that a 
means had been found of securing ‘‘ the subtle fluid” in a box, just 


or as water is held inacistern. A 


ks upon the history of this question of storage will show 
fet jtiano wow discovery, aad will also prove that the term ‘‘storage 
of electricity” is of a somewhat misleading character. ; 

Soon after the discovery of the voltaic pile the subsequent dis- 
covery was made that the current from it could decompose water inte 
its constituent gases. It was also found that the wires, or electrodes, 
used for this decomposition would of themselves—when released from 
their work—give off a transient current in the opposite direction to 
the primary current. In all batteries afterwards invented this reaction 
manifested itself, and is now well understood by electricians under 
the term, polarisation. Indeed it has always been the aim of 
experimenters to reduce this action to a minimum in consequence of 
its opposition to the primary current. As long ago as 1803, Ritter, 
of Jena, tried to turn this polarisation to account, and actually con- 
structed a secondary battery (consisting of discs of copper separated 
by pieces of cloth moistened with brine) which, after being charged 
by a voltaic pile, yielded sufficient current to give a perceptible 
shock. In 1842 Grove produced his gas battery, in which the gradual 
reunion of the two gases from decomposed water was made to furnish 
a powerful current. The most important advance was, however, 
made in 1860, by Planté, to whom, indeed, almost all the credit of 
the invention of the storage or secondary battery is due. His pele 
secondaire consists of two long plates of lead rolled together with 
strips of gutta percha between to prevent actual contact. This roll 
(see fig. 1) is placed in a jar of diluted sulphuric acid, and is then 
connected with a couple of Grove or Bunsen’s cells. By continual 
treatment in this way a gradual change occurs in the lead plates. 
That by which the current enters becomes covered by a coating of 
peroxide of lead, through the action upon it of the oxygen liberated 
from the acid water. This peroxide is powerfully electro-negative to 
the metallic lead of the other plate, and to the hydrogen accumulated 
by it. When the cell arrives at this condition it is capable of 
yielding a current. But repeated applications of the primary 
battery, extending over a period of some weeks, are necessary before 
the coating of peroxide becomes thick enough to yield the best 
results, 

M. Faure’s modification of this twenty-year-old battery consists 
in painting the lead plates with a mixture of acid and minium (red 
lead), so that the tedious process of forming the peroxide is done 
away with, and the battery is ready to yield its secondary current 
almost as soon as constructed. The action in both Planté’s and 
Faure’s cells is as much chemical as electrical, and storage of 
energy would be the more correct term to apply to either than 
‘*Storage of Electricity.” The primary current gives rise to 
chemical action, which, becoming reversed (by the union of elements 
previously separated) manifests itself once more in the form of 
electricity. It must be noted that although this form of battery 
has been known for so long, its dependence upon a primary battery 
for its action (which means the consumption of so much expensive 
zinc), limited its use to the lecture table. The recent development 
of the dynamo-machine, by which it can be more economically 
charged, has once more brought it into prominence. 

Among the many forms of storage battery which have recently 
been invented, one in particular is reported to give the most promising 
results. In a recent communication to our Royal Society, the 
inventor, Mr. -Henry Sutton, of Ballarat, describes this battery, 
and in alater note received by the Society on the 3rd of last month, 
he gives the improved form which the arrangement of plates now 
assumes. Its extreme simplicity may be judged from the annexed 
sectional diagram of a single cell (See Fig. 2). 


as gas is confined in a gas holder, 


(a) is a flat copper case with a lid (B) of parafined wood, and a 
slip (c) of the same waterproof material fitted into its bottom. In 
each of these pieces of wood is a central groove for the reception of 
an amalgamated plate of lead (£), z.e., a plate of lead coated with 
mercury to prevent local chemical action. Through the top (x) 
projects a glass tube, which serves both for the inlet of the battery 
solution and for ascertaining the condition of that solution, as will 
presently be explained. : 

The cell is filled with sulphate of copper (common bluestone) 
dissolved in water, with the addition of sulphuric acid. When this 
cell is subjected to a primary current, the decomposed oxygen 
from the solution forms a coating of peroxide on the lead plate, 
while the hydrogen replaces the copper salt, and metallic 
copper is deposited on the containing cell. As this action goes on 
the solution loses its blue colour, to regain it when the operation is 
reversed, and when the cell is giving out the secondary current, We 
now understand the use of the little glass tube, through which the 
colour of the fluid can be seen. This colour test, shows 
unerringly when the operation of charging is complete, Mr. Sutton 
gives his invention to the world untrammelled by any patent rights 
and its obvious importance will speedily cause it to be submitted to 
rigorous tests. To give an idea of its power, the inventor states 
that a cell, four inches deep by four inches internal diameter. ave 
a current which, for two hours red-heated an inch of wit 
ee 28 gauge). ‘ : = 

e entire subject of Storage Batteries is of ini 
infancy. M. Planté’s form hae ween in use for a number hy stg 
for surgical and other purposes, where intense heat (as in the ee 
cautery) is required for a brief operation or experiment, but witl 
improved forms of batteries a far wider field will be found for thei : 
employment. It may not be too much to say that the question : 
general domestic lighting by means of electricity would be as m “4 
hastened by the production of a thoroughly efficient Seton: 
battery, as it would be by the invention of a perfect form of Ja a § 
or eae — ™Ps 

An old experiment, familiar to all who have inte : 
in the theories of light and colour (that of Tate ee 
upon which the colours of the spectrum have been painted Sa a 
proportions as to produce by their mixture the effect of a aie : 
surface) has been taken advantage of by Herr Kolbe as a m, ate 
testing colour-blindness, or Daltonism. White cards are ate 
treated with a certain colour, and the patient is asked to rahe wha 
colour he sees as each is rapidly rotated before his eyes. Ty bia 
cases of Daltonism (although no difficulty was experienced with 
yellow and blue) those cards which were coloured red and br 
respectively appeared white to the abnormal eye, Tc ee 


NOVELS AT ALL 


LIBRARIES, 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 


vols., crown 8vo. 


OE, A GIRL OF GENIUS. 
‘[HE,SENIOR PARTNER. Mrs. 


POPULAR 
3 


Lady VioLeT GREVILLE. 


J. H. Ripper 
A MERE CHANCE. Ada Cam- 
BRIDGE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8, New Burlington St. 
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OSEPH WILLIAMS’ LIST OF 


NEW AND PUPULAR MUSIC, 


FAITHFUL FOR EVERMORE, 
A BALLAD. Price 2s. Net. M.S, 
Do you remember the old brave promise, 
“€ Faithful for evermore?” 
Verse by Mary Mark I1.EmMoN. 


CHAMPION. 
"THE CHILD'S LETTER TO 
Words by FRANK W. GREEN. Music by W.C. LEVEy. 


HEAVEN, (Song). C and S. 
A most effective song for both drawing-room and 
concert hall. Price 2s, net. 


Music by SucHEer 


MISS HAY'S NOVEL. | 
Price 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


B RENDA YORKE. 
London: J. and R. MAXWELL. 


NEW YEAR'S GIFT BOOK. 
VicTORIA REGINA (A.D. 1881). 


AND OTHER 
VERSE AND POEMS, GRAVE AND GAY, 
By GEORGE GRAVENER, 

Cloth, 4s.; Cloth Gilt, 5s. 
HARRISON and SON, Booksellers, 59, Pall Mall. 


EMINISCENCES OF A LONG 
AND BUSY LIFE. 
By_W, CHAMBERS. 
See CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL for FEBRUARY. 7d. 


HARES LIFE TABLES, based 
upon the Companies’ Returns to the Board of 
Trade, show the FINANCIAL POSITION, 
PREMIUMS, and BONUSES of each Office. 
“The most complete, impartial and trustworthy Guide 
‘or intending Insurers.”—/asurance Record. 
F. A. C. HARE, Consulting Actuary, Finsbury Park 
Road, London. 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 
Institution for Diseases of 


Physician to the National 
the Skin. Ninth Edition, 


post free, 33 e161 3 

ERUPT! NS: Their 
TREATMENT, 

London: G. HILL, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 


HOMEOPATHIC DOMESTIC 


MEDICINE, By J. Laurix, M.D, Completely 
rearranged, revised, re-written, annotated, and brought 
down to the present time, with copious introduction, 
by R. S. GuTTeripGE, M.D. The present edition 
contain many important new chapters and sections, 
with new features and matter pertaining thereto, 
including the specific characteristic effects of all the 
new American remedies, the symptoms and treatment 
of all general diseases, including those of women and 
children, with plain directions for the treatment of 
accidents (including railway accidents), and numerous 
physiological notes, deductions, explanations, and illus- 
trations delineating the minor operations im surgery. 
The new chapters comprise Nursing, Change of Air 
and Scene, Mineral Baths and Waters, Hydropathic 
Appliances, and External Remedies, Affections of the 
Digestive Organs, Cancer, Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, 
Affections of the Lungs, Consumption and Diseases of 
the Respiratory Organs, Asthma and Hay Asthma, 
Affection of the Eyes (with a description of the Eyes 
and their appendages, and Illustrations showing the 
various parts of the Eye), Insanity, Delirium ‘Tremens, 
Hysteria, Locomotive Ataxy, Scurvy, Softening of the 
Brain, Alcoholism, Dipsomania, Diseases of the Spinal 
Cord, while Paralysis has been specially considered, 
and the section on Stammering is quite new. This 
edition possess a New and Concise Dictionary of 
Medical Terms and Treatment, with leading indications 
of Treatment, prefixed to the various chapters and 
divisions, and a most comprehensive and intelligible 
Index. The whole book is lucidly expressed, the diction 
being carefully divested of technicalities, and definite 
expression studied from first to last. Diseases of 
Tropical Climates are tully considered, and the volume 
may be pronounced of the greatest value to families, 
emigrants, and missionaries. 

OI this work a Physician of high standing writes :— 

“T have gone pretty well through your Edition of 
Laurie’s Domestic Homceopathic Medicine, and I can 
truly say that it is the most perfect work of its kind 
sver published; in fact it is, to my mind, too good for 
she general public, as it enlightens them too much in 
the art and mystery of medicine and surgery. For 
young medical beginners such a work is invaluable, as 
it would save them a great amount of reading. It is 
really superior to any Domestic yet published. I have 
she First and Second Editions of Laurie, and your 
Edition only shows what the work has developed into.’ 


THE GHOST OF ALL GHOSTS IS 


; | “HE GHOST THAT RAN AWAY 

WITH THE ORGANIST. Eighth ‘Thousand. 

Will appear and scare any one if 4d. for his journey is 
sent to Dr, FOWLE, Bullingdon, Uxbridge. 

“JONES AMONG ‘THE LAND SHARKS,” 


Amusing Reading. 4d. 


SS 
\ KJ EDDING and Birthday Presents, 
at HENRY RODRIGUES, 42, Piccadilly. 
SETS FOR THE WRITING TABLE, 
LIBRARY, AND BOUDOIR. 
In Polished Brass, Bronze, Sevres China, Ormolu 


Rational 


and Oxidized Silver, from 21s. to £10. 
DRESSING CASES. . . . 21s. to £50 
JEWEL CASES = . a a 2is. to £5 
DESPATCH BOXES . a . ars. to £10 
TOURISTS’ WRITING CASES . 4s. 6d. to £5 
ENVELOPE CASES. . . _ . 120s. 6d. to £5 
INKSTANDS _. —— a a s. to £5 
CANDLESTICKS, per pair. » 78. Od. to £5 


WORK BOXES. . - F % 15s. to 
THE NEW STANT ACCS LIQUEUR stARp, 
1058. to £10. 

And a large and choice assortment of English, Viennese, 
and Parisian NOVELTIES, from §s. to £5. 


ODRIGUES’ DRESSING BAGS 

for TRAVELLING, with silver and plated fit- 

tings, from £3 3s. to £50; Hand Bags, Carriage Bags, 
and Bags of all kinds, at very moderate prices. 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS at 
RODRIGUES, with patent leather guards, 4s. 6d. 
to £5. Floral Albums, 


Scrap Albums, Regimental and 
Presentation Albums, of every description. 


_ Portrait 
Frames for Cartes de Visite, Cabinets, and Miniatures. 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, 

Arms, Coronet, Crest, Ea Address: Dies, 

Zz fi riginal and artistic designs, 

Engraved seni AND ENVELOPES, prilliantly. illu. 

minated by hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, ana Colours. 

BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any colour, Is. per 100. 
All the New and Fashionable Note Papers. 

A VISITING Cee Lewis elegantly Engraved, 

fi ‘ards printed, for qs. 6d. 
and 00 SE OGRAMMES, BILLS of FARE, GUEST 
CARDS, and INVITATIONS.—42, Piccadilly. 


RMS and CRESTS FOUND, 
PAINTED, and Engraved on aga Sy Sele Dies, 
-Plates, Gold, Silver, and lvory. Official seals and 
eohaag TESTIMONIALS and PRESENTATION 
ADDRESSES Written and Illuminated on Vellum. 
RODRIGUES, Heraldic Engraver, 42, Piccadilly. 


OR ARMS and CREST send 
F Name and County to T. MORING, Inns of Court 
Heraldic Offices, 323, High Holborn, W.C, Plain Sketch, 

s. 6d. ; Coloured, 7s. 6d. Seals, Dies, and Diplomas. 
fiustrated Price Lists post free. 


UST OUT—SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
HE BIG ‘]’ PEN, 


6d. and 1s. per Box. 
HE BIG WAVERLEY PEN, 
6d. and 1s. per Box. ai Gasraats 
1,745 Newspapers recommen acy : 
SPECIMEN Box BY POST, Is. xd. . 
‘They gallop faster than our thoughts. 
Te FON Tes ore NS AND PENHOLDERS. 
ACNIVEN and CAMERON, 
23 to 33, BLAIR SURER Ys atts 
kers to Her Majesty's Governme'’ , 
ascseibicaid Edinburgh (Estab. 1770). 


NFURNISHED. — Wanted, 
Floor is occupied by professional man. 


UPPER PART OF HOUSE, where Ground 
Kitchen, or Room fitted as such, 


Four Rooms and 

Withia aren 

i * walk of St. Thomas's Hospital. ‘erms 

ete Address by letter only, to BOX 4g, care of 
Mr, GEO. REES. Savoy House, 115, Strand, W.C, 


SUNG BY ARTHUR ROBERTS. 


i I ‘HE GOOD YOUNG MAN WHO 
DIED, An Aisthetic Lay. Words by H, P, 

STEPHENS; Music by Ep. SOLOMON, 

stamps. 

you OUGHT TO KNOW BET- 
TER THAN THAT. SypNEY Grunpy and 

SOLOMONS. Free 24 stamps. 

“These comic songs, now being sung by Arthur 
Roberts at Dru ane every performance, are 
acknowledged as the gems of the Pantomime.” 

, SPECIAL NOTICE.—These songs may be sung 
in public without any fee, there being no restrictions 
whatever on them 


IRST IMPRESSIONS. Nets. 6d 


**She was good in Humpty Dumpty, 
And she gave me such a shock, 
With a story which assured me 
That a mouse ran up a clock.” 
“Just the sort of song now required. Words suited 
to please both young and old.” 


ig [ “O CHORAL SOCIETIES, &c. 
New Cantatas by Georce Fox. s.d. 
JOHN GILPIN P a . 4 2 6net, 
THE MESSENGER DOVE. é 
NoTe.—A liberal discount allowed 
copies. 


\ AJESTMINSTER BELLS. (A 


Reverie). Pianoforte Solo. By Cu. TouRVILLe. 
Post free, 18 stamps. “A charming morceau, in which 
the celebrated tones of ‘Big Ben' are cleverly and 
artistically reproduced.” a 


Post free, 24 


| 


22 6 5, 
on a number of 


ENRY FARMER. 
THE VIOLIN STUDENT (Violin and 
Pianoforte). 
No.x.Largo. . . . « «. « Handel. 
2. Gavotte . . A - . Rameau. 
3. Slumber Song . . . “1 » Schumann, 
4. Stray Thought. . . . © Farmer. 
5 Andantin, . . . .  . Schubert. 
» Minuet .  . . . . « = « Boccherini. 
1s. 6d. net each number. 
NE. POLKAS. 
A TON BRAS. . .  . RIEFFLER, 
LITTLE FLIRT .  .  . Darwin, 


Each, post free, 18 stamps. 


NEw WORKS by FLORIAN 
PASCAL, 

DEUX AIRS DE DANSE for Piano, M, 1s. 6d. net. 

LULEABY (Berceuse) for Violin and Piano, M, 
rs. 6d. net. 

PIANO ALBUM, containing 16 New and Original 
Pieces, D, 4s. net. 

Review (Musical Standard): “We have of late 
years seldom met with compositions for the piano 
displaying so much ability and originality.” 

STRAY LEAVES (12 little sketches £9 
2s, net. 


ENRY G. BLAGROVE. 

SIX VIOLIN SOLOS on Popular Airs, Com- 
osed and Arranged in a Progressive Style, with the 
‘ingering marked, and an accompaniment for the 
Pianoforte. 

No. x. Fantasia on “ Logie o’ Buchan,” and “My Boy 

Tammie.” r 
2. Variations on Air by Himmel. 
3. Rondo on The Plough Boy,” and “ Rosseau's 
Dream.” 
. Rondo on The Jolly Young Waterman.” 
Introduction, ‘The Last Rose of Summer,” and 
Rondo on “ While the Lads of the Village.” 

. Fantasia on ‘Don Giovanni,” introducin, 
“Vedrai Carino,” and “Fin ch’ han dal 
Vino.” 

The above are also published as Violin Duets. 
SOUVENIRS.—Six Solos for’ Violin, with Vianoforte 
Accompaniment i— 

No. x. La Figlia. 

2, Welsh Airs. 
3. Scotch Airs. | 
4. ll Flauto Magico. 
. Irish Airs. 
z La Donna del Lago. 
2s. net. each number, 


(CHARLES TOURVILLE. | 
FAVOURITE SUBJECTS (Violin & Pianoforte). 
No. 1. Phillis (a la Gavotte). 

2. She Wore a Wreath of Roses. 

3. Chant du Soir. | 

4. Carnival de Venice. 

. 1 Love my Love. 

& The Dream (Haydn). 
. Gavotte, Louis XIV. 
Serenade du Passant (Massenet). 
Robin Adair. 


. Mary of Argyle. 
th Rigaudon du Dardanus (Rameau). 


32. Serenade (Marschan). 
1s. 6d. net. each number. 


ENRY FARMER, 


THE VIOLIN STUDENT (Violin & Pianoforte) 


r piano), M, 


ne 


an 


oN 


9. 


No. 1. Largo e ¥ F3 ‘ ‘ Handel 
a, Gavotte. . . ain M8 Rameau. 
3. Slumber Song . « «  « Schumann, 
4. Stray Thought. .  « . » Farmer. 
. Andantino. * + «©  « Schubert. 
& Minuet... + | + ~~ «+ Boccherini. 
1s, 6d. net each number. 
PETITES SOIREES MUSI- 
CALES. Six Morceaux Mignons pour Piano et 
Violin. Par MAURICE LEE, Post free, each 15 


stamps. 


x, Chanson du Printemps. | 4. Preciosa. Weber. 

Mendelssohn. Fy Septuor. Beethoven. 
2. Valse a la Forét Noire. | 6. Symphonie en Ut. 
3. Postillon, Polka. eethoven, 


Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are in the first position ; 4, 5,6 
moderately difficult. 


| ONDON: J. WILLIAMS, 24, 
BERNERS STREET, and 123, CHEAPSIDE. 
& -ROOM PIANO 
20 grees ae cash). Sevenoctaves, 


if d, and substantial. Packed free. 
SITIDMAS GELZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street. 


£35 —There is nothing in London 
* nor, in fact, in all England—to be com- 
to the elegantly carve: 
Pa AWINGRO M ‘I RICHORD COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTE, 
with Cabriole Truss Legs, which is sold or £35, by 
[THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street. 
Portman Square, London, W. 


HE HOSPITAL for SICK 
CHILDREN, 48 and » etek Ormond Street, 
., and Cromwell House, Highgate. 
Wala an PaTRON--Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE—Lord ABERDARE 
The Committee earnestly Het ier ee 
t e constru 

enable them to Proce sew Hospital, which will afford 


S Wing of the new Ho: " a 
Soe ee aid for 80 additional patients, making 2 


200 beds for in-patients. | 
ye thanktully received by the Treasurer, 
H. S. Thornton, Esq. 20, Birchin Lane, or by the 


t the Hospital, 49, Great Ormond Street, 
Sere by the Bankers; Missrs, Williams, Pescons 
and Co., Messrs. Herries. Farquhar, and Co., an 


Messrs. Hoare. 


THE 


WILLCoOx and GIBBS 
“* AUTOMATIC” 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 

Owing to the Self-Regulating character of its con- 
struction, is so simple that the most inexperienced can 
at once do perfect work upon it—work of perfect 
Beauty, Security, and Durability—a quality possessed 
EXCLUSIVELY by this Sewing Machine. 

Its simplicity, Silence, and exceptional Utility fit 
it pre-eminently for use alike in Mansion, Cottage, and 


Workroom. 


: "THE 


\ KJ ILLCOX and GIBBS 


nS AUTOMATIC e 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE, 

On account of its instant readiness for use, wide 
adaptability to various kinds of work, and the saving it 
effects in time and labour, is found to be at once the 
most useful and economical of Sewing Machines. 

In elegance of Design and perfection of Finish its 
excellence is unquestioned ; and its constant efficiency 
and unfailing accuracy become apparent upon a ‘short 


trial. 


"THe 


VV ILL cox and GIBBS 
= AUTOMATIC 2 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE, 

Embodies a great advance in sewing mechanism, by 
which all difficulty in the use of a Sewing Machine is 
totally obviated, and the operation simplified to a mar- 
vellous extent. 

It is always ready for use, and no preparatory experi- 
ments or testing are necessary when workis to be done, 
but a saving of time is effected in doing even a few 


inches of sewing. 


"THE ; 


V7 ILLCOX and GIBBS 
ee AUTOMATIC Ks 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 
Does not interfere with the ordinary domestic 
occupations; Reading, Music, and Conversatian can be 
continued during its use, and the sleeping infant is not 


awakened, 


It never fails, with the most ordinary care, even in 
the hands of beginners, to produce perfect work—work 
which has all the elasticity and security of the best 


knitting. 


FREE TRIAL AT HOME, before 


purchase for a Month, long enough to test both 


Machine and Sewing. 


CARRIAGE PAID (both ways if 


the machine is not desired after trial). 


PRICE LISTS POST FREE, and 


any particulars desired before or after purchase. 


WIELLCOX and GIBBS 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


Lonpon, 
150, CHEAPSIDE, Chief Office for Europe. 
135, REGENT STREET, W. 


MANCHESTER, 


10, CROSS STREET, Royal Exchange. 


LASGOW, 
115, HOPE STREET, comer Bothwell Street. 


BRIGHTON, 


32, NEW ROAD (facing North Street). 


CANTERBURY, 
15, MERCERY LANE. 


NO? NGHAM, 
19, MARKET STREET. 


CERTIFIED AGENT IN EVERY 
TOWN. 


-Full particulars around each bottle. 


EPPs's 
(CHOCOLATE ESSENCE. 


If cocoa seeds as imported are roasted, then broken 
up into “nibs"—small pieces—and subjected to very 
high pressure in an hydraulic press, they give out a 
large percentage of their oil or butter, which is 
removed, and the remaining constituents of the nibs 
fall into powder—Chocolate Essence. This absolute 
Cocoa is left unsweetened. It possesses an_alike 
enlivening punciple or alkaloid to that_contained in tea 
or coffee. It should be boiled like coffee, and affords a 
beverage of the same consistence. 

Packets 6d. orrs,, or tins od., 18 4d., 25. 8d., 58, or7s. 6d. 

JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists. 


CHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. i 
Anti-Dys eptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 

GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, with 
excess of Fat extracted. Four times the strength of 
Cucoas Thickened yet Weakened with Starch, &c., and 
really cheaper. ‘he Faculty pronounce it the _raost 
nutritious, perfectly digestive Beverage for  BREAK- 
FAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER,” and invaluable 
for Invalids and Children, Keeps in all Climates. 
oe no Cooking. = feasnodniul in Brealetatt cup 
5 less thana halfpenny. In tins, at rs. 6d., 3s., 
4s. 6d., &c., by Chemists, Grocers, &c. 5 By 


I “HE ESSEX FLOUR and GRAIN 
COMPANY, Liverpool Road, London, N., supply 

the best goods only. lour:- Whites for Pastry, per 
56 Ibs., r0s.; Households, for Bread making, 9s. 4d.; 
Wheaten Meal for Brown Bread, 8s. 8d.; Best Scotch 
Qatmeal for Porridge, per 14 Ibs., 3s. Hominy, 2s. 8d.3 
Barley, Buck Wheat, Maize and Mixed Corn ior 
Poultry, per bushel, 5s.; Middlings, 2s. ; Bran, 1s.; 
Pearl Split Peas, per peck, 3s.; Split Egyptian Lentils, 
3s.; Meat Biscuits, per 14 Ibs., 25, 6d. ; ‘Batley Meal, per 
48 Ibs., 5s. 5 Lentil Flour, per rx Ib. tin, 8d.; ver 414 
Ibs. 6s. All other kinds ‘of Grain and Seeds. Price 
Hast See acatlon. Special duotatons for large orders. 
-O. Orders an eques to be m i ; 
GEORGE YOUNG. a is pis apie ialine 


HAVANNAH CIGARS. 

_ BOXES AT WHOLESALE, 
if The direct importers of the well-known brand 

Aguila Especial” (Reinas Finas, Flor Fina, weight, 
16 ozs, ee txoo), New Crop, 1881 will supply single 
boxes o these Choice Cigars at the low price of 25s. 
per zoo, carriage paid to any part of the United 
Kingdom on receipt of Post Office Money Order. 
Address: LYON and CO., 55, Holborn Viaduct, 


London. 


O SHAVING.—Alexander Ross’s 
the face without 


DEPILATORY removes superfluous hair from 
Chemists. 


Single 


injury 3s. 6d.; post 54 stamps, or of 
at, Lamb's Conduit St. Holborn, London. 


Hark DYE.—ALEX. ROSS’S 

is easy to use, produces light or dark colours, is 
perfect. Post free for 50 stamps —ROSS, 21, Lamb's 
Conduit Street, London, W.C. Skin Tightener, 3s, 6d, 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR 
INDIGESTION, WIND, HEARTBURN, &e. 
Also unrivalled as a 
TONIC, PURIFYING, FAMILY APERIENT 
MEDICINE, without Mercury. 

R.SCOTT’S BILIOUS&LIVER 
PILLS are mild in their action, and grateful to 

the stomach, They promote digestion, strengthen the 
system, and beneficially assist the action of all the 
organs necessary to a healthy state of body.—Prepared 
only by W. LAMBERT, 173, Seymour Place, London, W., 


and sold by ali Chemists. The genuine are in a square 
green package. Take nv other. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 


_HAIR.—If your hair is turning grey or white, 
or falling off, use “Ihe Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it 
will positively restore in every case grey or white hair 
to its original colour, without leaving the disagreeable 
smell of most “ Restorers,” It makes the hair charm- 
ingly beautiful, as well as promoting the growth of the 
hair on bald spots, where the glands are not decayed 
Ask your nearest 
Chemist for THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 
Sold everywhere at 3s. 6d. per bottle, 


AUNDRY PLANS.—Several hun- 


dreds, for hand and steam power, as fitted up by 
us for family mansions, schools, hotels, workhouses, 
andasylums. Can be seen upon application.—THOMAS 
BRADFORD and CO., 140—143, High Holborn, 
London, and Crescent Ironworks, Manchester. 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S 
HERBAL EMBROCATION,—The celebrated 
effectual cure without internal medicine. Sole Whole- 
sale Agents, W, EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen 
Victoria Street (formerly of 67, St. Paul's Churchyard), 
London, whose names are engraved onthe Governinent 


stamp. 
e SOLD BY MOST CHEMISTS. 
Price qs. per bottle, 


LORAL BELL LIQUID 

DENTIFRICE. Superiority and excellence over 
all, Unequalled for Sleansing. Preserving, and Beauti- 
fying the Teeth and Gums, It removes tartar, hardens 
the Enamel, arrests decay, and imparts to the Breath, 
under all circumstances, a most Seliehttal fragranca, 
A few drops on the brush night and morning is all 
sufficient. Use only Floral Bell Liquid Dentrifice. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 


IFE, GROWTH, and BEAUTY 
FOR THE HAIR—MELROSE FAVOURITE 
HAIR RESTORER. Supplies everything to keep and 
restore a beautiful head of hair. Melrose is not a dye. 
Use Melrose if your hairis grey or white. Use Melrose 
if your hair is falling out and to remove dandruff, Use 
Melrose to give luxuriant growth and to prevent bald- 
ness. Sold in two sizes, at 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d., by Che- 
mists and Perfumers, 


(COMFORTABLE & PLEASANT 
HOME in Dorking, for two or three friends, 
sisters, or aged couple and daughter. Neighbourhood 
very healthy and picturesque, abounding in lovely 
walks. Ten minutes’ walk from Old Dorking Station 
on S. E. Line. Address Miss HOARE, 63, South Street, 
Dorking. 


LACES COPIED FROM THE 

ANTIQUE, greatly admired for their beauty, 
and now so fashionable, are worked by the Poor. Send 
for patterns to Madame CHARLES, Post Office, Rath- 
drum, Co. Wicklow. 


HARITY ORGANISATION 


SOCIETY. Patron—The Queen. 

The object of this Society is the improvement of the 
condition of the poor—(z) by bringing about co- 
operation between the Charities and the Poor Law, 
and amongst the Charities ; (2) by securing due investi- 
gation and fitting action in all cases; and () by repress- 
ing mendicity. 3 

‘Gommittees (38) have been established throughout 


London. 

CONTRIBUTIONS towards the expenses of the 
Council can be paid at the Central Office, 15, Bucking- 
ham Street, Adelphi; or to Messrs, Coutts‘and Co., 
59, Strand, W.C. Contributions for the poorer District 
Committees can be pe to the District Committee Aid 


Fund of the Counci 
CHARLES S. LOCH, Secretary. 


\VALUABLE FAMILY LACE.— 

Real lace properly attended to should last for 
centuries. Ladies qistting Paris should confide their 
Jace to Madame VALERIE CARTER, 15 Rue Bleue 
(next door to the Paris office of THE GRAPHIC). Work- 
rooms insured. Highest references. 


[LPeUBIANT HAIR. 
Li flowing Eyelashes, Eyebrows, &c, are 
QUICKLY PRODUCED” by using” JANES'S 


HERBAL POMADE. It is most invaluable far the 
production of Whiskers, Beard, and Moustachios; it 
causes the hair to grow on Bald Places and Scanty 
Partings like Magic. To be had of most Chemists, 1s, 
or a box of it sent (with directions for use) free from 
observation, post free for 15 Stampsi--Mrs. G. JAMES, 
226, Caledonian Road, London, cs 


HOTOGRAPHS _ well - coloured 
{face only) for 2s. 
Mrs, AGNES RUSSELL, Upham Park Road, 
Turnham Green, London, W. 


PETER ROBINSO N, 


OURT AND GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET 


FAMILY BEREAVEMENTS 


Upon Receipt of Letters or Telegram 
PETER ROBINSON’S EXPERIENCED DRESS. 
MAKERS and MILLINERS TRAVEL to ALL 
PARTS of the COUNTRY (no matter the distance 
FREE OF EXPENSE TO PURCHASERS, witt 
Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, and a full assortment of 


“MADE-UP ARTICLES of the best and most suitable 


description. Also materials by the Yard, and suppliec 
at the same VERY REASONABLE BRICES as if 
Purchased at the Warehouse “ REGENT 
STREET." 


Mourning for Servants at unexceptionally low rates, 
at a great saving to large or small families. 


in 


Funerals Conducted in Town or Country at 
Stated Charges. 


Address 256 to 262, Regent Street, London. 
ETER ROBINSON'S. 


HE BEST CRAPES, 


THAT WILL NOT SPOT WITH RAIN. 

Special qualities finished by the manufacturer in this 
desirable manner solely to the order of PETEK 
ROBINSON. 

Good qualities from gs, 6d. to 12s. gt. per yard. 
Orherss snct finished by this process, from 1s. 6d. 
Oo 4s. 6d. 

PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, 
256 to 262, Regent Street, London, W. 


| ATEST FROM “LE FOLLET." 
—/ “Of all annoyances, as connected with a 
toilette, none is greater than the purchase of some 
material apparently the ‘very thing’ required, the 
subsequent finding that ‘appearances are deceitful,’ and 
money, time, and trouble have all been wasted in the 
aca uirement of an article whose beauty was transient, 
and durability nil. 


Since our first recommendation of the 


‘J OUIS’ VELVETEEN, every 


purchaser has reiterated the praise we 
bestowed. 


Many makers would have contented themselves with 
having thus gained public favour ; but the great compe- 
tition in Velveteens, and the praiseworthy determina- 
Bonner to be surpassed, have led the manufacturer 
of the 


Levis’ VELVETEEN to be 


constantly seeking improvements, which have 
resulted in the production of the 


GENUINE WOVEN FAST 
PILES, WITH GENOA FACE,’ 
_ The strictest examiner may try every test of tonch and 
sight without discovering these are other than the 
Genoa velvets they so closely resemble, while the 


peculiar arrangements resulting in the ‘fast woven 
pile’ enables them to stand interminable and rough 


N B —Every yard of the genuine 
e e bears the name 


aS Louis.” 


HAPMAN’S, NOTTING HILL, 

W., supplies the LOUIS VELVETEEN hy the 

box of 27 yards at the wholesale tariff—viz, 1s. 63d. 

per yard, or rd. per yard extra for cutting short lengths; 

next quality, fast woven pile, rs. 1r34d., 2s. x1d., 35. 6d., 
3s. 11d., 4s. r1d., 5s. xd. per yard. 

Fifty Choice Colours, 15. 114d. and 2s. 6d. per yard. 

Biack and Coloured Brocaded Velveteens, 2s. 11igd 


per yard, 

THE CHEAPEST AND BEST HOUSE IN 
LONDON for Silks, Velveteens, and all kinds ot 
Dress Fabrics, Fancy and Household Goods, &c. 

Patterns free to all parts of the Globe. 
CHAPMAN'S, NOTTING HILL, W. 


ScoTcH CHEVIOTS. 


| Made entirely of pure wool, with dark ground. 
having a dash of bright colour interspersed throughou: 
the fabric. For instance, an olive green will have z 
thread of crimson running irregularly through it, or < 
very dark purple will have a line of orange. ‘hese 
colours are made to appear in small blotches at intervals 
that give to the cloth a very pretty effect. 26 inches 


wide, rs. 134d. per yard, 
A SYREN, or IRIDESCENT 


WOOLLEN REP, of Roubaix Manufacture. 
‘These are totally different from the original Fabric 
known as Rep. The Rainbow effects, which are the 
distinguishing features, are particularly well displayec 
if used in combination with velvet or velveteen. Like 
all French goods, the colours are particularly choice 
and suitable for the season. 26 in. wide, 2s. 6d. per yard 
Patterns free, 


OTANY SERGES. 

63%4d.—Made in the Yorkshire Wolds, from 
the long hair of a foreign sheep, ‘Ihe serges look 
quite worth double the price, but owing to the stagna 
tion and depression in the home markets operativesare 
working at a lower wage, and thus enabling producer: 
to furnish purchasers with an article for 64d. that it 
ordinary times would fetch 1s, olgd. per yard. 22 in 
wide, and capital quality. 


HEVIOT HOMESPUNS. 


~/ It is only in the wear that the advantages o 
this plain dark woollen material can be discovered 
‘There is nothing particularly pretty about it, bein 
simply a plain useful-looking warm fabric. It is twilled 
and very closely woven in dark colours only. 1s. 6%d 
per yard. 26 inches wide. 


CHAPMAN'S, Notting Hill, W. 


SS 
CHARLES MEEKING and CO., 

Holborn, supply all qualities of the celebrated 
“LOUIS” VELVETEEN in Black and all Colours, at 
most moderate prices. 


GHETLAND SHAWLS. — The 
MARVEL, 2 yards square, White, 1s. rod. post 
free; Black, Grey, or Cardinal, 2s. THE ZEPHYR 
richly fringed, White, 3s. 3d.; Black and Cardinal 
3s. 6d., post free. 

ROBINSON and CLEAVER, Belfast. 


Watson, BONTOR, and CO., 
BRUSSELS CARPETS. 
VELVET CARPETS, &c. 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862; DUBLIN, 
1865; 34 and 36, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


ELKINGTON & CO. 
ELECTRO PLATE. 
; SILVER PLATE. 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


ELSINGTON & CO. 
TESTIMONIAL PLATE. 
eee eae &e. 
ustrated Catalogues post free. 
ELKINGTON &CO.,22, Regent St.,or eh Méorgate St 


CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


4 Pimples, Black Specks, Freckles, Sunburn, and 
unsightly Blotches on the face, neck, arms and hands, 
can be Instantly removed by using Mrs. JAMES'S 
HERBALOINTMENT. Made from Herbs only, and 
warranted harmless. It possesses a most delightful 
fragrance, and the lovely clearness it imparts to the 
skin is perfectly astonishing. A Box of it (bearing 
Government Stamp) pene post free, and quite free from 
observation, to any address on receipt of rs stamps, to 
Mrs. G., JAMES, 226, Caledonian Road, London! N. 

arger Boxes, four times the quantit: stamps. ‘Thi 
can be had of all respectable c hemistee 35 e ” 
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THE CAREFUL MAMMA 


“ Now, Mr, Assessor, you may confess to me all that your heart feels. Mamma has no objecti isteni! 
she has even lent me her large fan.” dention to niy Bien teas 


| 


ul 


ma: 


hair wants cropping? He and his boys plunge their heads into a pan of 
water in the yard, let their hair freeze, and then break it off,” 


PARSIMONY 


THE RENAISSANCE OF THE RENAISSANCE — THE MODERN HOUSEWIFE 


ART CARICATURE IN GERMANY 
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ART CARICATURE IN GERMANY 


A YOUNGER sister of French and English comic art—A?addera- 
datsch, Germany’s first-born child, is seven years the. junior of our 
English Pusch, and was preceded some sixteen years by the French 
Chartvari, itself a successor of the earlier La Caricature, Art carica- 
ture in Germany within the last quarter of a century has grown like the 
country of her birth, In this the course of fashion has greatly 
aided her. Not even in severely disciplined Teuton lands can 
authority close the door against genial humour. And the playful 
caricature which most commends itself to modern taste, so wholly 
different from the vehement satire of an older time, disarms instead 
of challenging opposition. The humorist of to-day secks rather 
to correct than to scarify, and above all things else to entertain. 
And what he loses, if he loses anything, in terror-inspiring severity, 
he gains in more general and willing recognition, He is as 
ubiquitous as mischief-making Puck, and unlike Puck is everywhere 
welcome, Wherever he comes the faults of Governments and the 
follies of fashion are transfixed by his nimble pencil as they pass, 
and straightway hung up in black and white to delight and edify 
the multitude. Australian Punch derides the ill-manners of his own 
legislative Assemblies, or holds up the mirror to Antipodean ’Arries 
in a very fair imitation of his great original. The American aims 
a deadly shaft at a ‘‘Boss Tweed,” or unmasks the Southern 
“* carpet-baggers,” as neatly and with as much good humour as 
Charivari limns a huge Gambetta heading a troop of microscopic 
colleagues, or Punch the Sphynx-like mystery of the late Lord 
Beaconsfield, or Kladderaditsch the imperious frown and the three 
hairs on the bald pate of Bismarck. Nay, has not even Egypt 
laughed under its taxes at the Arabic cartoon of the late Khedive 
cowering amidst the tombs while the graves on every side 
give up their dead, and the Mouffetish heads the army of 
avenging spectres? But caricature nowadays is rarely so severe as 
this. Nations, as a rule, are proud of their great men, and if they 
love to ridicule their peculiarities, it is not so much from envy or 
dislike as from a curious sense of proprietorship and familiarity. 
The once well-known portrait of ‘‘the judicious bottle-holder,” with 
straw in mouth, and a Sam-Wellerish air of careless knowingness, 
was quite a part of Talmerston’s popularity. Gladstone, Lord 
Derby, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Bright have rarely to com- 
plain'of personal avivus in the artist. The courtly mien of the 
elegant Count Andrassy, the saturnine visage of the silent Moltke, 
the imposing bulk of Bismarck, the hob-nailed shoes of Signor 
Sella are amusing even to the objects of the caricature. No doubt 
in times of general license, or when popular feeling is somewhat 
deeply stirred, satire displays a tincture of its ancient venom. The 
favourite caricatures of the Dechéance and the Commune were often 
unpresentable to fastidious eyes. The extravagances of Irish disaffec- 
tion and the revolts of subject races have more than once been handled 
by our own Punch with greater vigour than generosity. The 
misfortunes or the successes of powerful States continue still to 
excite among their neighbours a sarcastic humour which is rather 
ill-natured than clever. But genuine malice rarely now inspires the 
artist’s pencil with persistent motive. Only, perhaps, in the long- 
standing war abroad between the Priesthood and Freethought does 
caricature habitually exceed due limits, and even then the offended 
party has rather to complain of its irreverence than its personality. 

The caricature of manners and of fashions is still more different 
from that which amused our grandfathers. Once ona time, for a 
caricature to be effective, it was almost essential that it should be 
ugly. Gillray and Rowlandson are quite repulsive in their dis- 
tortions of “the human form divine,” and in their fierce, and not 
too cleanly, vehemence. The caricaturist treated his victims as so 
many criminals, and set them, so to speak, in an artistic pillory. 
Du Maurier and Tenniel give us types of male and female beauty, 
with just enough of comic humour to make us laugh. And the 
laugh is only a little broader than the smile with which we recognise 
in Landseer’s pictures the wonderful humanity of the dog. The 
older caricaturists drew, in fact, for the tavern and the club-room ; 
the modern for the sa/on and even the dexdozy—in England and 
Germany almost without exception; in France and Italy only less 
so, because the French, and, following French example, the Italians, 
take their subjects in preference from the less healthy side of moderna 
fashion, and revel, as they do upon the stage, in the misfortunes 
of the deceived husband, or the flirtations of the gandi and 
the cocotte. - 

For this modern caricature of domestic manners the solid 
gemiithlich Teutonic mind has naturally a strong affinity. The type 
it loves, though somewhat more homely than finds favour here and 
too mildly flavoured for Parisian tastes, leaves ample scope for the 
display of comic power. The German, indeed, has never been 
lacking in a sense of humour. It has been perhaps rather his art 
which made default. Adolph Schroedter was, we think, the first 
modern German draughtsman who devoted high artistic talent 
to the production of light social caricatures. Ages ago the country- 
men of Albert Diirer were among the ablest workers in this field of 
art. Of Holbein’s ‘‘ Dance of Death,” and illustrations to the 
“ Praise of Folly,” it is unnecessary to speak. Even thesketches for 
the ‘Ship of Fooles” and the grotesquely savage ‘‘ Papst-Esel ” 
were far in advance for genuine comic power of anything which at 
that time was produced in France. Indeed, in humour as in 
war, it may be said that Germany has been only making up lee-way. 
Her Art-caricature of the present day—less known in England than 
it deserves to be—is quite distinct from the English er the French, 
though more akin to the former than the Jatter. The broad mirth- 
fulness, sometimes coarse but never prurient, the dare grosse malice 
rather humorous than witty, the love of details leaving little tg the 
imagination, the desire to draw truthfully rather than suggestively, 
are the same in both. Both, too, delight in a wide range of 
subjects; while the German, like the older English cari- 
caturists, is rarely at pains to make a pretty drawing. In the 
marked varieties of Teutonic society, and the wide national 
sympathy for life in all its forms, the German artist is, indeed, 
specially advantaged. The culture and the cosmopolitanism of 
Berlin, the Saxon homeliness of Leipsic, the chée (a little of the 
the provincial sort) of Stuttgardt, and the rough hearliness of Munich 
make each the representative of a special type. In France all 
savours of the Boulevards and the Bois. Even the rustics—the dons 
Auvergnats and Bourguignons—seem for the most part to speak and 
move, not as they are, but asthe Parisians picture them. In 
Germany all bear the distinctive mark of their own province. 

To Kladderadatsch among German comic papers must be assigned 
the hazardous distinction of coming nearest to the Charivari, though 
there is a prosaic hardness, even in the cartoons of Wilhelm Schol:, 
which falls somewhat short of the airy grace and inexhaustible fancy 
of the lamented Cham. But K/adderadatsch is above all things 
political, and German politics are too little known abroad for its 
caricatures to be always appreciated as they deserve. Bismarck, it 
is true, we know, and Moltke. But Richter (von Hagen), Lasker, 
Windathorst, Eulenberg, are names to which we attach little meaning, 
and certainly figures which only a few can identify. The same 
general ignorance is equally prejudicial to the amusing /igaro of the 
Austrian capital, Who possibly can tell Count Taaffe from Clam- 
Martinitz, or either from the Minister Hohenwart? It is otherwise, 
of course, where international politics supply the theme. We could 
all understand the (to Berliners) exquisite joke of a boxing-match 
between John Bull and a stalwart Zulu, while an Afghan in the 
gallery mutters to himself: ‘‘ Why did I not seek an ally in South 
Africa, and not among these Russians ;” or the cartoon of Count 
Andrassy wading through a quagmire towards Bosnia, and calling 
out to two rustics on the bank, ‘‘ You told meI should find safe 


"Aha, old Itzig, I have over-reached you for once.” 
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footing.” To which the rustics (Bismarck and Lord Beaconsvield) 
respond, ‘You must go on now. Perhaps it will be all right ;” or 
Figaro’s vignette a year ago of Greece as a very naughty little child, 
screaming and brandishing a whip, with the motto, ‘* Tremble, 
Europe!” And none will fail to recognise the humour of ‘‘ War,” 
and “Armed Peace,” as two wrestlers for victory, while the bystanders 
doubt which is the worse evil of the two; or of Bismarck as a 
fattener of geese for patés de fore gras, forcing unpalatable measures 
down the Reichsrath’s throat—* Friss vogel, oder stirb’ :” ‘‘ Eat, 
bird, or die.” 

On the whole, however, the humorous delineations of scenes 
from social life are much the most amusing, as well as the 
most harmless, And in this branch of comic Art the Munich school 
of caricature, of which our Miegende Biatfer ts the acknowledged 
representative, must claim, we think, the foremost place. At 
Berlin there is a tone of metropolitan superiority, which 
does not care to go very far afield in search of humble gesre 
subjects. At Vienna, again, we catch a breath of Parisian pretti- 
nesses and naughtinesses. We feel that we are in a city of carnivals 
and masked balls—of a. demei-monde and a jeunesse dort, At 
Munich we find the German ‘* Michel ” in all his 
unadulterated simplicity-—-a. man of homely wit and of 
loud laughter, easily amused and readily deceived, trusting 
or sly, rough or mild-mannered, as the humour of the moment or 
(in Bavaria) the number of beer-glasses he hasemptied may determine. 
The wit is. not always of the subtlest, nor are the personages 
invariably “types of beauty.” The lords of creation are oftener 
than not red-nosed broad-shouldered, paunchy, rough-haired men, 
and their wives in every way meet helpmates for them ; while even 
the gradéve fraiilein and the ‘‘sonsie” mdtchen seldom rise in the 
scale of beauty beyond a reasonable degree of modest comeliness, 
The situations, too, are generally of a homely kind, with a strong 
tendency to practical jokes. But they are almost infinitely varied, 
and are often rendered with a most contagious humour. Bechstein’s 
‘* Dresses @ /a Mode,” for instance, are almost as good, and in con- 
ception very much resemble the familiar treatment of the same 
theme in Lunch. Sketches in outline after the fashion of a school- 
boy’s first attempt at figure-drawing are very common, and, as a 
rule, wonderfully full of life. But perhaps the Munich caricaturist’s 
strongest point is his skill in depicting animals which move and act 
with the most comical resemblance to human beings, or simply 
exhibit themselves after animal fashion in a variety of absurd 
positions, Karl Staaber's grotesque hunting scenes and Oberlander’s 
animals are undeniably good. 

The sharp lines of demarcation drawn in Germany not only 
between different classes of society, but even between different 
professions, with the strong individuality thus imparted to each 
type, make easy work for the caricaturist. The absent-minded 
professor and the methodical Regierung’s-Rath, the beer-drinking 
student and the holiday tourist, the Jew of fashion or of low 
degree, the commercial aristocrat and the plodding Bauer, the 
soldier and the serving-man, the Wild-dieb and the mendicant, 
alike supply material for laughter. Types too familiar-to Parisian 
caricature are oftentimes conspicuous by their absence, The 
demi-monde, if it exist at Munich, is not acknowledged as a 
social feature by its artists. The concierge seems absolutely unknown. 
The gamiz is a mischievous boy, like the naughty lads of 
our illustration, who take advantage of the cabman’s slumber to 
unfasten the traces, and not the demon of Parisian streets, the 
precocious Diogenes, cynical and d/as¢, who criticises all things, and 
believes in none. Herr Bechstein contributes more than one example 
to our gallery. In one he aims his satire at the gigantic cravats, 
which seem as though all the dress beside were simply to support 
them; in another at the unmanageable train, which the clumsy 
suitor of Fraiilein Augusta will in the next second sever from her 
mother’s dress, or which the Frau Baronin drags behind her, 
as she advances to receive some fashionable friend, in happy 
unconsciousness that her two-year-old child is seated thereon, as on 
a car of triumph, ludicrously flourishing a whip. Elsewhere 
he draws the Rembrandt hat, too large to go into the carriage, 
turn it how you will, and so perforce carried as a parcel on 
the roof; or the masculine ulster and its wearer now standing 
motionless before a district pillar-box, while the near-sighted 
professor posts his letter in her side pocket; now startling the 
Father Confessor ef a convent of nuns into the anxious inquiry, 
‘“*Who is this young gentleman in the visitor’s room?’ ‘‘ My 
youngest sister, Father.” 

South Germany, as another of our engravings shows, has been 
visited, like ourselves, by the ghost of the Renaissance, and affects a 
taste for old pottery and wood-carving. Here is a chamber all in 
medizval style, with tall slim chairs, carved presses, antique /rience. 
‘‘But where,” sings the poet, ‘‘is the busy housewife and the 
housewife’s well-trained daughter?’”? These flowers of the 
Renaissance do not bloom again. In their stead we have herea 
strong-minded young woman, preposterously dressed, smoking a 
cigarette, and reading ‘‘Die Politik,” while the room is strewn 
with periodicals. 

Fritz, starting for his annual ‘* Ausficg,” all good-humoured 
simplicity and pleasant consciousness of looking for once a tourist 
comme tl faut, is another favourite subject of the artist. In our 
illustration he is endeavouring to change a 100-mark note at a 
roadside Aveige. He will be lucky if he have not to Isave his 
umbrella or opera-glass in pawn. In another village he fares still 
worse. ‘*Come down, father,” screams a girl to the keeper ot the 
village general shop. ‘‘Come down at once; there is a lad with 
patterns here.” 

The Jew, of course, is an inexhaustible source of fun. The aged 
Itzig, spectacles on nose, and beard and hair in most admired 
disorder, watches his grandson ‘‘tidying himself for school.” 
**Ach! grandfather,” says the lad, ‘‘when I amas old as you, I 
shall net be ‘worried with all this washing and combing.” Further 
en we find Itaig, thrifty to the last, sitting down to a mess of 
vegetables, which even the careful Sarah had intended to threw 
away. He pours himself out a glass of brandy. ‘‘Eat this up, 
Itzig, and thou shalt have a schnapps.” Slowly and reluctantly all 
is devoured, and the Jew pours back the liquor iato the bottle. 
“The son, I 
think, of Hon. Banker 5. ?” asks a stranger of a very different 
young Israelite midway through his teens; ‘ Was,” dsawls the 
youth. ‘*Commerzial-Rath Baron S. is my father now.” German 
artists are often more happy in telling a humorous story in 
three or four éad/eauw.x than in hitting offa ‘strong situation” in a 
single scene. We can recall one intensely comic misadventure of a 
stone-deaf and absent-minded professor, who confuses his tabacco 
pipe with his ear-trumpet, driving his faithful valet to distraction 
in his vain altempts to explain the mistake by signs; and another 
of a short-sighted chemist preparing a powder, with his watch upon 
the table. ‘‘One minate. Half a minute. Now it must be 
ready!” Buries his nose in the mortar, ‘*So!” and down comes 
the pestle with a thump of satisfaction on the watch, whose 
presence he had quite forgotten ! 

No Munich caricature is, of course, complete without some 
reference to Gambrinus and his crew; fora Munich man, even in 
beer-drinking Germany, is the paragon of all lovers of malt and 
hops. ‘*Herr Gott!” cries one, as the railway station looms in 
sight, ‘* five taverns yet to pass! Ishall certainly miss the train !” 
The military, again, but most of all the one-year volunteer and the 
Landwehr officers, are quite a special feature in these “flying 
sheets.” There is little here of the fav/aron air of Randon’s 
troupiers ; little even of the professional tone of the ‘Tommy 
Atkins” of English caricature. Patient ‘‘ Michel” only 
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wants to get his service over, and to return in peace to his farm or 
to his trade. It is true he is a little proud of his soldierly 
accomplishments. His old father comes and sees him standing 
sentry. To the old man’s intense delight, the youth goes 
through the musketry exercise. ‘‘ Herr Gott ! what cannot the boy 
do?” exclaims the father, in rapturous delight. ** One instant, 
father, and I will show you the best thing of all;” and Peter rings 
the alarm-bell, and brings out in hot haste the officer on duty and 
all the watch. In the last tableau, of course, we see Peter in the 
guard-room, adding his name to those of other unfortunates 
scribbled on the wall. A captain of Landwehr, on receiving the 
command. to form his company in line, contrives to arrange them. 
almost in asemi-circle. ‘‘ Of what profession are you,” roars the 
colonel,” ‘net to know a straight line from a crooked one?” 
“« Kreis-Richter” (circuit judge) is the response. A mounted 
officer ona buck-jumping horse sees clearly that another second 
will be fatal. ‘‘ Right a’sout face!” is the instant order. The men 
obey. . There is a fall anda recovery ; and ere the regiment faces 
round again the captain is placidly leaning over the shoulders of his 
steed, as though their friendship had never been interrupted. The 
Bauer, too, is at all times amusing. ‘‘See Seppl!” he exclaims, 
coming up behind a tourist who is regarding a distant Alp througha 
huge opera-glass, ‘*here’s a man drinking from two glasses at once.” 
“*Cultur-Bilder aus Nieder-Bayern” depict him at the tavern in 
three ¢aé/eaux. In the first he has just plunged into a free fight. 
In the second the vesper bell is heard. Bolt upright, with hands 
clasped in prayer, each combatant at once begins his evening <evo- 
tions. In the third the prayer is over, and the battle rages with 
redoubled fury. 

Modern servants, modern school-children, modern furniture, are 
fine game for the caricaturist everywhere. The Bavarian housemaid 
flatly rebels against being sent on errands when there is a Dienst-bote 
for that very purpose waiting at the corner, ‘‘ Her mistress cannot be 
a lady” to think of suchathing. The ten-year old school-girl sneers 
at a passing wedding, ‘‘If only everybody thought as little about 
getting married as myself.” And the gigantic Bavarian at an after- 
noon tea in a house furnished in the very reverse of the Renaissance 
style, eyes with evident dismay the couch only a few inches high on 
which the hostess requests him to take a seat. 

The Cockney sportsman, the ‘* Sonntags-Jager,” is sketched in 
the Blitter with all the zest, if not with quite the subtle humour with 
which Daumier portrayed the dozrgeots chasseur. But the “‘Sonntags- 
Jager” scarcely pretends to care for sport. Ie only desires an 
‘outing’ and a dinner. A party of them are starting for the hills. 
“Is anything forgotten—the wine—the cold pies—the cigars?” 
“Nothing.” Suddenly the leader strikes his forehead. ‘*Ach du 
Himmel! We have forgotten the guns.” Of the disérait but 
methodical Regierungs-Rath, whase wife entrusts the baby for an 
instant to his care, and alarmed on her return to find it gone is 
relieved by the unexpected answer, ‘‘ The baby (das Kind)? That 
will surely have been placed in pigeon-hole letter K ;” of the criminal 
and the poacher ; of that curious specimen of a Werther redévizus 
whose parting from his Laura another of our engravings illustrates ; 
or of the countless other social types transferred from life by ready 
pencils to these fugitive sketches it is scarcely necessary to speak. 

Briefly, it may be said that the strength of German Art caricature 
lies rather in variety than depth of humour—in cleverness of outline 
drawing rather than in originality of conception, Even the ‘* Bilder 
aus dem Thier-leben”—the grotesque portrayals of animal life— 
seldom rise higher than ingenious cleverness. How common place, 
for instance, is the ‘* Dack’s Revenge”—a farmyard quarrel in 
several tab/eaunx between a duckand a cock who steals her egz— 
compared with the fine inventiveness of Du Maurier’s ‘* Frog and 
Duck.’ We langh for once over the men of Segringen in our 
engraving, and their contrivance for saving the hair-cutter’s fees ; 
but we do not return to them again and again as ludicrous outcomes 
of a mental condition we are never weary of analysing. 

The legends, too, have seldom the pungent force which has 
turned some of Punch's or Chasivari’s sayings into proverbs. No 
German toper ever said anything so good as the Bourguignon (was 
it of Cham or Daumier?) ‘‘ They say that wine is sustaining. I 
have drunk thirty glasses,.and yet I can scarcely stand upright ;” 
or as the cabman’s verdict on the gentleman in the gutter, evidently 
drunk but supposed to be ina fit, “‘ Ionly wish I'd ‘alf his complaint.” 
At times, however, the German quotes one of his own poets with 
considerable effect. Very apt is the saying of Mephistopheles, 
** From time to time I see the Old one gladly,” in the mouth of a 
pretty girl receiving a visit (and a present) from an elderly admirer ; 
and so are Schiller’s verses, addressed by Andrassy to Gortschako‘t 
and Bismarck, “Ich sei, gewahrt mir die Bitte, An eurem Bunde 
der dritte.” 

The types of character have seldom sufficient strength te per- 
petuate themselves as novel creations. No portrait from barrack 
life has the inimitable orginality of the ‘‘ Tambour Major of the 
older French caricature—the ‘‘ Tambour Major,” who alas ! exists no 
longer. On'y, perhaps, when portraying German officers, and, 
above all, cavalry men, does the artist aim at something higher than 
the mere representation of a humorous interlude—as when the fallen 
Uhlan, dragged by the stirrup through the streets, shouts to the 
civilian who tries to stop the horse, ‘‘Hold on! May not a 
Prussian Hussar ride as he likes?” The political cartoons are still 
more hard and shallow, compared with the best French and English 
work, <A design like Cham’s, in 1876—an angry sky, with clouds 
which take the shape of rival Powers, and France, a lady preparing 
for a walk, but soon determining not to venture out ; ‘* Let us stay 
in doors : there is going to be a storm ”’—would be hard to match 
for wit and wisdom and fineness of execution among the works of 
his German rival, We should, in fact, subject German caricature 
to too hard a test, did we compare it point by point with the best 
work done in France or England. In witty conceits and elegances 
of form it cannot successfully compete with Pusch, still less with 
Charivaré in airy subtlety, or with Italian caricature in mordant 
pungency. It impresses one rather as the clever work of the crack 
pupils of a good school of design than as a product of original 
genius. But in breadth of genial humour it is not easily surpassed, 
and its style accords admirably withthe increasing tendency 
of the age to substitute good-tempered comedy for satire, and to 
employ caricature as a medium for story-telling. It is, in fact, 
essentially a style suited to the many-headed, and its popularity, 
already great, must become greater the wider it is known, 


“SIR CHRISTOPHER WReEN,” by Lucy Phillimore (Kegan Paul 
and Co.).—It is not pleasant to reflect that, until within quite recent 
years, the lives of great English artists—whether architects, or 
painters, or wood-carvers, or metal-workers—have been neglected 
and in most instances allowed to sink utterly into oblivion. Painters 
have received the best treatment in this respect; but architects and 
other Art-workers have been generally ignored. Even Sir 
Christopher Wren’s life remains properly to be written; and Miss 
Phillimore’s interesting book is, as she modestly styles it, only a 
contribution to that “ full and worthy biography” which has yet to 
appear. Miss Phillimore‘has had access to various exchusive sources 
of information, notably the curious ‘“ Parentalia”’—a family recor 
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upon which all biographers of Wren must in future draw. It has 
always been somewhat a mystery that a mathematician and Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy should, with quite startling suddenness, 
develope into the first architect of his day, and one, too, with a 
commanding versatility and sense of grace and proportion rarely 
surpassed even by the best builders in all times; but on this point 
the volume before us throws little light. It is clear, however, that 
Wren’s father was a man of no mean architectural taste and skill, 
and that Wren himself must have learned a good deal in a six 
month’ visit to Paris in 1665. The book is not complete, as we 
have said ; but there is much curious and entertaining reading in it. 
‘The author is strongly biassed—politically,; and insome sense her 


work thereby loses value; but it affords a singularly graphic picture . 


of certain grades of life in England in the middle of ihe seventeenth 
century. A good deal of the matter thus embodied, however, has really 
very little to do with the main subject. We could have spared the 
rather voluminous details concerning Wren’s uncle, the Bishop of 
Ely—and a remarkably High Church masterful Bishop he was—and 
close friend of Andrewes and Laud. Inother respects, however, the 
book is highly acceptable: it will for one thing serve to clear up such 
popular errors as those which ascribe to Wren the responsibility of 
the Western Towers of Westminster Abbey, and the filling of his 
churches with high pews. The great Gothic church really owes its 
additions to Hawksmoor and his successors, Wren’s own ideas being 
thus expressed by himself: ‘*To agree with the original scheme of 
the old architect, without any modern mixtures to show my own 
inventions”—in which modest and characteristic phrase there is 
much wisdom that architects and restorers of to-day may profitably 
ponder over; whilst his distinctly-expressed wish always was that 
there should be Lenches instead of pews. Miss Phillimore pleads 
urgently for Wren’s existing City churches, and in her plea we 
heartily join. It by no means follows that because popular 
attendance has so decreased as to render many of them expensive 
emptinesses, that they should therefore be destroyed, though there 
can be no objection to the adaptation of a certain part of their 
revenues to more profitable use in our overcrowded suburbs, 
London is not so rich in architectural adornments that we can 
afford to demolish in cold blood some of the most attractive works 
of a great and graceful genius, many of them clothed with historic 
interest as well as artistic beauty. 

Published appropriately at the present moment, and almost in 
conjunction with Miss Phillimore’s conscientious work, ‘The 
Towers and Steeples Designed by Sir Christopher Wren,” by 
Andrew T. Taylor (B. T. Batsford), is of much more than passing 
interest. The substance of the book is an Essay which recently 
gained the medal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, of 
which the author is an Associate. Its chief value, perhaps, is purely 
architectural in the technical sense, the plans and sections of some 
of Sir Christopher’s most important works seeming more than likely 
to prove useful to the profession in several ways. The public 
generally, however, will find plenty to interest them in the sketches 
of the existing and non-existing towers and steeples in London and 
elsewhere—the views of those metropolitan examples yet standing 
having been drawn upon the spot—whilst the accompanying notes 
are concisely written, and evince no small care and research in their 
preparation, Asa brief and convenient record of Wren’s best, as well 
as some of his worst, examples, the book has indubitable value. The 
sketches, however, do not wholly realise the exquisite airy grace that 
is so marked a characteristic of Wren’s highest efforts ; though to an 
architect, we should say, they must always be desirable. But they 
illustrate the master’s unusual versatility in a remarkable degree. 
There seems room for a thoroughly good pictorial work, based 
somewhat on Mr. Taylor’s suggestion. There are, for instance, 
some very artistic and beautiful drawings—of Bow Church, at 
least—in the British Museum which might advantageously be 
reproduced. 


‘* Bristol : Past and Present,” 2 vols., by J. F. Nicholls, F.S.A., , 


and John Taylor (Arrowsmith, Bristol; Griffith and Farran, 
London), is a very elaborate, weighty, and scholarly work, such as 
might be expected from its authors, who are respectively Chief 
Librarian of the the Bristol Free Libraries and the Librarian of the 
Bristol Museum and Library. Itisintended, we are told, to supply 
a want in local literature; all previous histories of the ancient 
cathedral city are out of print, and ‘‘a demand has arisen for one 
that should be written in a style adapted to the age.” There have 
been at least half-a-dozen historians of Bristol, all more or less 
excellent and varied in style. Chief amongst them is Seyer, whose 
work is considered to be generally the most authoritative. All have 
been brought into requisition, however, their errors corrected, and 
much new matter introduced. Marvellously rich in Prehistoric, 
Roman, Norman, and Medieval antiquities, Bristol affords 
materials for the historian and the archeologist that seem almost 
inexhaustible, and that are as productive of quaint and contradictory 
surmises, theories, and arguments as they are interesting and—more 
often than not—beautiful. It is not, of course, possible in these 
columns to give even a brief sketch of the history of the city. It 
would occupy too much space, and moreover we have already 
treated the subject at length in our Supplement issued July 2oth, 
1878. Suffice it to say that the work, if not absolutely exhaustive, 
is certainly very full, and, like all good records of its kind, sheds a 
strong and valuable side-light on the chief threads of our national 
history. The two large volumes are devoted respectively to civic 
and ecclesiastical matters. We like the former best. It appears to 
be more skilfully and brightly written than the latter, which is, to 
our thinking, scarcely as complete as it might be, and somewhat 
overburdened with the conflicting opinions of various writers that 
are not always dealt with in the clearest possible way. The result 
is that the reader is often needlessly puzzled, and his ideas are a 
trifle misled by the clash of argument and war of words. For 
instance, the treatment of the Cathedral and the recent additions. to 
it by the late Mr. Street is anything but satisfactory ; in fact, it 
ceases to be historic altogether, and joins without any evident cause 
in a local dispute as to the success of the deceased architect’s nave and 
western towers, which, by the way, donot seem togive wholly unalloyed 
pleasure to the Bristolians, Tastes differ, but it may fairly be said 
that the style of architecture of the Cathedral—late thirteenth 
century—is one that Mr. Street made in every sense his own, and 
that, whatever may be thought of the result, it is in the highest 
degree doubtful whether a more able and artistically sympathetic 
man could have been found to undertake the work. Moreover, 
many of the most competent judges in the kingdom have declared 
Mr. Street’s nave to be a very great triumph, and a well-known 
authority has stated that, but for the new appearance of the stone, 
it would be difficult to distinguish the modern from the medizval 
handicraft. To return, however, to the book. It is on the whole 
well arranged, the paragraphs being numbered, and thus easily 
referred to from the list of contents prefixed to each a 
Besides this useful guidance there are also copious indexes, ae 
seem complete, but we have not thoroughly tested ne he 
illustrations, too, are numerous, though most of them are, perhaps, 
more correct in detail than artistic in effect. A few, however, are 


as pleasing as they are true to fact. ie 
There de naeple who amuse (or worry) themselves by a | a 
great deal of trouble about nothing in particular. O a at 
mysterious band must Mr, J. F. Crowest belong, if we Po Ie ge 
from his unusually curious ‘‘Phases of Musical Eng — 
(Remington). Mr. Crewest has been at exceptional pains to Shee 
up and record a number of not very entertaining facts, and sti ess 
entertaining remarks of his own, on what he calls with aon oe 
emphasis ‘‘the dark side ” of Musical Art in this country; that isto 


say, he has written some nine or ten long-winded and weary 


chapters about encores and encoring, street music, pianofortes on 
the three years’ system, and similar matters. We take it the world 
does not care in the least to have these objectionable excrescences of 
social existence deliberately embodied in a porientous-lookinz 
volume. It is quite bad enough to be bored by the frantic demands 
of an enraptured audience, to be driven into desperate lunacy by 
diabolical desperadoes who murder music in the public streets, or to 
be worried once a quarter by the greasy individual who has supplied 
us with a cottage trichord on the three years’ system, without having 
all these horrors elaborately dished up in a very dull volume. The 
author’s fun is deadly, his satire pointless, his statements trite, and 
his manner feeble ; the marvel is that he was capable of finishing 
a task so utterly wearisome in its results, 


————>—____. : 
TOWN DOGS AND COUNTRY DOGS 


DIFFERENCES in the habits and characters of townsmen and 
country-dwellers are apparent to the most careless observer, A very 
little familiarity with dogs ena‘les the lover of the canine race to 
discover a similar difference of traits between town and country 
dogs. The cynics are said to have derived their name @ canina 
wordacitate, from their canine propensity to criticise men’s lives and 
actions ; but Lucian’s malevolence gave them their snappish 
character. If the words of Demetrius, a celebrated cynic, may be 
trusted, they rather acquire their name from the domestic and 
faithful side of a dog’s nature. Man should consecrate his life 
to virtue, said Demetrius, and, being a social animal, should regard 


the world as the common home of all creatures, open his conscience. 


to the gods, and always live, as it were, in public, fearing himself 
more than others, Thus he encourages us to take a kindly 
view both of dogs and their masters while cynically philosophising. 

The typical town dog is of nondescript race and vagrant habits 
a loafer, now in the churchyard, now in the purlieus of the market- 
place. He is generally of a dirty black-and-white colour, with 
melancholy visage and depressed tail, with no idea of duty, and a 
confirmed thief. In consequence he slinks out ef the way of 
a policeman, as undergraduates’ dogs are said to cross to the other 
side of the street at Oxford when they meet the Proctor and his 
“bull-dogs.” ‘No greater bully exists, if a strange dog finds his way 
to the market-place ; no greater coward, should the strange dog 
stand his ground and show his teeth. He is the butt of all idle 
boys, and flies in abject terror if one pretends to pick up a stone ; 
his gnawings at the joints of meat_by butchers’ doors having given 
him an avenging conscience. He leads a Bohemian existence, 
sleeping where he can, and often arousing the echoes of the empty 
streets at midnight by desponding howls, In him the degradation 
of a noble animal may be discerned; unless he were poisoned 
betimes, or flung over the bridge with a brick tied round his neck, 
his descendauts would sink still lower in the social scale, and the 
phenomenon of packs of homeless worthless curs be seen in our 
streets as at Constantinople. In old days the town dog would have 
been sold to the vivisectionists, when society grew tired of him, and 
perhaps benefitted science by his death. At present, if caught in 
London, he is sent to the Home for Starving Dogs—a kind of 
canine Union—where benevolent folk provide that his latter days 
shall be comforted by regular meals, for which he is well content to 
barter liberty. 

The town dog of higher rank in the canine scale is affable to man, 
civilised, conceited. It generally watches by its master’s door, and 
should any hapless smaller dog pass by, delights in rushing out and 
upsetting it, It is cringing and tyrannical, yet cunning withal, and 
acquires confidence in numbers, A strange dog lately followed its 
master’s carriage to the Town Hall of acertain provincial town. As 
it stood by the carriage, it was forthwith interviewed by the dogs of 
the little square—a large black retriever, a red and white spaniel, a 
nondescript Scotch terrier, and four more. Their tails curled with 


indignation, their eyes flashed fire; they surrounded the stranger 
* growling; and had any one made a cut at it with a whip all would 


at once have fallen savagely on it. As it was, after this demonstra- 
tion, each went off proudly its own way. Their behaviour was un- 
mistakeable ; it said, *‘ What a poor mean-spirited wretch from the 
country! Will no one heave half-a-brick at him? He dare not 
fight. All we have to do is to return home victorious.” 

On another occasion a country dog was too much for these town 
bullies. It had been wont as a large puppy to follow its master’s 
carriage, and had been beaten, thrust into the kennel, ignominiously 
hustled by every dog of the town, the gauntlet of whose petty 
kingdom it had to run, At, length, in sheer pity, its master left it 
at home for some months until it had grown much stouter and 
stronger. Then he once more took it to the town, and once more 
the bullies and tyrants of the street made common cause against it. 
Having now acquired strength, when it was mobbed by this casaille, 
it promptly retaliated, left one cur dead in the street, after a wed’ of 
ten seconds, and maimed one or two more, joining its master then as 
if nothing unusual had happened. That dog, as it might be supposed, 
was not again molested, 

We never saw that mixture of cowardice and arrogance which 
stamps the town dog more quaintly displayed than when a couple 
of Frenchmen led a bear through the streets. The scene which 
ensued was ludicrous in the extreme, and would have delighted 
Landseer. Each dog ran wildly a step or two from its master’s 
door in abject fear, yet much insulted at the bear’s presuming to 
enter its haunts. Then, as if by common consent, each dog set up 
all its bristles, rushed wildly to the nearest lamp-post, turned its 
back to the unoffending bear, and howled long and fiercely at the 
post. None of them dared to approach the bear, muzzled as he 
was. Just so must the Grecian dogs have been insulted when 
ITercules in the myth went down to Hades and dragged up to the 
light of day Pluto’s dog, the much-resisting Cerberus. Buffon 
remarks that men grow old sooner in the country than in cities. 
Similarly, none ever saw acity dog, however old, turning decrepit 
and losing the airs and graces of the canine dandy. It still takes 
its morning saunter, its tail curls as proudly as ever, its port is 
equally defiant with the youngest of its kin, But one day it is 
missed at its usual rounds, and is never again seen. Perhaps it is 
removed to some canine Olympus in the Dogstar, perhaps it is 
converted into gloves ; it may even benefit the sausage-seller. We 
care not to follow it further to its happy hunting-grounds. 


The town dog is a citizen of the world, and prides itself on 


knowing how to behave in all situations, how to treat gentlemen, 
tramps, and small boys. ‘*’Tis a foul thing,” says Launce, “* when 
acurcannot keep himself in all companies.” It is often more 
friendly with strangers than with its own master; just as a certain 
barrister who was walking up to the Court in a wig and gown, on 
being greeted by his father, who was dressed in a rustic fashion, 
gave him a patronising nod, and on being asked who his friend was, 
replied carelessly, ‘‘ Only a fellow that I know.” The country dog, 
on the other hand, has but one master, and reverences him. No 
dog is idle in the country ; in short, what chiefly differences the rustic 
dog from his town brethren is that he has a strong sense of duty, 
The town dog, unless he belongs toa very serious master, makes no 
difference between working days and Sunday. The country dog 
invariably knows and respects the day of rest (like some nobler 
animals), by indulging on that-day in more sleep than usual. He 
never thinks of accompanying his master on Sunday, although on 
other days it would puzzle his owner to escape from the house without 
him. Scotch collies are the most reverential of country dogs, and 
invariably go to kirk with their masters. Indeed kirks are sometimes 
estimated over the Borders as being big enough to hold twenty orso 
many more collies. The country dog, again, isan excellent guard to 
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his master’s house, his suspicious feelings not being continually lulled 
to sleep by the number of people coming and going, as with his town 
brother. Ifhe has a vice, it consists in baying the moon. Then he 
contrives to murder sleep in rustic solitudes as effectually as do the 
cats, in a town square. He has two failings; one when, being a 
shepherd’s dog, he takes to worrying game—young partridges, grouse, 
and the like; the other, when grown sly and bloodthirsty, he illus- 
trates Shakespeare’s lines as being : 
The dog that had his teeth before his eyes 
To worry lambs and lap their innocent blood. 

But then Shakespeare never had a good word to fling toadog. This 
was the one form of life for which he had no sympathy ; perhaps 
from his experience of men, he disliked to see what should be their 
virtues more strongly reflected in the disposition of dogs, Few more 
grotesque sights are visible in the country than the spectacle of a 
country dog So far forgetting its sedateness as to romp and play with 
one of its kind. The parson’s Scotch terrier may indeed find time 
for such frivolity, but every other dog is too hard-worked. What 
the bear in the street was to the town dog is the sweeping cry of the 
foxhounds to his country cousins, They are ineffably disgusted, and 
perhaps just a little bit afraid of this abrupt invasion. For the time 
being, too, their services are dispensed with, and themselves slighted 
in the eyes of their masters, who are altogether taken up with the 
excitement of the sport. A wandering Scotchman playing the bag- 
pipes is another of their pet aversions. His music is too harsh for 
their sensibilities. They are not so ready for a fray as their town 
brethren ; but when they once begin they fight in earnest, like heroes 
of the prize-ring who ‘‘mean business.” Fortunately a country 
dog has a thick shaggy neck for the most part, and the author of 
“Rab and His Friends” has taught us how their most desperate 
enmities may be appeased by a pinch of snuff, like Virgil’s bees, 
pulverts exigui jactt. Bearing in mind the sedate character and 
many solid virtues of the country dog, it is with much regret that we 
see from the last Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
that a marked decrease of dogs has occurred this last year in the 
country. In what a sorry plight a town dog soon finds himself if he 
ventures into the country ts strikingly illustrated by the unfortunate 
dog which annually appears on the course when the Derby is about 
to be run. A coxntry dog detected in any grave fault, running after 
sheep and the like, meets with scant forbearance, a short shrift and 
along rope awaits him. His town brother-frequently escapes after 
some nefarious deed,:with nothing worse than an avenging Nemesis 
in the shape of a tin kettle tied to his tail, Then he vanishes 
suddenly some day: That is all. Perhaps he is flung into what 
anglers know as the Bow-wow Pool, near the bridge, a sweet morsel 
for pike. When the country dog fulfils the adage that every dog has 
his day, he generally obtains a decent burial. The boys with whom 


he has romped plant dog-violets over his grave, and write his 
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epitaph, appropriately enough, in dog-Latin, 


‘*THE GARDEN OF EDEN,” by an anonymous author (3 vols. : 
Bentley and Son), ranks high among the limited, but always 
popular, class of novels which deal with the artist-life behind as 
well as before the scenes. Althaa Biron is a heaven-born singer, 
gifted not only with genius, but with a voice able to express her 
genius, and with extraordinary powers of unconscious fascination. 
But she is without either vanity or ambition ; her song is as simple 
and natural a part of herself as her breath, and her genius resolves 
itself into filling her common womanhood with more intense 
colouring. At the very summit of her first triumph, her whole 
world consists of her very decidedly, if unintentionally, contemptible 
lover. | She has no real place among the gross successes of the stage 
and concert-room ; her mission is simply to sing out of the fulness 
of her own heart, and to influence other hearts by the inspired 
impulses of the hour. The conception is not of course radically 
new, but the writer may claim for this portraiture of the artist nature 
in its most ideal form, this study of hidden harmonies, a thorough- 
ness of grasp and an adequate knowledge of outward details that 
leave exceedingly little to be desired. There is plenty of enthusiasm 
as well as of grasp and knowledge, but—marvel of marvels in the 
case of a musical novel—there is neither gush nor obscurity. Some 
passages are due to singular insight, as when we learn how the 
whims and caprices of a prima donna may possibly result from 
something very different from vanity. If ‘*The.Garden of Eden” 
be a first work from an unknown hand, its constructive skilli—that 
arch-secret of being interesting—is no less remarkable than the 
fastidious, or instinctive, avoidance of every sort of extrava- 
gance or false taste in the midst of constant temptations: 
to indulge in both of them. Most people will, we think, 
lay down the novel with the feeling that they have learned 
something worth learning of a side of human nature which 
has very seldom indeed been brought out of shadowland. It is 
written throughout on an unusually high level, and neither its merits 
nor its faults are to be judged as those of an ordinary novel. Of its 
shortcomings, the most important is a too conventionally feminine 
view of the male characters, Male readers, at any rate, will not 
regard the devotion of Althzea to such a weak-minded coward as 
John Clifford a happy, though it may be a natural end. The 
marriage looks too much like the beginning of a tragedy. Another 
great fault is that repetitions of what are practically the same 
scenes lengthen the work needlessly. Nothing, the writer should 
learn, is good enough to be said twice over. Of course in ordinary 
novels, these common faults would count for nothing, any more 
than the Miss Broughton-like introduction of the heroine as sitting - 
en déshabille in a green-gage tree. But these conventional lapses 
are few. The novel sets out with a graceful country idyll in which 
the promise is more than fulfilled by the loftier tone and style into 
which the story rises as it proceeds. ‘*The Garden of Eden” will 
be read with interest throughout, and with pleasure till very nearly 
the close. We trust that it is really a first work, for writers so 
capable of dealing with any sort of character, or with any side of 
life, are few. 

Mr, G. Manville Fenn’s literary ability does not usually show to 
so much advantage, at least when exercised upon fiction, as in 
“The Vicar’s People” (3 vols: Chapman and Hall). Ie has 
proved eminently fortunate in his choice of a hero. Geoftry 
Trethick is an exceedingly cool hand, with a real genius sor 
unblushing impudence, But as his self-confidence is amply justified 
and as his pluck, honour, and sense of chivalry as well as of humour 
are even greater than his own knowledge of them, he easily 
contrives to get and to hold the sympathies of the reader as he 
ended by obtaining those of the little Cornish mining parish where 
he fought, and won, a hard fight against nature and man. There is 
hearty vigour and a dash of originality about him which go far to 
make up for the want of any such qualities among his fellow 
characters. The old wrecker and suspected smuggler, the intensely 
respectable scoundrel of an attorney, the reputed witch, and so 
forth, are by tradition part and parcel of Cornish stories such as 
this, which’ have much to do with mines and murder. Of its 
kind—which is at any rate a simple and healthy kind—the 
story is by no means a bad example. The incidents are nearly 
as numerous as the pages, and are often of an unexpected character. 
Probabilites of all sorts are cheerfully defied, to the great improve- 
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on his way home from the tavern ; the one guides him through the darkness of the wood, the other over the snowy plain. 


THE CAREFUL TOPER’S GUIDE—ON THE PLAIN: 


"This is the reason why the worthy ex-schoolmaster Suffert is always accompanied by a snow-white and a Foyer ack pode 
ee opposite. 
THE CAREFUL TOPER’S GUIDE—IN THE WOOD 
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ment of a plot which would be of no account 1f it dealt in half 
measures. Connoisseurs of sensational adventures, of rough-and- 
ready sentiment, and of anything but subtle humour will find their 
tastes amply provided for, while the acquaintance of Geoffry is 
really well worth making. 

“A Fearful Responsibility,” by that distinguished American 
novelist, Mr. W. D. Howells (1 vol. : Triibner and Co,), is about 
as dull, dreary, and empty a piece of twaddle as can well he 
imagined, It is no doubt, after the manner of the last new sort of 
American fiction, an example of the art of seeming to suggest a 
great deal while expressing nothing at all, and just because it 
expresses nothing. For the rest, the reason of its existence is a 
mystery. It scarcely professes to have any interest as a story, so it 
may be unjust to blame the author for so admirably carrying out 

his own want of intention. But then the characters are even less 
interesting than what happens to them. Their one mission is 
to talk about hopelessly uninteresting nothings in a dismally 
uninteresting way. For the style, Mr. Howells, both preaches and 
exemplifies the beauties of American language, by which he 
evidently does not mean the English, and thus no doubt ‘A 
Fearful Responsibility ” has a certain flavour of its own which may 
prove piquant to some. Surely we get enough dull and flexible 
fiction from our own undistinguished novel-makers without going to 
distinguished Americans for more. 

« Aunt Serena,” by Blanche Willis Howard (1 vol., Triibner 
and Co.), is another American importation, not much better worth 
the making. It is certainly exceedingly harmless, and displays the 
orthodox view of the inherent superiority of Americans who have 
lived in German boarding houses, and have heard Lohengrin in its 
native land. But none of these little affectations are so new as to 

- serve as introductions to a very flimsy little tale which has certainly 
no other claims to novelty. It is not interesting to lewn that 
Blanche Willis Howard has been in Germany, and has heard 
Lohengrin, What we have said is sufficient to ascribe the novel to 
its proper class. As to its place in that class, it is neither better or 
worse than its fellows. It is just‘the average American sentimental 
little story about nothing. 


or 
- KIRBY 


Burien in lime avenues in the county of Northamptonshire lies 
Kirby, the seat of Sir Christopher Hatton, Chancellor and favourite 
of Queen Elizabeth. It is the property of the Earl of Winchilsea 
and Nottingham. It was built for the Staffords, and completed for 
Lord Keeper Hatton by John Thorpe (the arms of the Staffords are 
still visible). The inner court was wrought into its beautiful shape 
by Inigo Jones for Lord Hatton, Controller of the Household in the 
time of Charles I. The court was square, and enclosed a large 
range of apartments. On one side was the great hall ; it was panelled 
half the height of the walls with oak magnificently carved in quaint 
devices ; at one end was the music gallery. The picture gallery, 160 
feet long, extended nearly the length of one side of the quadrangle, 
and was a beautiful room. The walls were covered with old pictures 
and rare tapestry, the wainscoting was of chestnut, the floor of 
polished oak, The chapel was beautiful, the carvings entirely of 
walnut wood. 

To this fair palace in Rockingham Forest (of which forest the 
Lords Hatton were Rangers), with its double avenue of limes one 
side of the house, and corresponding ones of chestnuts the other side, 
came a goodly cavalcade one day in 1589,—no other than Sir 
Christopher Hatton and Elizabeth, Queen of England. Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton was her favourite statesman. Tle was made Lord 
Chancellor of England, and was the first that held that high office 
who was neither prelate nor lawyer ; he was the unequalled dancer 
of Queen Bess’s Court, a very good-looking man, and the owner of 
Kirby, a gift from his ‘‘ Royal Mistress,” whose faithful servant and 
devoted lover he was. Queen Bess graciously acknowledged the 
enthusiastic reception of her loyal subjects. A splendid banquet was 
served, after which Sir Christopher and the Queen played a game at 
backgammon, and then in the pride of his courtly graces my grave 
Lord Keeper led the dance. This over, he led his Sovereign 
down the slippery steps (still called by Elizabeth’s name) into the 
pleasaunce among the yews, then ‘clipped by law,” to the smooth 
lawn beyond, and there, where the silver moonlight shed a soft lustre 
over all, Sir Christopher bade his ‘* Royal guest ” a loving and tender 
good-night. 

What is left now of a palace once so fair? Of all ruins in 
England, one of the saddest is that of Kirby. Desolate it now is, 
yet until 1836 it was a habitable house, and the sister of the present 
owner was born there. Since 1836 it has not been inhabited by any 
of the family, and Kirby has been going to rack and ruin, a process 
which is now all but complete. First the agent lived in it, then a 
farmer, and now a labourer lives in the library of one of the finest 
Elizabethan houses ever built. At Holmby Time has donc its worst 5 
one can look on that with calmness ; but to see, as at Kirby, the very 
action of decomposition going on, is sad'beyond words to express. 
A little outlay might have saved what it would now cost much to 
repair. Nothing is left but shreds of tapestry, crumbling stucco, the 
machinery of the clock which told the passage of time in Sir Chris- 
topher’s day has fallen through the roof into the chapel, of the chapel 
nothing is left, the carving is gone, the seat where Elizabeth sat is 
burnt or sold. But the masonry still exists in all its firmness, not a 
stone displaced, the Stafford busts and the devices of fruit and 
flowers are as sharp as the first day they were carved. But decay 
has marked Kirby for its own, nothing remains of its splendour but 
its beautiful walls, now clcthed in luxuriant ivy, its sole inhabitants 
are rats and mice, and the old house which witnessed the ‘‘ good- 
night ” of the Lord Keeper and Queen Bess now sleeps in a sleep 
which will know no awakening. Constance HOWARD 


a 
RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


Messrs. C. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., have just published 
two works by the same author, Mr. John Todhunter, in widely 
different poetical styles, and of equally different degrees of merit. 
“The True Tragedy of Rienzi” is a five-act drama, originally 
intended for representation, which, under more favourable conditions 
of the stage, might have secured a certain measure of success. The 
main incidents in the career of that extraordinary man who first 
dreamed of a United Italy are followed with sufhcient fidelity to 
historic. record ¢ and if the several characters in the action do not 
greatly impress their individuality upon the reader’s mind, it must be 


remembered that the author probably depended upon the actors’ ” 


skill to give life to his dramatis person, There is much to praise 
‘and little to blame; Mr. Todhunter’s. blank verse is fairly gdod, 
though occasionally a line reads clumsily, e.g., ‘The old Proteus 
Circumstance. Look you, I’ve played,” and there is too great a 
tendency to those inversions which mar the syntax of passages with- 
out adding to their force,—such a construction as ‘‘ And while Rienzi 
lives can die not Rome” is simply a blunder, as the line in its natural 
sequence would have been vastly more effective. But there are good 
and even epigrammatic passages, for instance, the disgraced Tribune’s 
answer to the Cardinal Legate: = 

wie Laughter’s the wit of fools; 

cicitereonisue 
And the dramatist keeps well before his audience the real causes of 
Rienzi 3 downfall, viz. : the traditional fickleness of the Roman moh. 
and their impatience of the taxation rendered imperative by the 
double dealing of Albernoz, On the whole the tragedy is a good 


specimen of its class ; it strikes one comically though to find a Roman 
crier using the Norman French ‘ Oyez.” There is not so much to 
be said in praise of the second volume, ‘‘ Forest Songs, and Other 
Poems.” Mr. Todhunter shows himself in his lyrics as a diligent 
student of Heine, of whose spirit he seems, indeed, to inherit some- 
thing—witness ‘‘The Grey Man.” But such poems as “A Sym- 
posium,” or ‘¢Lonely Flowers,” must be pronounced failures, as 
lacking both rhyme and, in any true sense, the compensating allitera- 
tive element which seems to have been intended. Again, if 
“Golgotha’? and _‘*The Modern Gethsemane » are to be acquitted 
from the charge of want of meaning, they can hardly escape graver 
censure. And when, in ‘*The Marseillaise,” the author compares 
Republican agitation to the war of the Titans, the logical sequence 
of his simile did not, perhaps occur to him, although many of his 
readers will trust that it may be borne out by events. : . 

There is a goo deal of unintentionally amusing matter in “Sir 
Hervey’s Bride, and Other Poems,” by J. O'Reilly Hoey (Marcus 
Ward). The chief piece is a rather bewildering story, In octo- 
syllabic verse, which may remain as a monument of the proverbial 
“ fatal facility.” ‘I'he.author believes that “cheeks” may be made 
to rhyme with ‘“ breaks,” and has plainly no sense of the ludicrous, 
or he could not have written such a passage as this: 

Ah! who is he whose blood-red blade 
Through thickest of the battle cleaves 
Its way, beneath whose hand is laid 
The foe as thick as Autumn sheaves? 
I’ve seen that face somewhere before (s/c) 
But not amid the battle’s roar. 
We must confess to having no more notion who Sir Hervey was 
than how Mr. {Loey supposes ‘¢ Agatha” ought to be pronounced ; 
the Jady’s lyrical efforts and her grammar may alike be pardoned on 
the plea of insanity, but_we should like to know if the ‘* pensive 
soldier” crossed the Bay of Biscay in a bhalloon—because he 
distinctly asserts that ‘‘ our vessel soars ”1 Itis a little startling to 
meet with two pieces entitled ‘In Memoriam » and ‘* Oriana,” 
both in the metres originally used with the same titles hy the Poet 
Laureate; but all is as naught compared to an effort of genius called 
“FJorianna,” from which we cannot resist quoting one of the 
sublimer stanzas : 
Flaunting thy floating hair, 
Florianna, 
To cymophane most fair, 
Florianna 3 
Sorne on aura that doth, weak 
With hoarded kisses, break 
O'er thy seraphic cheek, 
Florianna, 
Mr. Osbaldistone’s comment on Frank’s poetry involuntarily rises to 
the lips on reading so stupendous a passage. 

In “ Little Comedies, Old and New,” by Julian Sturges (Black- 
wood), we have a collection of the author’s dramatic sketches ; most 
of which have already received notice. Picking Up the Pieces 
would be very telling if brightly acted, and amongst the newer 
examples, Zhe Bishop Astray has genuine humour ; the book may 
be recommended to those in search of short plays for amateur 
performances. 

The contents of ‘Children’s Poetry,” by the author of ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman” (Macmillan), are of very unequal merit. 
“In Swanage Bay” is about the best of the pieces, and there is 
some value in “The Story of the Birkenhead ”—only the subject 
demands a real poet. We do not like the idea of teaching the 
young that ‘chiliren” may rhyme with ‘* bewildering,” and there 
might be a difficulty in finding such a phenomenon as a child with 
a tenor voice to play Magnus in an operetta, the ending of which 
destroys all the point of the weird Norse legend on which it is 
founded. The collection will hardly make Charles Lamb or Jane 
‘Taylor to be forgotten. 

Notwithstanding the volume’s rather affected title, ‘Specimen 
Glasses for the King’s Minstrels,” by the late Frances Ridley 
Havergal, (Zfome Words), contains nothing striking, and will not 
enhance the deceased author’s reputation. The papers on modern 
hymnology originally appeared in a religious periodical, The Day of 
Days, and were hardly worth reprinting ; some familiar hymns, by 
authors of note, are given, but most of the pieces are by unknown 
writers, upon whom they are not likely to confer lasting fame. 

**Sungleams: Rondeaux and Sonnets,” by the Rev. Richard 
Wilton (Home Words) contains some pleasant short poems of a 
moral and réligious tendency, of which ‘* Sweetness and Strength ” 
is by far the best. The antique metre is cleverly and harntoniously 
treated, and the final sonnets are scholarly. 

‘An amusing volume for odd moments is ‘* Poetical Ingenuities,” 
by William Dobson (Chatto and Windus), a collection of the best 
known English parodies, anagrams, acrostics, and similar fours de 
force. The pieces are mostly well chosen, though we could have 
wished at times that different examples of the several authors had 
been given, ¢.9., Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell’s ‘‘ Lord Jollygreen’s 
Courtship”? and Mr. Calverley’s “‘ The Cock and the Bull,” which 
ate much their best parodies, And Mr. Dobson seems rather hazy 
in his notions of what constitutes alliterative verse, 

—— 


CANDLEMAS DAY 


Tue Reformation was beyond all question the most important 
event in the moral and religious order that ever occurred in 
European history, for it liberated at one blow whole nations from 
mental bondage, and gave to individuals the right of freedom of 
opinion in matters of supreme moment, On the other hand, it may 
be questioned whether the Reformers, in the warmth of their zeal, 
did not carry matters a little too far in abolishing so many of those 
‘times and seasons” which the ancient Faith was wont to 
celebrate; for it should never be lost sight of that they were 
veritable holidays, on which, after the tribute of devotion had been 
duly paid, the people indulged in innocent recreation, and forgot 
for a while the cares and the troubles of life. Moreover, there was 
consummate knowledge of human nature in celebrating with pomp 
and ceremony the most sacred incidents, for the very methods of 
celebration tended to impress the story more forcibly on men’s 
minds. 

Formerly the Feast of the Purification, or Candlemas, was a day 
of obligation, on which the faithful were bound to hear Mass and 
to abstain from servile works, Since the Reformation it has ceased 
to be so observed by Roman Catholics, although it is still a “day of 
devotion ” with them, and it retains its place among ‘‘ holy days ” 
in the Calendar of the Church of England.., The popular name of 
the festival is derived from the ceremony which the Roman Church 
observes on this day—the blessing of candles by the clergy anda 
distribution of them among the people, by whom they are carried 
lighted in solemn procession. This candle-bearing is a reference to 
the words of Simeon, when he took the Infant Jesus in his arms and 
declared Him to be “a light to lighten the Gentiles” (uke ii. 32). 
To these candles supernatural virtues were attributed. Barnaby 
Googe (in his translation of Naogeorgus) tells us that— 

A wondrous force and might 
Doth in these candles lie, which if 
At any time they light, . 
They sure believe that neither storm 
Nor tempest doth abide, 
Nor thunder in the skies be heard, 
Nor any devil’s spide. 
At the Reformation the ceremonials of Candlemas were not entirel 
abolished. Henry VIII. proclaimed i “Onc it shall 
y 3) ned in 1539, ‘On Candlemass it shall 
be declared that the bearing of candles is done in memory of 
Christ, the spiritual light whom Simeon did prophesy, as it is read 
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‘Lahore. 


noted as a custom down 


i # find it 
in the Church that day. And we find 1 apterag hore ong iE 


to the time of Charles IL, that when ligh it 
nightfall people would say, ** God send us the light of heaven ! : 
Herbert notices this custom, and defends it from the charge to) 
superstition. We look upon the Epiphany, or Twelfth Nig = 
putting a term to Christmas festivities, and on the morrow 0! A : 
day holly and_mistletoe are consigned to the tender mercies © € 
housemaid. But from Herrick we learn that in his day they were 
allowed to remain till Candlemas eve :— - 
D.wn with the rosemary and bays” 
Down with the mistletoe ; 


Instead of holly now upraise 
‘The greener box for show. 


The holly hitherto did sway, 
Let box now. domineer, 
Until the dancing Easter day 
On Easter’s Eve appear. 
The same poet elsewhere recommends particular care in the 
removal of the Christmas garnishing on this eve— 
; That so the superstitious find . 
No one least branch there left behind. 
For look, how many leaves there be 
Neglected there, maids, trust to me, 
So many goblins you shall see. 
Considering the importance attached to Candlemas Day for so 
it is scarcely surprising that there is a universal superstt- 


many ages, : ; 
tion throughout Christendom that good weather on this feast 
indicates a long continuance of winter, and a bad crcp 5 and that its 
being foul is, on the contrary, 4 good omen, | Sir Thomas Browne, 


in his ‘* Vulgar Errors,” quotes 4 Latin distich in support of this 
idea :— 


’ 


Si sol splendescat Maria purificante, | 
. Major erit glacies post festum quam fuit ante. 

The old almanacks did not neglect this day ; and one of them thus 
partly imitates the quotation :— 

If Candlemas Day be fair and bright, 
Winter will have another flight ; . 
But if Candlemas Day be clouds and rain, 
Winter is gone and will not come again. 

In Germany there is a proverbial expression to the effect “ that 
the shepherd would rather see the wolf enter his sheepfold on 
Candlemas Day than the sun,” which has a parallel in one quoted 
in Ray’s Collection :— 

‘The hind had as lief see his wife on the bier 
As that Candlemas Day should be pleasant and clear. 

It is more than probable that these notions are derived from 
Pagan times, and have existed from a very early period, In support 
of this, we may quote from Martin’s “ Description of the Western 
Islands.” On Candlemas Day, in the Hebrides, the mistress and 
servants of each family take a sheaf of oats and lay it in‘a basket, 
and lay a wooden club by it; this they call Briid’s Bed. Just 
before going to bed they cry three times, * Briid is come ! Briid is 
welcome!” When they rise in the morning they look among the 
ashes, expecting to see the impression of Briid’s club, which, if they 
do, they reckon it a true presage of a good crop and prosperous 
year, and the contrary they take as an ill omen. H. 5. 

So - 
AIGHT AND MORNING 
Tre stars stole forth like angels’ eyes, 
Serenely gazing on .the night ; 
The wind arose in mournful sighs, 
And o’er the Ocean took its flight. 
Sigh mournful wind, thy breath unkind, 
Will swell the sail of yonder bark, 
And leave a broken heart behind, 
On this lone shore so drear and dark. 
Ah! cruel wind! Ah! woeful wind! 
Stars, lend your light to aid my sight ; 
Alas ! my tears have made me blind, 
All, all is dark, ’tis night, ’tis night. 


Tow fierce the tempest rages! Hark ! 
The billows climbing threat the sky ; 
Ah! Heaven preserve that gallant bark, 
He is too young, too brave to die. 
Too late, too late, ah ! hapless fate, 
So young, ‘so fair, and brave, 
The good ship with its noble freight 
Has sought a watery grave. 
Ah ! cruel wave ! Ah ! ruthless sea! 
Heaven, shed thy balm, my soul to calm, 
Hushed is the storm, and changed to me 
To sweet notes of celestial psalm. 


The daylight dawned o’er smiling bay, 
Which murmuring kissed the sunlit shore, 
There, on the shell-strewn strand they lay, 
Where late they met to part no more. 
The winds caress each silken tress 
That floats upon the briny bier ; 
No gentle voice is there to bless, 
Or melting heart to yield a tear. 
But blissful beams, eternal light, ” 
Proclaim the dawn of fadeless morn, 
Earth’s night dissolves as angels bright 
Greet weary souls to Heaven upborne. 
LEONARD GARSTON 
a 
GerMAN FaT CATTLE must fare badly if they are fed upon such 
food as certain ‘‘ powdered meat” lately largély advertised in Berlin. 
On the compound being analysed by a Munich chemist, not a par- 
ticle of true meat was to be found, and the only amount of animal 
substance contained proved to be—glove leather. 


Wipow Re-MARRIAGES AMONG THE HINpDOOS are steadily 
increasing, two of these ceremonies being celebrated last month in 
Bombay and Calcutta, while a third will take place this month in 
Atthe Calcutta wedding the bride had been married at 
seven years old, and became a widow six months later. 

INDIAN PRISONS are not always very formidable, to judge from 

the description of the gaol at Umritsur, which is constantly losing 
some of its inhabitants, as the walls fall down and open a way of 
escape. Indeed, the gaol is sucha ‘‘splendid ruin” that it has 
been suggested to get up a hunting party there, as there are plenty of 
snipe and hares in the prison precincts. 
_. THE THUMB IN CHINA is regarded as a better means of 
identification than the face*itself Celestial vagabonds are not 
photographed like British criminals, but their thumbs are smeared 
with lamp-black and pressed down upon a piece of paper, thus 
furnishing a rude impression, which is carefully kept in the police 
records, A ‘face may be altered, say the Chinese; but a thumb 
cannot. 

VIOLET CULTIVATION IN GERMANY bids fair to rival the famous 
floral industry of Southern France. Most of the German violets 
are grown at Potsdam, where several gardeners can furnish daily 
during the winter some hundred dozen blossoms, whilst the 
remainder come chiefly from Berlin, Charlottenburg, and Leipsic. 
By great care the Teutonic florists have managed to produce a 
small violet-tree about 514 inches high. They prevent the plant 
from blossoming for several yeats, and remove the lower leaves and 
shoots, so that it grows uptight, and assumes a palm-like form, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL TILE LIBRARIES, 
NOTICE.—The Second Edition is TORN day of 
GRAPE FROM ATHORN By 
James Payn, Author of ‘By Proxy,” &c. 
3 vols., post 8vo. 


OOR ARCHIE’S GIRLS. By 


KATHLEEN Knox. 3 vols., post 8vo. 


[This day. 
Fat and UNFAITH. By the 
Geoffrey,” &c. 


Author of “Phyllis,” “Molly Bawn,” “Mrs. 
vols., post 8vo, 

«(Faith and Unfa:th' is distinctly superior to three- 

fourths of the fiction published, : » The incidents 


are of a most Pan ully exciting kind, and the narra- 
tive is bright and lively throughout."~—Academy. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Pl. 
ee 


NEW STORY. 

NOTICE.—The CORNTILL MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY, contains the First Part of a New Story, 
entitle 
ss DAMOCLES," 

By the Author of “ For Percival.” 

The Story will be I!lustrated by Mr. W. SMALL. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Pl. 
On eGR o (One Shilling), No. 266. 

HE CORNHILL AGAZINE 
for FEBRUARY. With Ilustrations by Gzorcs 


pu MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
: CONTENTS: 


Damocles. By the Author of “For Percival.” (With 
an Illustration). Chap. I.—Portraits. II.—Miss 
Conway is perplexed. 

A Modern Solitary. 

“Let Nobody Pass.” A Guardsman’s Story. 

An Epilogue on Vivisection. By Edmund Gurney. 


The Social State of the Hebrides Two Centuries Ago. 
Oddities of Personal Nomenclegure. 
Senior Wranglers. 


Lines to a Lady who was Robbed of Her Jewels, By 
Sir Francis Hastings Dovie, 
Love the Debt. (Withan Ilustration). Chap. XLII. 


—Bob as a Reforme:r.—XLiII.—Bob as an Orator.— 
XLI1V.—Two More Proposals. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Pl, 


Niece Se MAGAZINE, 


No. 268. For FEBRUARY. Price 1s. 
t Fortune's pose by Julian Hawthorne. Chapters 
<IT 


Contents of the Number: 


A Seventeenth Century Worthy—Sir Simon Har- 


court. By Thomas Hughes, Q,C. 

3. The Great. Discovery at "Thebes By Rev. W. J. 
Loftie. ‘ P 
¢ The French Detection Police. By M. Laing 

Meason, 


An Old Miniature. 

. ‘The Stage As It 1s. 

. Emigration for Women. By Adelaide Ross. 

. Rossetti's New Poems. By J. A. Symonds. | 

. The Industries of the United States in Relation to 
a Tariff. By the Right Hon. Dr. Lyon Playfair, 


MACMILLAN and CO,, London. 
Just published, post free, two stam 


Se 
YSPEPSIA and the SEVERER 
FORMS OF INDIGESTION. A small pam- 
phlet on these distressing complaints and theif complete 


cures. 
Published by the Author, RICHARD KING, Esq., 
Staff Surgeon, Royal Navy, 23, Warwick St., Rugby. _ 


Wie IS YOUR CREST and 
WHAT IS YOUR MOTTO?—Send name and 
county to CULLETON’S Heraldic Office. Plain 
Sketch, 3s. 6d.; colours, 7s. The arms of man and 
wile blended. Crest engraved on seals, rings, books, 
and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. Solid 
old ring, 38-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 42s. 
Manual of Heraldry 400 engravings, 35. 9d.— Yr. CUL- 
LETON, 2s, Cranbourn St., corner of St. Martin's Lane. 


Verne CARDS by Culleton.— 


Fifty best quality, 2s. 8d., post free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate, 
50 


1D SOY bn 


Wedding Cards, 50 each, 

mmbossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s. 6d.— 
4 CULLELON, Seal Engraver, 28, Cranbourn St. 
(corner of St. Martin's Lane), W. to 


CCULLEIONS Guinea Box of STA- 

TIONERY contains a Ream of the very best 
Paper and 500 Envelopes, all stamped in the most 
elegant way with Crest and Motto, Monogram, or 
Address, and the engraving of Steel Die included. 
Sent to any part for P.O. order.—T. CULLETON, 25, 
Cranbourn Street (corner of St. Martin's Lane). 


GAERDNERS DINNER & TABLE 

3LASS SERVICES, free, graceful, and original 
designs of unequalled value. Dinner services from 218. 
Table Glass Services, of the best crystal, for 12 person 
complete, 65s. Cash discount 15 per cent. oloure 
photographic sheets and illustrated lass catalogues, 
post free.—453 and 454, West Strand, Charing Cross. 


EWILL’S Keyless WATCHES. 
Prize Medals, London, Paris, 

and Philadelphia. Damp anu 
Dust Proof, 18-carat cases, ad- 
justed and compensated for all 
climates £10 r108., £14 148., and 
25; Ladies , £7 s,, £10 108.,and 
e tos. In Silver Cases for 
adies or Gentlemen, £5 5. 
£6 6s., and £8 8s. Forwar led 
on receipt of remittance.—J. 
SEWILL,30, Cornhill, London, 


WatcHEs 
and 61, South Castle Street, 


M42. 
Liverpool. I!us. Catalogue Free 


STHETIC. 
PIESSE AND LUBIN, 
‘The Perfume affected by the Esthetics. Dreamy of 
Flowers, Hoya Bella, Tuberose, Jasmin in Unison; 
abstracted from them while yet in blossom,—Labo- 
ratory of Flowers, 2, New Bond Street, W. 


PIESSE AND LUBIN. 
FLORIMEL OF PALM. 

For the Prevention of Chapped Hands, Rough 
Chilblains, &c. Once using will convince the 
sceptical that, if daily applied, too much cannot be 
said in favour of Florime! of Palm for rendering the 
skin or hands white, soft, and fair. In glass jars, 
3s. 6d.—Laboratory of Flowers, 2, New Bond Street, 


FINEST 


Skin, 
most 


London __ Sold by the trade generally. 
INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
‘This pure Solution is the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, ead- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion. 
D!INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most gentle aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, children, and 
infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 
ae a ge ne eee ee 
PLORILINE! FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH.—A few drops of the liquid 
“Floriline™ sprinkled on a wet tooth-brush produce a 
Jeasant lather, which thoroughly cleanses the tect! 
rom all parasites or decay, gives to the teeth a pecu- 
liarly pearly whiteness, and a ‘delightful fragrance to the 
breath. It removes alt unpleasant odour arising from 
decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. “The Fragrant 
Floriline,” being composed in part of honey and sweet 
herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the greatest toils: 
discovery of the age. Sold everywhere at 2s. 64 
REY HAIR restored by NUDA 
VERITAS to its original shade, after which it 
ows the natural colour, not grey. Used as a dressing 
it causes growth and arrests falling. ‘The most harm- 
less and cectual restorer extant. A trial will convince 
it has no equal, ros. 6d., 9. all Chemists and Hair- 
dressers. ‘lestimonials post free.—Wholesale Agents: 
R. HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 
OUT and RHEUMATISM cured 
by the use of DR, LAVILLE’S CURATIVE 
LIQUOR or PILLS. To be obtained of all respectable 
Chemists, price 11s. per bottle. All who are afflicted 
with these diseases should read Dr. Laville’s celebrated 
Treatise. Post free, 4d.. F. NEWBERY and Sons, 


ing Edward Street, London. a 
1 Ke oe COMAR, 28, Rue St. Claude, Paris. 


LAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
All Chemists at 1s. 154d. and 2s, od. per box. 
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MAPLE and CO., 


AM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON. 


U PHOLSTERERS by Appointment 


HER MAJESTY. 

"THE LARGEST FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. 
MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers of 
BED-ROOM SUITES by 

MACHINERY. 
500 BEDROOM SUITES, from 


4 guineas to 200 guineas. 


BED-ROOM_ SUITES, in pine, 
5% Guineas, 
ED-ROOM SUITES, in_ Solid 


Ash, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton’s Tiles, £10 rss. 
in Solid 


BED-ROOM SUITES, 


Wainut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton's Tiles, {rr 155. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 
Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton's Tiles, and Chest of Drawers, 
$14 148, E 
ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash 

or Walnut, with large plate glass to Wardrobe, 
Washstand fitted with Minton’s Tiles, Large Chest of 


Drawers, £18 18s. 
ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 


Walnut, beautifully inlaid, 20 guineas. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, 
with 6 ft. Wardrobe complete, £22 10s. 

BRED-ROOM SUITES, pure Chip- 

pendale in design, and solid rosewood, walnut, or 
dark mahogany, large wardrobes (two wings for hang: 
ing), with raised centre, Duchesse toilet table fitted with 
jewel drawers, washstand with Minton’s tiles, pedestal 
cupboard, towel horse, and three chairs. ‘These Suites 


are very richly carved out of the solid wood, with bevel 
plates, 35 to 50 guineas, 

ED-ROOM SUITES. —Chippen- 

dale, Adams, Louis NVI., and Sherraton designs ; 
large wardrobes, very handsome, in rosewood, richly 
inlaid ; also satinwood inlaid with different woods. 85 
to 200 Guineas. 

LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

free. ‘Lhe largest furnishing establishment in the 

world. 


MAPLE and CO. 
"THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


BEDSTEADS. - -BRASS. 
BEDSTEADS. IRON. 
Woon. 


BEDSTEADS. 
Tey THOUSAND BEDSTEADS 


in Stock to select from, 


APLE and CO.—Bedsteads in 
and bedding complete. 


Wood, Iron, and Brass, fitted with furniture 
stock, ready for choice. 


he bedsteads are fixed, in 
Over 10,000 iron and brass 
bedsteads now in stock to select from. _ From 8s. gd. to 
o guineas each. Very strong, useful brass bedsteads 
ive ruineas. Bedding of every description manufac- 
tured on the premises, and alt warranted pure. ‘The 


trade supplied. 
MAPLE and CO. BEDDING. 


MAPEEandco. Spring Mattresses. 
SPRING MAT TRESSES.—The 


Patent Wire-woven Spring Mattress.—We have 
made such advantageous arrangements that we are 
enabled to forward the above much-admired Spring 
Mattresses at the following low prices i= 
3 ft. 3ft. 6 in, 4 ft. aft. 6in, 
213, 258. 298. 358. 


MAPLE and CO., IMPORTERS. 
"TURKEY CARPETS, 
get CARPETS, as made in 


the Seventeenth Century. 


"TURKEY CARPETS. 
"TURKEY CARPETS. 


Select from, 
"THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
of INDIAN, 


PERSIAN, and TURKEY 
Superior qualities. 


ft. 
4os, 


3,000 to 


CARPETS always in stock. — 
Purchasers must beware of inferior Turkey Carpets, 
which are now being manufactured and sold as best 
quality at so much per square yard.—MAPLE and CO., 


‘ottenham Court Road. 


APLE and CO. have correspon- 
dents and buyers in India and Persia (who act 

‘whom they receive direct consign- 
ments of superior and _ first-class CARPETS | of 
uaranteed qualities. Purchasers are cautioned against 
large quantities which are coming forward of inferior 
quality, these having been made to suit the demand for 
cheap foreign carpets, especially ‘Turkey. The trade 


supplied. 


THE LARGEST STOCK of 


O RIENTAL CARPETS 
EUROPE. 


NTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS.— 
=o00 of these in stock, some being really 
wonderiul curios, well worth the attention of art 
collectors, especially when it 13 considered what great 
value is attached to these artistic rarities, and which 
are sold at commercial prices. 


PERSIAN CARPET for Thirty 


hillings, measuring about 10 feet long by 5 feet 
Se cect trom. The goods are regularly 
imported b MAPLE and CO., and are very durable, 
being the best of this make. 145 to 4% Tottenham 
Court Road, London. 


FIFTY MILES of 

BEST BRUSSELS 

(CARPETS at 3s. 9d. per yard. 
"THESE coon: bysomeof the first 


perior quality, the 

designs and colourings new.and artistic. They are 1s. 

er yard under the usual price asked at the West End 
or the same quality. 


Postar ORDER DEPART- 
MENT.—Messrs. MAPLE and CO, beg respect- 
fully to state that this department is now so organised 
that they are fully prepared to execute and supply any 
article that can possibly be required in furnishing at the 
same price, if not less, than any other house in England. 
Patterns sent and quotations given free of charge. 


RDERS FOR EXPORTATION 

to any part of the World packed carefully on 

the premises, and forwarded on receip: of a remittance 
or London reference, 


MAPLE and CO., LONDON. 


solely for them) from 


IN 


wide. 


; Egerton Burnett's 
Pure Wool Best Dye Black : 
perges, As supplied by him 

T°? LADIES. or Court Mourning, are in 
to 48. 6d. per yard. Ladies 
who have a preference for 
L black should write for pat- 
terns direct to 
AKER and CRISP'’S. 
THIS DAY AND FOLLOWING, 
: ON SALE, the ENTIRE STOCK 
Of W. MASTERMAN and CO., of York House, Upper 
Detailed Catalogues Free. 
Send for Catalogue and Patterns Free. 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING 
At xos. in the Pound Redaction. 
At ps 
HOSIERY, LACE, and GLO 
At ros. in the Pound Reduction.” 
SILKS, SATINS, and VELVETS 
r cent. off Cost Prices. 
MES 
BLACK and MOURNING GOODS 
At 50 per cent. off Cost Prices. 
MANTLES, ULSTERS, and SHAWLS, 
At ros. in the Pound Reduction. 
FANCY DRESS FABRI 
At ros. in the Pound Reduction. 
WASHING DRESS FABRICS, 
At iP, per cent, off Cost Prices. 
CAMBRIC HANDEEREC IEFS, 
t 
RIBBONS, FEATHERS, 


great demand. A variet 
EGERTON BUSNEE Ns Woollen Warehouse, 
Holloway, purchased at 50 per cent. off the original 
FANCY GOODS and UMBRELLAS 
VELVETEENS and costua 
EVENING DRESS FABRICS, 
zos. in the Pound Reduction. 
aAWOy ARTICLES anit? per cent. off Cost Prices. 


SUPERIOR BRITISIL MANUFACTURE, 
of qualities from 1s. 2%4d. 
‘ellington, Somerset. 
cost prices, viz:— 
<o) per cent. off Cost Prices, 
ES 
At ros, in the Pound Reduction. 
At so per cent. off Cost Prices. 
s 
,» SCARVES, 
ICK-NACKS, 


OW ON SALE, 
At 50 per cent. off the Orginal Cost, 
At BAKER and CRISP’S 
198, Regent Street, London, Ww. 


AKER and CRISP'S. THIS 


DAY. 
The SALE of W. MASTERMAN'S STOCK: 
Detailed Catalogues post-free. 
Patterns Free, Engravings Free, 
198, Regent Street, London. | 
200 shades of Coloured Duchesse Satin, at 3s. 6d. 
per yard, 3 % . 
8,coo yards of coloured printed Satin, plain coloured 
Surato, and black figured ditto, 2s. 6d. per yard in place 
of 3s. od. ‘ ae 
400 pieces of black progaded Silk and Satin, 4s. 11d. 
and 6s, gd. per yard, all new designs. . i 
275 pieces of black Lyons Velvet, in five qualities. 
First quality, 8s 6d., usually 12s, 6d, per yard: the 
others equally cheap. ; | 
French and Indian Cashmeres and Merinos, from 2s. 
per yard, in place of as. gd. 

Winter Skirts, in Felt, at 5s. gd., 8s. 6d., and 
ros. 6d. ; in Striped Wincey, at 6s., 8s. gd., and 12s, 6d. ; 
and in Quilted Satin from 21s. . 

130 Warm Costumes, specially made from fine 
English Wool, 33s. each. ‘ 

‘All Silk and Material Costumes considerably reduced 
in pric 

Fur 
value. 2 

Chudda Shawls, square, from 16s.6d.; long ditto, 315. 6d. 

10,000 yards of Black roché Grenadine from ts. 6d. 
per yard ; 60 Black Embroidered Cashmere Polonaises, 
unmade, from 38s. 6d. each. . f 

Several hundred dozens of French and Irish Cambric 
Handkerchiefs, marked very cheap. Gentlemen’s 
Cardigan Jackets, with silk sleeves, at 25s. 6d., usual 
price, 338. 6d. Hand-made socks, 27s, per dozen, 
regular value, 42s, 250 pairs Madras Curtains, at 
x28, 6d, usual price 163. 6d. 359 pairs White and Ecru 
Guipure Curtains, 13s. 6d and 16s. 6d. 

Several patterns of ‘fable Linen at very low prices, 
Star Honeycomb Quilts at 5s. 6d. and 6s. od. Rrussels, 
Tapestry, Indian, and Turkey Carpets all lessened in 


price. 

M ADAME ELLIOT makes up 
DRESSES stylishly and fits elegantly.—8, Great 

Portland Street, Oxford Street. 


ADAME ELLIOT’s CORSETS. 


Splendid shape. French and English make, 
gs. 6d., ros, 6d., 155. 6d., 215., 308.,428. ‘lo avoid delay, 
Send size of waist and P.O,0. for the amount. Corsets 
exchanged if not approved. Corsetsmade to order. Also, 
Corsets made for every figure, embonpoint, detormi- 
ties, curvatures, spinal complaints, &c. Also Specialities 
in Ladies’ Tournures, Tournure-Jupons, Crinolinettes, 
&c.—8, Great Portland St., Oxford Street. 


EAUTIFUL TATTING, made 


by poor gentlewomen, four yards for 18 stamps. 
Patterns sent. 

Also Real Modern and Spanish Point Lace, Honi- 
ton, Guipure d'Art, Iris Crochet, Embroidery &e, 
Orders earnestly solicited. Address, Mrs. GREEN, 
22, Delancey Street, Gloucester Gate, London, N.W. 

Collars, Sleeves, Sets, Chemisettes, Apron Trim- 
mings, Caps, Butterflies, Pocket Handkerchiofs, Bodice 
and Skirt Trimmings, Antimacassars, D'Oyleys, &c. 
Fancy Work for Bazaars. 


LEWIS’ 


ie. 
Cloaks, Seal Jackets and Mantles, much under 


Contains Bromine and 
Todine, the vital, refreshing, and 
health-giving principles of sea- 
water. A most valuable remedy 
for all eruptions of the skin, pimples, 
blotches, &c. . 

Braces and Invigorates 
enfeebled constitutions, gives 2@ 
healthy glow to the skin, stimu- 
lates every organ of the human 
frame, and is a grand substitute for 
sea-bathing. 2 is 

For Hot Climates t is 
invaluable, quickly curing prickly 
heat, and such disorders, Price 6d. 
and s., of JAMES LEWIS and 
SON, 12, Old Bond Street, London. 


[ODINE 


G OAP.— 


PARR'S |paRR’S LIFE PILLS 


Will keep people in vigorous health, 
and make tga chasrial and hearty. 

H IFE 

PILLs. 


They are unrivalled for the cure of 
sick headache, indigestion, loss 
appetite, impurities of the blood, dis- 
orders of the stomach, liver, or general 
derangement of the system. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in 

boxes, rs, 134d., 2s, gd., andin Family 
Packets, 118. each, 

REDGE’S 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR 


RHEUMATISM, CHIL- 
H+ BLAINS, SPRAINS, AND 
LUMBAGO. 


LL Sold by all Chemists. Price 


A is. 14d. per bottle. 
"TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON. 
CONSTIFATION, 

BILE) pADACHE 


AMAR INDIEN GRILLON. 


A LAXATIVE and REFRESHING 
os FRUIT LOZENGE. 


eee Universally prescribed by the Faculty 
AMAR INDIEN GRILLON. 


as. 6d. the box, stamp included. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Wholesale, E. GRILLON, 69, Queen St., London, F.C. 


(CHLORODYNE. 
ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE.—Dr. J. C. Browne (late 
Army Medical Staff) discovereda remedy, to 
denote which he coined the word CHLORO- 
DYNE, Dr. Browne is the Sole Inventor, 
and it is therefore evident that, as he has 
never published the formula, anything else 
sold under the name of CHLORODYNE 
raust be a piracy. 


: COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE,—Allattemptsat analysis 
have failed to discover its composition. 


- COLLIS BROWNE'S 

MLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 
Page Wood stated publicly in Court that 
Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the 
inventor of Chlorodyne; that the whole story 
of the defendant was deliberately untrue, 
and he regretted to say that :thad been 
sworn to.—See the 7 tas, July 13, 1864 


- COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE is a Liquid Medicine 
which assuages pain of every kind, affords 
a calm and refreshing sleep WITHOUT 
HEADACHE, and invigorates the Ner- 
vous System when exhausted, 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE. 
CoLDs, 
BRoNcuITIs, 
OUGHS, 
ASTHMA. 


D® jJ. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
(CCHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, Jan. 12, 1866. 
“Is prescribed by scores of orthodox 
practitioners. Of course it would not be 
thus singularly popular did it not supply a 


THE 


D® 


D® 
D® 


D® 


want and fill a place.” 
DF jJ. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
HLORODYNE. 


From Surgeon Hawthorne, Henry Street, 
Banbridye, Ireland. 

“T have beenin the habit of prescribing 
your preparation of Chlorodyne pretty 
‘largely these last three months. I have in- 
variably found it useful, particularly in the 
latter stages of Phthisis, allaying the inces- 
sant and harassing cough; also in Chronic 
Bronchitis and Asthma.” 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE most effectuaily relieves 
those too often fatal diseases, 
CROUP and DIPH'THERIA. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
(BLORGDENe 


is the great specific for 


(CHOLERA, 
DYSENTERY, 
DD ARRHEA. 


"Earl Russel! communicated to the Col- 
lege of Physicians that he had received a 
despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Manilla to the effect that Cholera had been 
raging fearfully, and that the ONLY 
Remedy of any service was CHLORO- 
DYNE."—See Lancet, December 31, 1864. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(CHLORODYNE, 


The General Board of Health, London, 
reports that it acts as a charm, one dose 
generally sufficient. 


FROM SYMES and CO., Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla.—January 


» 1880. 
Ho Jj. fr. DAVENPORT, Esq., 3, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, London. 

Dear Sir,—We embrace this opportunity 
of congratulating you upon the wide-spread 
reputation this justly-esteemed medicine has 
earned for itself not only in Hindostan, but 
all over the East. As a remedy of general 
utility, we much question whether a better is 
imported into the country, and we shall be 
glad to hear of its finding a place in every 
Anglo-Indian home. The other brands, we 
are happy to say, are now relegated to the 
native bazaars, and, judging from their sale, 
we fancy their aojourn there will be but 
evanescent. We could multiply instances 
ad in finitwon of the extraordinary efficacy ot 
Dr. Collis Browne's Chlorodynein Diarrheea 
and Dysentery, Spasms, Creme, Neuralgia, 
and asa general sedative, that have occurred 
under our persona! observation during many 
years. In Choleraic Diarrhoca, and evenin 
the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we 
have witnessed its surprisingly controlling 
power. We have never used any other form 
of this medicine than Collis Browne's, from 
a firm conviction that it is decidedly the 
best, and also from a sense of duty we owe 
to the profession and the public, as we are 
of opinion that the substitution of any other 
than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach 
of faith on the part of the chemist to 
prescriber and patient alike. 

We are, Sir, farted your: 
SYMES and CO. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain. 
His Exceliency ths Viceray's Chemists, 


R J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(CHLORODYNE, 


idly cuts short all attacks of 


FPILE! S¥, PALPITATION. 
GPASMS, HYSTERIA, : 


Corie. 


DF COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(CHLORODYNE 


yaaa 14 
is the true palliative in 


NEURALGIA, R# EUMATISM, 
Gov: (SNCER 


‘TOOTHACHE. 
[MPORTANT CAUTION. 
Every bottle of genuine CHLO- 
RODYNE bears on the Government 
Stamp the name of the Inventor, 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE, 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 134d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d. 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, Great Russell Street, W.C., Sole Manufacturer. 


confidently relied on. 


james 


A 


invaluable as a speedy and certain-relief giver, and 
testimonials to its great excellence are continually 
being received from persous who have proved its 
efficacious qualities. 

successfully relieved a 


from D.C., 


twenty 
tion of 


WE DO NOT KNOW ANY 
REMEDY SO EFFECTIVE as NEURA- 
LINE in all cases of Nerve Pains. The following 
testimonials are at once asecurity to the public anda 
gratification to ourselves. Mr. G. 1),, of Co. Meath, 
writes, ‘Having been troubled for ten years with 
Neuralgia I tried your Neuraline, and got relief after 
a few applications.’ 


SINGLE APPLICATION OF 
& NEURALINE not uncommonly cures Nerve 
Pains of the most protracted and agonising kind, 
while it in most cases effects a permanent cure, and 
in all gives certain relief. Mrs. W., of Moyston, 
writes, “My daughter has derived great benefit from 
Neuraline in a case of severe and long standing 
Neuralgia.” ‘TI have recommended your Neuraline ts 
many.” M. C., Moorlands, Paignton, Devon. 


HE GREATEST SUFFERERS 

_from NEURALGIA or any Nerve Pains car 
obtain immediate relief and permanent cure by using 
the approved remedy, NEURALINE. “The bottle of 
Neuraline was perfectly marvellous, giving_instan- 
taneous freedom from pain when most acute.”—J. R. B., 
of Ballymacool, Letterkenny, Ireland. 


er I “HE INVENTOR OF NEURA- 

LINE DESERVES A NATIONAI, RE- 
WARD.” So says J. S. L., of Kilrhue, Cardigan, 
S. Wales, ina letter ‘to the irentictors of NEURA’ 
LINE, the approved specific for all Nerve Pains, “It 
is an extraordinary remedy. It has proved completely 
efhcacious in a case of a dreadful state, and the person 
is now quite well.” 


T IS NO VAIN BOAST, but an 
assertion sustained by facts and the increasing 
demand from all parts, that NEURALINE, as a 
remedy for All Nerve Pains, has no equal. Sufferers 
from Neuralgia, Rheumatism, or associated disorders 
of the nerves should use Neuraline. “Mrs. 
Pratt requests two bottles of Neuraline for 
and one for Mrs. N.L., of the Vicarage, i 
East Dereham, Her maid was relieved of Neuralgia 
through Neuraline.” 


EURALINE SHOULD 
- ALWAYS BE USED for Nerve Pains. It gives 
instantaneous relief, and the greatest sufferer need not 
despair. A permanent cure is effected, and complete free- 
dom from agony ensured without delay ordifficulty. Mrs, 
T., Trinity Vicarage, Carlisle, writes, “I have recom- 
mended your NEURALINE in at least a dozen cases 
with perfect success.” 


EURALINE, THE BEST AND 
“ SPEEDIEST SPECIFIC, curing all Nerve 
Pains, has received general approval. Mrs, M., of 
Lesbury Vicarage, Northumberland, writes as fellows : 
“Mrs, M. will thank Messrs. LEATH and ROSs 
tosend her a 4s. 6d. bottle of NEURALINE. She 
suffered agonies from pain in the face, and the only 
relief she got was from the Neuraline.” 
Is 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 

REQUESTED to the following most important 
and significant extract from_a letter addressed to 
LEATH and ROSS by the Rev. C. K., of Eversley 
Rectory, Winchfield: “The Rev. C. K. finds Neuraline 
allay the pain when everything else fails.” 


LEEPLESS NIGHTSand REST- 
LESS DAYS altogether prevented, and relief 
from all nerve pains assuredly given, by the use ol 
NEURALINE, the speediest and most reliable remedy. 
From all quarters gratif ing testimonials are con- 
stantly being received. “Nothing gave me even tem- 
porary relief from severe Neuralgia until I tried your 
NEURALINE In the time required to penetrate to 
the nerve centres all pain was gone, and has not since 
returned.” J. W., 84, Myrtle Street, Liverpool. 


NERVE PAINS may be said to 


: exceed all others in severity, and equally true it 
ig that no remedy for them is so effective and speedy as 
NEURALINE. C. H, Irving, of Mansion House 
Buildings, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., writes, 
“T have tried most advertised remedies for Neuralgia, 
but without rehef, until I obtained NEURALINE. 
The pain has entirely left me,‘and not returned.” 


ROM OSBORNE HOUSE, 
Alderley Edge, Manchester, Mrs. F. writes 
to LEATH and ROSS, Homeopathic Chemists, 5, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, and , Vere Street, W., London, as 
follows: “ Your NEURALINE is an excellent remedy 
for Neuralgia. My medical man often uses it.” Ab 
sufferers from nerve pains should at once order a supply 
of this best and speediest remedy, which has stood the 
test of many years, and is daily more appreciated. 


QO REMEDY FOR NERVE 

N PAINS is to be compared with NEURALINE. 

This specific may slways be used with confidence, as it 

is an effectual curative of the severest attacks, wherever 

situated, and relief is instantaneous. | ‘‘The Neuraline 

relieved me from agonies.” From C. G., 31, Titch- 
borne Street, Edgware Road. 


peal eaee Re a 
PROM ONE of many Testimonials 

the following extract, showing the wonderful 
excellence of NEURALINE as acure for Nerve Pains, 
is confidently submitted to the reader. ‘‘Miss H. 
has found Neuraline most successful for face-ache, and 
has recommended it to many of her friends.” 


VOIDING ALL EXAGGERA- 

TION, either of language or fact, NEURALINE 
may unquestionably be stated as the best, speediest, 
and most reliable curative for all Nerve Pains, however 
intense or of long standing. “Mrs. S, S. requests 
another flat bottle of Neuraline, same as last. It was 
quickly effective for curing Neuraigia in the instep.” 
—Eastwood, near Nottingham. 


SIMPLE APPLICATION of 


NEURALINE frequently effects a permanent 


cure, while it invariably gives immediate relief to all 


sufferers from Nerve Pains, ‘I have tried Neuraline 
for Neuralgia in the head, and it has been of great use.” 
From Miss F., Pembroke Lodge, Bray, Co. Wicklow. 


[NSTANTANEOUS RELIEF TO 

SUFFERERS from NERVE PAINS is given by 
the use of NEURALINE, and in no case has it failed. 
Asacertain and speedy curative this specitic may be 
d ‘I have often proved the effi- 
of Neuraline in cases of Neuralgia."—From 
S., Colnbrook Park, Manchester. 


EURALINE MUST BE TRIED 


to be appreciated. The testimony of all who have 
used this remedy for Nerve Pains agrees in acknow- 
ledging its extraordinary efficacy. Mr, Edgar, of Bute 
Lighthouse, Island of Lewis, N.B., writing to Sir 
Matheson, says :—'‘ Mrs, Edgar cannot express 
erthanks to Lady Matheson for the Neuraline. It 
proved the most successful lotion she had applied. The 
relief was instantaneous.” 


N EURALINE should always be 
used for Nerve Pains, as it is most effective, and 
gives immediate relief. “NEURALINE proved the 
most successful lotion ever applied."—Mrs, Edgar, 
Bute Light House, Island of Lewis, N.B. Sir James 
Matheson, of Stornaway, N.B., says, “‘ Messrs. Leath 
and Ross are welcome to publish the testimonials tu 
NEURALINE addressed to him.” 


LL Nerve Pains, however Severe, 
are cured by the use of NEURALINE. Itis 


BY. 


“Your NEURALINE has 
eriodical pain in my head.” — 
From Mrs. L. F., West Malvern. 


EURALGIA _Instantaneously 
cured. Testimonial received by Leath and Ross 
6, Lynton Road, St. James’s Koad, S.E. 
“ Having suffered from a child, a period over 
five years, from Neuralgia, on the recommenda- 
a friend (who had prievously been cured by t), 
I tried your NEURALL I was instantly cured by 


the first application, and have been free from the pain 
ever since.’ 


HE Speediest and most Reliable 


I Specific _for all Nerye Pains is NEURALINE. 
Prepared by LEATH and ROSS, Homecopathic 
Chemists, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard ; and 9, Vere Street, 
W. London, NEURALINE is sold by all Chemists in 
bottles, 18. 134d., 23. gd.; by post 1s. 3d. and 3s. 

Merchants, Shippers, and the Trade supplied on the 
best terms with at Homeeepathic preparations. 
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INAPPROPRIATE INAPPROPRIATE 


PEACEFUL SLUMBER 


THE FUTURE 


in PRESENT? and be thankful for that which the aca may bring. Thine, Exia. 


PATERFAMILIAS, reading a letter from his little daughter Ella, who is at school : 
“* Dear Father, enjoy the delightful present moment, 


THE INNOCENT FARE 


THE “TRACES” OF A CONSPIRACY 


THE CATASTROPHE - 


THE LATEST FASHION—A CRAVAT COSTUME 


‘The dress should simply consist of a huge cravat. The superfluous drapery 
serves in case of need as a support. 


Tourist.— Have you, sir, change for this note?” 


CHANGE WANTED FOR A HUNDRED-MARK NOTE 


ART CARICATURE IN GERMANY 
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TER 4, 1882 


MAJOR WILLIAM COURTNEY HARRISON, JACOB’S RIFLES THE HON, GUY CUTHBERT DAWNAY, M.P. 
Died Jan. 12 i Newly Elected for the North Riding of Yorkshire 


JOHN LINNELL, LANDSCAPE AND PORTRAIT PAINTER © 
Died Jan. 20, aged 89 
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LIFE IN EGYPT—AN ARAB LADY AND HER STEED, CAIRO 
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I. 


Lorp Dunsany’s paper on ‘The Proposed Channel Tunnel ” 
should take, even over Lord Sherbrooke’s clever, spiteful ‘* Cléture 
and the Tories,” the place of honour in the Wineteenth Century. 
The arguments, though fully endorsed by the gallant admiral who 
gives them to the world, are really those of a great military 
authority, whose identity with Sir Garnet Wolseley is, we believe, 


an open secret. To Lord Dunsany, indeed, the sad conviction 
that England has not now, and is not likely to have, a fleet which 
can oppose 2 hostile coalitien in the Channel, overshadows every 
other consideration. Even those, however, who do not share 
such fears will ponder seriously over the terrible risks which the 
completion of the tunnel will bring with it, unless the General is 
much deceived. A bold partisan leader, witha handful of men, 
may, he thinks, quite possibly achieve a surprise which would 
place the whole country in the hands of the invader. The tunnel, 
it may be said, would be destroyed before the invader cowld emerge 
from it. Soldiers and sailors, replies the writer, have seen too often 
how “‘ the most carefully-contrived mine fails to explode and the 
galvanic battery or fuse to act,”to place much confidence 
in such precautions. The risk, were it only. the loss 
of our reputation for security, would be very serious; and 
what, after all, would be the er contra gain?—That Lord 
Sherbrooke should be urgent for the Cl&ture is only natural, but 
that he should seek to disarm his Conservative opponents by 
declaring that they in lowering the franchise were the cause‘of all 
the mischief, and are now bound in honour not to ‘rivet on to the 
House the odious obstruction of which they were the originators,” 
is clearly more ingenious than convincing. Was it this lowering of 
the franchise which made possible the ugly rush of Irish irreconcile- 
ables ?—'The other articles are of narrower interest. M. Reinach’s 
‘Revision of the French Constitution” labotirs under the disad- 
vantage of having been written when the Gambettists were still in 
expectation of a victory. But their chief has been beaten, and the 
country is not yet ‘‘in the saddest state,” as M. Reinach clearly 
thought it would be. Neither M. Gambetta, however, nor his 
revision schemes have been finally disposed of, and this clear 
account of them by a staunch supporter possesses still considerable 
value.—Under the title of ‘‘Uselessness of Vivisection,” Mrs. 
Algernon Kingsford, M.D., gives some noteworthy illustrations of 
the mistakes to which hasty deductions from experiments on animals 
might give birth, Poisons which even in small doses would prove 
fatal to man are often innocuous when administered to brutes, or 
they will kill some species and do no injuryat all to others. Even the 
value of such experiments to the surgeon is matter of great divergence 
ofopinion. Thus, ligature of the arteries, quoted by Sir W. Paget, 
was not discovered by vivisection. It was only after its discovery 
that vivisection was employed to illustrate the method. 

In the fortnightly, under the somewhat cumbrous title of 
‘* Relations of Religion to Asiatic States,” Sir Alfred Lyall gives 
some most curious illustrations of the policy adopted by the Imperial 
Government of China towards the three chief religions of the people, 
the creeds of Confucius and of Buddha and the vulgar spirit-worship 
of the lower orders, The rank and precedence of gods and deitied 
men are regulated by Imperial decree, and registered in the Pekin 
Gazette as though dealing with mere mortal beings. The incarnate 
emanations of Buddha, the most sacred objects of the ‘hibetan 
creed, must wait for recognition as submissively as the good 
daughter whom the village neighbours deem worthy of an altar 
and a shrine. No new incarnation ‘of a departed spirit can‘ever 
disturb the public peace. The priests themselves appear to think 
that the Imperial Court has power to regulate all things in 
heaven or on earth; for is not the Emperor himself the son of 
Heaven, and are not his ancestors among the gods? The 
only danger to the State arises when some new sect like the 
Tae-pings ignores this fact.—Mr. R. Niven devotes a capital article 
to the memory. of the chivalrous ‘‘ W. Lloyd Garrison,’’ the foremost 
among American emancipationists, when the mere suspicion of 
sympathy for the slave meant, even in Massachusetts, risk to life 
and limb and universal unpopularity ; and Dr. Yeo describes most 
excellently the favoured ‘‘ Health Resorts of the Western Riviera ” 
—Mentone, Bordighera, Nice, Alassio—which no amount of méstral 
and of dust, or darker terrors from imperfect drainage, seem able to 
deprive of their popularity.—Lord Coleridge and Dr. Carpenter 
battle stoutly with one another over the somewhat worn-out ‘Ethics of 
Vivisection ;” while, for poetry, Mr. Myers gives us some graceful 
stanzas on ** Mr. Watts’s Pictures ;” and Mr. Swinburne three most 
musical sonnets, whose music cannot quite conceal the fact that 
their spirit is rather political than poetical. 

The CornAzli, besides the first part of a new serial by the author 
of ‘*For Percival,” and a bright little tale “‘ Let Nobody Pass” (A 
Guardsman’s Story), has more than one very readable essay,—An 
“‘Epilogue on Vivisection ” contains very little new, though much 
that is well and kindly put—it is the Doctors’ trilogy in the Wzne- 
teenth Century for December which has sprinkled these controversial 
articles over the February magazines and reviews—but ‘‘ Senior 
Wranglers” comes most opportunely at a time-when that famous dis- 
tinction has been conferred for the last time, with reminiscences of 
the great men who achieved it in ‘‘the brave days of old” before 
the winning jt meant the arduous training which has too often, we 
fear, checked subsequent development, as well as of others, no less 
eminent in after life, whose names, if not in Mathematical 
Triposes, are registered in other fields of Academic honour; and 
there is a good memoir, A Modern Solitary,” of the singular 
recluse whose ‘‘Obermann” is almost as much a revelation of 
himself as are the ‘* Confessions” of Rousseau. 


In Yenple Bar, besides.the perennial wealth of fiction, a capital . 


paper upon ** Three Great Dictionaries,” Johnson’s, M, Littré’s, and 
that (to us) most important one of all, the New English Dictionary, 
now at length progressing towards the completion of letter A, 
under the careful editorship of Dr. Murray, ‘‘to whom at starting 
nearly two tons of materials were handed over ;” and a memoir, no 
less good, of the Lady Anne Barnard, better known as ‘the 
authoress of ‘Auld Robin Gray,’” will both be found more than 
usually pleasant reading. 

In Blackwood the Cassandra wail of ‘‘Ireland’s Fate—Britain’s 
Warning,” is much below the customary vigour of AZz3a’s political 
article for the month. ‘fRomance of Business” is, howeyer, an 
entertaining paper on great financiers and speculators, from the 
old Jews and Lombards to the modern Vanderbilts and Roths- 
childs; and Helena Faucit Martin’s ‘Juliet, Part TL., a most 
artistic sketch of the conceptions of character which inspire a great 
actress, and of the passionate emotfon whichat Manchester in 1871 
made one not usually ‘‘ given to fainting” swoon at the finish of the 
exhausting fourth act. 

Fraser for February is too much taken up with short biographies. 
Dr. Sheridan” (Swift's friend), ‘John Dryden,” ‘f Robert Southey,” 
and ‘* William Ellis, the Educatienist,” are over measure for a 
number which is ngt an Encyclopzedia. ‘But Miss Betham-Edwards 
yew story opens well, and Mr. Brodrick has some sensible remarks 
an the extravagance of ‘The Claim of Tenant Right for British 
Farmers.” Parliamentary discipline, so Fraser holds, would be 
better maintained by the suspension of individual offenders than by 
any system of ¢dture, 


In the S#. James's, besides a fresh instalment of Mr. Francillon’s 
clever serial, Mr. W. B. Paton describes very pleasantly a trip ‘To 
Trondhjem through Dalecarlia,” the province which was the cradle 
of Swedish liberty, the home of Gustavus Vasa the deliverer; and 
Mr. H. V. Barnett contributes some admirable criticism of ‘ The 
Work of the Late Mr, Street,” whether studied in its more ambi- 
tious forms, in the new Law Courts, which he never lived to 
finish, and the completed Western towers of Bristol Cathedral; or 
in the smaller churches where his genius, like Wren’s, is limitless 
in varied originality; for Street, “unlike Gilbert Scott, never 
copied either English or foreign styles; he caught the spirit only 
and transferred it to his own work, which is alive with indivi- 
duality.” 

‘The two numbers of the Li##le Folks which have been published this 
year are two treasure stores of literature and art for the young. There 
are natural history stories, as ‘‘ Toulorou’s First Trip to the Sea” and 
‘‘ How the Owls of the Pampas Treated their Friends,” such droll 
legends as an ‘‘ Egyptian Puss in Boots” and a “Persian Jack and 
the Beanstalk,” all profusely illustrated with the quaintest and most 
humorous engravings. For grave moments there are ‘ Our Sunday 
Afternoon” and * Prize Scripture Questions,” while there are two 
serial tales, numerous occasional articles and picture prize puzzle 
competitions for juvenile readers, ‘‘ Pictures Wanting Words,” 
“Our Musical Page,” the ‘‘Editor’s Pocket-Book,” full of 
interesting jottings, and—a new feature—‘The Little Folks Humane 
Society,” into which little readers -who love’ animals—and what 
child does not—are warmly urged to enroll themselves by the editor 
—whose plea for kindness even to ‘‘ lower animal life” and for the 
energetic combatting of giants Ignorance and Thoughtlessness we 
most heartily endorse, E 


THE Turr.—News is very scarce in all departments of our 
sports and pastimes, and had it not been for the publication of the 
Acceptances for the principal spring handicaps on Wednesday last, 
our Turf paragraph might as well have been absent from this column, 
The acceptances in question are very satisfactory, in most instances 
far exceeding that proportion to the entries which is generally con- 
sidered a compliment to the handicapper. The truth is that the 
unusually open weather which militated against large entries has 
had the very contrary effect on the acceptances, as owners and 


trainers knew pretty well some time ago whether it was worth while . 


to enter certain animals for different events. For the Lincolnshire 
Handicap, out of 74 subscribers only 17 have declared forfeit, but 
some disappointment is felt at Iroquois, the top weight with 
gst. 2lbs., being among the non-contents, while it somewhat puzzles 
one to understand why out of the four lowest weights (Sst. 7Ibs.), 
which included Shabrack, 2 good three-year-old performer towards 
the close of last season, only Croydon has accepted. City Arab too, 
largely entered for the spring events, also declines. However, in 
the City and Suburban, which only loses 14 forfeiters out of the 
74 subscribers, Iroquois is left in with 9st., though the erratic Peter 
is the top weight with gst. 4lbs. Foxhall, to the regret of all who 
looked forward to his meeting Iroquois in this race, is withdrawn,’ 
and so there is little chance of the two American champions 
meeting till one of the great Cup events later on. For this 
race, the handicapper set Foxhall to..give Iroquois 7lbs., and, 
of course, opinions would have been divided as to whether 
he would have been_able to accomplish this ; -but, at all events, as 
Bend Or won the race easily last year with 9 st. 4 Ibs., it would 
seem that Foxhall was not put out of court with 3 lbs. more. On 
the publication of the weights Scobell, with 8 st. 2 lbs., was pitched 
upon as first favourite, and backed at roo to 7. The American Gerald 
accepts with 6st. 12 lbs,, the weight with which Speculum won asa 
three-year-old, but his compatriot, Sachem, with only 2 Ibs, less, 
declines. The Chester Cup also has a capital acceptance. The 
Grand National, too, can boast a very good acceptance, and none of 
the fancied ones seem absent, from the list. ‘The two ‘original 
‘*picks,” Thornfield and Seaman, still head the market list 
at 10 to 1. Empress remains in at 11st, 12 lbs. but old 
Liberator is top weight with 12st. 7lbs. Cyrus (r1ost. 9 Ibs.) 
seems to be a strong ‘‘tip.”—There has been no substantial change 
in the Derby betting since ‘our last, but Little Sister continues in 
force.—The Two Thousand Guineas is almost a dead letter, but 
Nellie is quoted as backed at 7 to 1, while Marden remains very 
firm.—We have already noted that ro/, invested on each of Archer's 
and Wood’s mounts last season would have brought a few hundreds 
into the pockets of their backers, but it seems it would have been 
otherwise with followers of that accomplished horseman, T. Cannon, 
as their losses would have amounted to 339/4—IF all the once- 
clamorous farmers in certain districts say be true, ‘‘ Malt Tax” is not 
an unhappy name for Captain Machell to have given the son of 
Hopbloom and False Hopes. 


CoursING.~——Little or nothing has transpired since our last in 
the coursing world, which is likely to affect the great Waterloo 
event, for which a large number of the nominatars still seem 
ynprepared ta intimate what animals willrun in their interests. Mr, 
Paterson, however, will be represented by Mary Morrison, and Mr, 
Deighton by Witchery, and against each 20 ta ¥ is about the market 
price, Mr, Alexander's nomination still heads the list at lessening 
prices, and Abe Halliday, his representative, is reported ta be going 
on as well as can be wished.—A suggestion has been made by a 
gentleman for the organisation of a Londan Waterloo for Grand 
National Cup, to be contested for by 128 animals instead of the 64 
animals engaged in the present ‘‘ blue ribbon of the leash.” 

FooTBaLL.——In the Association Cup contest the match 
between the Blackburn Rovers and Darwen has long been looked 
forward to, the interest in it being heightened by the recent and 
somewhat acrimonious disputes between the two clubs in reference 
to past antagonism. The match was played at Blackburn on 
Saturday last, The home team were the favourites, and won by 
five goals to one. The following are now left in for the Cup ; 
Blackburn Rovers, Wednesbury Old Athletics, Old F oresters, Great 
Marlow, Upton Park, Sheffield Wednesday, and Old Etonians, the 
latter having secured a bye.—The Annual Association Match between 
North and South was played at the Oval, on Saturday last, in the 
presence of a goodly number,of spectators, A very spirited and 
exciting game resulted in the victory of the South by 3 goals to 1. 
—At Oxford the University has beaten the Pilgrims in an Associa- 
tion game by 4 goals to #2/,—Ireland and Wales have met for the 
frst time in a. Rugby game at Dublin, to the advantage of the 
Principality, the score being 2 goals and 2 tries to nothing. —In the 
Hospitals Challenge Cup Bartholomew's (familiarly ‘ Barts”) has 
made mincemeat of Middlesex, scoring 9 goals, ‘ties, and 
3 touches down (or 115 points) to #7; but in’ the match 
with St, George’s they have had to be content with making 
a drawn game of it,—The London Hospitals, from the beginning 
of the ‘revival of Football, have been more or less strongly 
jdentified with the “Rugby” form of the game; but as 
we have always ranged ourselves on the true foothall cr Association 
side as against the ‘carrying and wrestling” Rugby business, we 
are glad to record that ‘‘ Barts” have played an Association game v, 
Brentwood, and won it by six goals to none.—It is a matter for 
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congratulation among lovers of football to find that the Lancashire 
clubs are taking strong steps to stop the introduction of ‘‘ alien 
players into important matches. It has become the custom among 
many Northern clubs, anxious to place victories on their records, to 
obtain the services of “foreigners,” who are gradually becoming a 
class of “ professional” footballists, distinguished neither for refine- 
ment of manners or language. Football is a sufficiently dangerous 
game already, without the employment of hired professionals, who, 
to maintain their credit and earn their wage, must necessarily feel 
bound to exhibit unnecessary energy. 

AQUATICS, Nothing new in this department. Oxford and 
Cambridge are hard at work in settling the crews for Putney ; and 
Hanlanon the Thames, and Boyd on the Tees, hard at work, and 
both reported as doing well for their match. 

CRICKET. The score of the Shaw’s English Eleven v. Eleven 
of Victoria has come to hand. On the first hand, the Victorians 
were 105 runs ahead, but such a good stand did the Englishmen 
make in their second innings that when the stumps were drawn on 
the second day they were 61 runs to the good, with three wickets 
to fall. At the end of the third day—the match having been 
arranged for three days—it was a drawn game, but much in favour 
of the Colonists. However, Shaw intimated that his men would 
not be afraid to go on the next morning, if only they could start at 
one o'clock by steamer, as arranged, for Adelaide. And so it was 
decided, and the ‘‘chivalry of cricket” on the part of the Shawites 
was rewarded by a victqry of 18 runs.—By the way, it may be 
noted that in a recent Jocal match in Australia, D. Wilkie, on 
behalf of the Bohemians, took all’ the Brighton wickets in one ot 
the innings with his celebrated ‘‘slows,” the last four batsmen 
falling in four successive balls, thus beating the so-called ‘‘hat 
trick.” 

PIGEON SHOOTING. ——Dr. Carver still holds his own, and must 
find grassing blue rocks a fairly remunerative profession in the ‘‘Old 
Country.” In his last match, standing at 34 yards, he has beaten 
Mr. Gordon, standing at 24 yards, but using only one hand. 

Donkey Racinc.——Among the various benevolent and phi- 
lanthropic attempts to amuse and elevate ‘‘the people” during the 
“‘dry” season at the Lambeth Baths, donkey racing has been 
resorted to, and two ‘‘ meetings” have been held, much to the 
edification of the spectators. ' 


THe CHuRCH AND EMIGRATION.——The Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, acting on the suggestion 
contained in the Primate’s recent letter, has published the frst of a 
series of pamphlets intended to afford trustworthy information to 
intending emigrants, It is devoted to Canada. Other countries 
will be treated in subsequent publications. 

THe CurarTes’ ALLIANCE, at a meeting held last week in 
the Vestry-room of Clerkenwell Parish Church, under the presidency 
of the Rev. R, H. Hadilen, adoptei a lengthy réport presented 
from the Council, suggesting, by way of remedying the evils com- 
plained of, that in no case should the assistant curate be paid by the 
incumbent ; and that, therefore, it was of primary importance that 
there should be created in each diocese a fund out of which the 
assistant clergy should be paid; that in all large and crowded 
parishes collegiate churches should be established, with provost 
and fellows, instead of the present staff of incumbents assisted by 
stipendiary curates ; that houses partly furnished should be provided 
for the assistant parochial clergy, and that some means should be 
adopted to prevent arbitrary dismissal. A proposal to add to the 
report a paragraph declaring that ‘‘ We cannot hope for any 
satisfactory security of tenure until the people have a distinct voice 
in the appointment and retention of their ministers; or, in 
other words, until a principle of local self-government is restored ta 
the Church,” was strongly opposed, as being likely to lead tc 
Congregationalism, and was ultimately negatived by a majority of 
two votes, 

New CHurcHES FOR BristoL.——On Monday Dr. Ellicott 
presided over a meeting in the Guildhall, Bristol, at which the 
report of the Commissioners who have been making inquiries into 
the spiritual needs of the poorer districts of the city was read. It 
recommended the erection of six new churches and three mission 
chapels with endowments, at a cost of 47,000/,, and an annual 
expenditure of 8507, It was determined to make an appeal to the 
citizens for these sums, and about 4,000/. was subscribed in the 
room, the Bishop, the High Sheriff, the Head Master of Clifton 
College, and Alderman Edwards giving 500/, each, a firm of corn 
merchants 1,100/,, and the Archdeacon of Bristol 250/. 

ScotTisH UNIVERSITIES AND THEOLOGICAL CHAIRS,——~In 
reference to the announcement made by the Right Hon, Lyon 
Playfair, M.P., that an Executive Commission is about to be issued 
on the affairs of the Scottish Universities, and that certain public 
moneys are expected to be put in the hands of the Commission for 
purposes of University endowment, the Scottish Disestablishment 
Association have published a minute congratulating their country. 
men on the prospect of attaining some part of long-promised 
legislation for Scotland, They, however, protest strongly against 
the extreme injustice that will be done if any part of the 
money to be expended is applied to the permanent endowment of 


the Divinity Halls of the Established Church, at a time when the 


Liberal party, encouraged by the emphatic pledges given by Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Gladstone, is about to demand religious liberty 
for Scotland, Copies of this minute have been sent to the Premier, 
Lord Hartington, Lord Rosebery, and all the Scotch M.P.’s 3 and 
the Association have appointed a Committee to watch over the 
matter. 

THE UNIVERSITIES’ MISSION TO CENTRAL AFRICA. ‘We 
are reminded by a correspondent that Christ Church, Zanzibar, ol 
which we gave two views in our last week’s number, was not built 
out of the funds of the Mission, but by private contributions 
exclusively. It is, indeed, a memorial church, in loving remembrance 
of those good men and women who, from Bishop Mackenzie, have 
sacrificed their lives in the cause. The exterior of the church is 
now finished, but Chusch Bells of last month contained an appea] 
for a peal of bells, the cost of which, we trust, there will be na 
difficulty in raising. 

THe SALVATION ARMY an Monday held a ‘General Council 
ef War” at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, * General ” Booth 
stated that they had now 266 stations, 585 paid officers, and an 
annual income of 57,0007, During last year nine million copies af 
the War Cry had heen, distributed, and 14,0Q0/, had already been 
subscribed towards the 30,c00/, which was wanted far the projected 
‘Congress Hall” at Clapham.—It is stated that a Church of 
England branch of the “Army” is being organised, but it is 
thought to be very doubtful whether the clergy will have anything 
to do with it.—Several of the ringleaders of the mob who recently 
attacked a procession of Salvationists in the streets of Sheffield have 
been fined, and the man who is alleged to have struck “ Lien- 
ee i eget Leta ns gin for trial. The Mayor stated 

at future offences of a like kind would b i imprison- 
ment, without the option of a fine, = nee Sy Sepa 
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NOTICE. 


"TURKEY CARPETS. 5,000 to select from. 
"TURKEY CARPETS of Finest Quality. - 
"TURKEY CARPETS from 4 Guineas each. 
"TURKEY CARPETS, 9 ft. 6in. by7 ft, £5. 
"TURKEY ‘CARPETS, 2oft. by raft, 423 108. 
"THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 
A PERSIAN CARPET for 30s. 
"THESE GOODS, regularly 
MAPLE and CO., 


IMPORTERS of ORIENTAL CARPETS of every descrip- 


tion. Wholesale and Retail 


14§ to 149, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


Bracket, 3 ft. 2in, high, with 
ARPETS. four bevelled platés, 28s. 6d. 
MANUFACTURER'S . STOCK of 
CARPETS, consisting of about qoo pieces. The patterns are 
‘ood, useful wearing ones, but old designs; the prices wonderfully ( URTAINS. 
w, being 9d. ne yard undse siannlncturers present list. Hotel 35 
roprietors should inspect this stock. 
sci . aon Boon CURTAINS.— 
The largest and choicest selec- 
PARQUET P4 Q tion of all te new materials for curs 
* tains and the coverings of furniture. 


FLOORING. 


PARQUET can now be supplied to any 
without disturbing the existing floor, the average cost (including stock. 
) for surrounding with Parquet a Persian, 


laying and pofishin: i 
Turkey, Indian, or Square Carpet being about £8. 


3 ft. 5 in, high, £3 35. 


NOTICE. 


BISHOP ASHTON OXENDEN’S 


ADDRESS to the YOUNG appears in the 
QUIVER for FEBRUARY, price 6d. 


(CASSELL's MAGAZINE FOR 


FEBRUARY Contains 


THE NEW DEBATE in 


*THE FAMILY PARLIAMENTon 
EARLY MARRIAGES, entitled 


AF EARLY MARRIAGES UN- 
THRIFTY? 


f I ‘HE LITTLE FOLKS HUMANE 

SOCIETY. —The FEBRUARY PART of 
LITTLE FOLKS contains further particulars of this 
new scheme, the wide and increasing interest in which 
is manifested by the large number of members which 
are daily being enrolled. Prizes are offered to Children 
for Essays, Poems, Anecdotes, &c., bearing on the 


subject. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALFIN, and CO., London. 


Now Ready for FEBRUARY. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


"THE ARGOSY. 
T 


CONTENTS :— 

1. Mrs. Raven’s Temptation, Chap. V.—In the Temple. 
Chap, VI.--The Front Parlourand the Back. Chap. 
VII. Greek Meets Greek. Chap. VILI.—In the 
Lawyer's Office. Illustrated by Robert Barnes, 

2. Among the Daisies. 

3. A Mystery. By Johnny Ludlow. 

q- In the Black Forest. “By Charles W. Wood, with 
Six Illustrations. 

Our Amateurs’ Concert. 
. The Last Elm in the Avenue. 


7. How. 
Sixpence Monthly. 
= NOW READY. 
HIRD EDITION OF THE 


ARGOSY for JANUARY, containing the open- 
ing chapters of 
MRS. RAVEN'S TEMPTATION. 
A Mystery. By Johnny Ludlow. And 
In the Black Forest. By Charles W. Wood. 


“The ‘Argosy’ for January, 1882 is literally laden 
with golden grain.”"— Western Mail, 

‘Under the editorship of Mrs. Henry Wood, the 
‘Argosy | is entitled to rank with the best periodicals 
of the day. The demand by the public continues to 
increase."—Morning Post. 

“From the opening chapters of ‘Mrs. Raven's 
Temptation’ we affirm it to be one of the best stories 
that have appeared in this delightfnl magazine.”"— 
Yarmouth Gazette. 

“Mr, Charles Wood's “In the Black Forest’ is 
exceedingly interesting.”—Figaro. 2 

“Asa descriptive writer Mr. Charles Wood has few 
equals—still fewer superiors.”"—Yarmouth Gazette, 

“Mr. Charles Wood’s charmingly-written| and 
charmingly-illustrated sketches on the Black Forest. 
A capital number.”—Sforisman. 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington 
Steeet, London, W. 


E RARD’S PIANOS.— Messrs. 

ERARD, of x8, Great Marlborough Street, 
London, and 13, Rue du Mail, Paris, Makers to Her 
Majesty and the Prince and Princess of Wales, caution 
the public that Pianofortes are being sold bearing the 
name of Erard which are not of their manufacture. 
For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlborough Street, where new pianos can be obtained 
at 59 guineas and upwards. 


RARD’S PIANOS. — Cottages 


from so guineas ; Obliques, from 85 guineas ; 
srands, from 125 guineas. 


IMPORTED by 


MAPLE and CO., measure about 3 yards long by 5 feet wide. 


Handsome Chippendale Corner 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


Black and Gold Shelf, with cupboard, panels painted; size 


23 in. long by 2 ft. 2in, high, £1 15s. 6d. 


Some of these are also used by ladies 
for dresses, Rich Silks, Tapestries, 
room and in fact every artistic material in 


CCRETONNES. 


5,000: Pieces. 


APLE and CO.—_ 

CRETONNE CHINTZ.— 
The largest stock of this new and 
fashionable material in London ; 
some new and exclusive designs just 
received, not to be obtained else- 
where. ‘Those who study taste should 
see these goods before ordering. 


BOUT 250 PIECES, 


equal to 20,000 Yards, of 
FRENCH CRETONNES, includin; 

some of. the best old patterns, of 
which no more can be obtained. 
These goods are to be cleared at 
nearly half the original prices. 


Summer Curtains, 
3,000 PAIRS, 


Muslin, Leno, and Net at greatly 


reduced prices, savin: 


JVAPLE & Co., 


GAMUEL 


MERCHAN' 
Boys’ 


FABRICS 


GENTLEMEN'S 
B crass. 


- 42s. 
A vast assortment ready 
to measure. 


“T must, 
Jet my read 


"THE N=” PENS. 


For Clergymen and all 
others requiring a_ swift, 
smooth pen, we again spe- 
cially recommend our HIN- 
DOO PENS, No. 2 Points. 


6d. and Is. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 


PEN MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY'S 
Patentees of Pens and Penholders, sia 


ODONTO is the 


purest and most fragrant 
dentifrice ever made, It 
whitens the teeth, pre- 
venls decay, and gives a 
“pleasing fragrance to the 
breath. Jt contains no 
mineral or acid substances. 
Health depends in a great 
measure upon the soundness 
of the teeth and their 
freedom from decay, and 
all dentists will allow that 
neither washes ner pastes 
mn can possiblybeaselficacious 
for polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and 
white as a pure and non-gritty tooth powder; such 
Rowlands’ Odonto has always proved itself to be. 
‘Yo prevent fraud the genuine Odonto has a 3d. 
Government stamp on-the box. Sold Everywhere. 
Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 


ROWLaNDs’ 


Customers. 


OUTFITTERS, 
65 & 67, LupGATE Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 
“VW EAR RESIST! NG” 


GENTLEMEN’S, 
AND 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


TRAVELLING SUITS. 


BOYS’ OVERCOATS, 1xos 6d. to 423, 
BOYS SUITS, 
Prices varying according to size, 


these are."—Hastings Independent. 


JUST OUT. ; i UST OUT. - 
The “Big” Waverley Pen. woe ne a8 The Big “J” Pen. 
2 = at all Stationers. a Seen THES 


Specimen Box 
containing all the 
kinds, post, xs. 1d. 


No. 2 Hindoo Pen 


DINING ROOM 


BED ROOM - 
MAPLE & CO., MANUFACTURERS. 


EDSTEADS} 10,000 


FURNITURE 
: FURNITURE 


APLE & CO., MANUFACTURERS. 
Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


A&®* FURNITURE.—MAPLE and CO. 
have at the present time a most wonderful assortment 

and ARTISTIC FURNITURE on SHOW. An Illustrated Cata- 
logue, containing the price of every article required in furnishing. 


of NEW 


Brass For 


Moor teil tes aie, sein” J EDSTEADS and Illustrations 
nie .BEDSTEADS} “in Price List 
LEN aE Pate BEDSTEADS Stock, Bee in 

ROOM CABINBTS, from £775. 0 from MAPLE & CO.’s 

Raaisome ” Glasses and “Suites nae BEDSTEADS | 8s. 94. to Catalogue. 

plete. Bed-room Sets and Dining- J 30 Gs. 


room Suites in the same style. 
Brackets and Fancy Ornaments, from 
15s. MAPLE and CO, 


MASS FACTURERS 
of BED-ROOM SUITES. 


BED INE 
500 SUITES, me, a z L 
to 150 guineas. 


ED-ROOMSUITES, 


in Pine 5% Guineas. 


ED-ROOM SUITES 


in Solid Ash, plate-glass door 


to Wardrobe, Washstand fitted with 


“ Minton’s Tiles, £x0 158. 


ED-ROOM SUITES 


Early English Octagonal ae Ebonized, 3 ft. 6 in. diameter, 
33. 


MAPLE & CO. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 


A Mouse of any magnitude Furnished throughout in Three Days, 
reat advantage to County 


Purchasers are invited to inspect the Manufactured 

Stock—the largest in England. 

An Illustrated Catalogue, containing the price of [V[ 
1 . Cc . * . : . 7 M . . . ¥ 2 . 

Early English Cabinet, with decorated doors, 1 ft. roin. wide, TQRTENEAM COURE BOAR, every article required in Furnishing, post free. 


ig time, trouble, and expense, 


BROTH ERS, 


T TAILORS, 
&e, 


(Reep.) for 


YOUTHS’, 


MORNING OR 
C crass. 


2 __, 508. 
for immediate use, or made 


tos. 6d. to 39s. 


in the interests of the public, 


“THEY ECLIPSE ALL 
ers know what splendid pens OTHERS.” 


Dartmouth Observer. 


« Nothing less than a literary 
indulgence."-Hereford Journal. 
“The best and most 
pen ever invented.” —Grantham 
Journal. 


per Box. 


to 33, Blair Street, EDINBURGH. 
GOVERKNMENT OFFICES (Estas. 1770). 
a7 Beware of Party offering imitations of these Pens. 


RY BBER STAMP DEALERS 


_ Should send for our Fifty-Six Page Catalogue, 
descriptive of our Patent Perpetual “CLIMAX” 
DATER, “ACME” SELF-INKING ENDORSING 
PRESS, POCKET SELF-INKERS,METAL BODIED 
RUBBER TYPE, and other novelties. —G. K, COOKE, 
HURLES, and CU,, 170, Fleet St., London. Original 
and largest manufacturers. Eight Prize Medals awarded. 


RUBBER STAMP MAKERS 


eae jena toe our Trade List of all erticles 
|, including description and photograph of our 
DRY HEAT RUBBER SCAND DARING APPA- 
RATUS, patented Aug. 2nd, 1872, with which Sixteen 
Business Stamps can be made in Ninety Minutes. 
A bad imitation of our Apparatus is being offered. 
Before purchasing request a Photograph and compare. 


in Solid Walnut, plate-glass 
door to Wardrobe, Washstand fitted 
wlth Minton's Tiles, and Chest of 
Drawers, £14 143. 


ED-ROOM SUITES 
.in Solid Ash or Walnut, with 
large plate-plass to Wardrobe, Wash- 4 
stand fitted with Minton’s Tiles, 
large Chest of Drawers, £18 18s. 


P OSTAL ORDER 
DEPARTMENT. 

Messrs. MAPLE and CO. beg 
respectfully to state that this depart- 
ment is now so organised that they 
are fully prepared to supply any 
article that can possibly be required 
in furnishing at the same price, if 
not less than any other house in 
England. Patterns sent and quo- 
tations given free of charge. 


Summer Curtains. 
3,000 PAIRS, 


R: 
Muslin, Leno, and Net at greatly 
Reduced prices. 


APLE & CO... 


PD OUBLE-BARREL 
BREECH-LOADING 


GUN 


FOR SALE. 


"TREBLE-ACTION 
CENTRAL FIRE. 


in Leather Case, complete with 
fittings. Is quite new, never 
having been used. On_View at 
THE. GENERAL AGENCY, 
1x, Victoria Street, West- 


minster, London, S.W. 


ZONE PAPER 
FoR THEIMMEDIATE RELIEF 


and SUBSEQUENT CURE of ASTHMA 
CHRONIC. BRONCHITIS, HAY FEVER, 
INFLUENZA. AS : 

Dr. Thorowgood, Physician to the City of London 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, in his “ Notes on 
Asthma," page 62, says:—' The Ozone Paper prepared 
by Mr. Huggins contains nitrate of potash, chlorate of 

otash, and iodide of potassium, and of its efficacy I 
fave had abundant evidence.” ‘ 

as. gd. and qs. 6d. per Box The 4s. 6d. size 
contains twice the quantity of the 2s. 9d. Ofall Cheinists, 
or from the Proprietor for 33 and 54 stamps. 


OZONE CIGARETTES 


These are madé of porous paper saturated with 
the same Chemical Solution as the Ozone Paper, and 
are intended for use when the burning of the Paper 
js inconvenient. 2s. 6d. per box, by post for 30 stamps. 

Prepared by R. HUGGINS, Chemist, 199, Strand, 


London 


an 


JOHN REDFERN & SONS, 


LADIES’ TAILORS,. 


BY SPECIAL WARRANT OF APPOINTMENT TO 
H.R.H. The Princess of Wales, H.I.M. The Empress of Russia, 


Have the pleasure of informing Ladies that they have opened a Branch Business at 


242, RUE DE RIVOLI (Place de la Concorde), PARIS. 


It will be under the personal management of one of the Messrs. REDFERN, and will be specially devoted to the 
production of English ‘lravelling and Walking Gowns, Coats, &c. 


“ The most noted Firm of Ladies’ Tailors in the World, and (be it said) the most Original."—Extract ‘Court Journal,’: 


INENS.—£9 complete Set of HOUSE- 


HOLD LINENS, BLANKETS, QUILTS, &c., for a 
COTTAGE, Write for Special Catalogue. 


NS.—£17 complete Set of HOUSE- 


HOLD LINENS, BLANKETS, QUILTS, &c., for a 
VILLA. Write for Special Catalogue. 


INENS.—£30 complete Set of HOUSE- 
HOLD LINENS, BLANKETS, QUILTS, &c., for 
FAMILY RESIDENCE, 
for Special Catalogue, 


Twelve Rooms. Write 


wide, 3 ft. sin. high, £3 3 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, Early English Corner Cabinet, with decorated doors, x ft zo in, 
LONDON. 


LAZETIES, 

List No.r . . « «#8 § 0 
List No. 2 ge eS 
List No. 3 Sy es aay BE 
List No. 4 , A . 47 69 


List No. 5 cialité {5 + oy + 3k 0 
* A Specialité for Hot Climates. 
Full particulars post free, 


Mrs. ADDLEY BOURNE, 37, Piccadilly, 


BRIDAL TROYSSEAUX. 


List No. x . = ‘ 6 

List No. 2 (for India} ‘ 53 5 3 
List No.3 . . . too. gi 8 0 
List No.4 . i ' ' ’ r a 8 Oo 
List No.5 . § 46 


Full particulars post (ras, 
Mrs, ADDLEY BOURNE, 37, Piccadilly, W. 


PECTACLES versus BLIND. 


NESS.~One-fourth of those suffering from blind 
ness can trace their calamity to the use of commor 
spectacles or lenses imperfectly adapted to the sight 
MR. HENRY LAURANCE, F.5S.S., Oculist Optician 
PERSONALLY adapts hi Improved Spectacles at hi 
residence, 3, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square 
London, daily (Saturdays excepted), ten to four. Su 
Juuius Beyepict writes :—"*] have tried the princi 


ry 


glasses, as compared with others, is really surprig ne , 
” 


my sight could have been so much improved and re 
Neved at my age 82. J can now read the smallest 
print, although suffering from cataract on the right 
eve.” Similar testimonials from Dr, Radcliffe, Con: 
suiting Physician, Westminster Hospital; Ven. Arch 
deacon Palmer, Clifton; Lieut.-General Macmullen, 
Brentford ; the Rev. Mother Abess, St, Mary's Abbe: 
Hendon; the Key. Poseph Hargreaves, Uxbridse 
Road, and hundreds of others. Mr. Jaurance's Pam 
phlet, “Spectacles, their Use and Abuse,” post free. 


I 28 


4 SHAPPELL and CO’/S NEW 
DANCE MUSIC, - 
D'Albert. 
D'Albert. 
D’Albert. 
D'Albert. - 
D'Albert, 
D'Albert. 
Caroline Lowthian. 
Waldteufel. 
Caroline Lowthian. 


Nearest and Dearest Waltz . 
Patience Waltz and Quadrille. 
Patience Lancers and Polkas . 
Olivette Waltz and Quadrille . 
Olivette Lancers and Polka . 
Drink, Puppy, Drink, Polka . 
Venetia Waltz. 2 «es 
eT’Aime Valse. .  « 
other Hubbard Polka. . 
The Dado Polka . . . A. Beck 
Price 2s. each net. 


( SHAPPELL and CO.”S NEW 
SONGS. 
The Jovial Beggar. -._ . Mrs. Arthur Goodeve. 
(Sung by Mr, Barrington Foote). 
A. E. I. (Evermore): . A. H. Behrend. 
(Sung by Mr. F. King). 
Deepand True’. + __- Berthold Tours. 
- (Sung’ by Mr, Oswald). 
What ShallISay? ©. + Tully. : 
Gates of the West . + Caroline Lowthian. 
The Reason Why!. . ° « F. Cowen 


In Youth’s Season. - Gounad. 
My Beloved .  . .  ~ Pinsuti, 
In the Twilight of Our Love. A. Sullivan, 


*Silver'd is the Raven 

Hair,” from “ Patience.”) 

Two's the Bestof Company . Miss A. M. Wakefield, 

When the.Heart is Far Away Miss A, M: Wakefield. 
= Price 2s. each net. - 


(Drawing-room version of 


fn OS es es 
(CHAPPELL and CO’S NEW |, 


PIANOFORTE PIECES. | 


anotha . Moment Musical; ~ ~. 326. net. 
anothaf: ° .. Valse Brillante. .....  . 2s. net. 
anotha . ‘. Gavotte. -%  » .+ + 25. net. 
Lord Dupplin.. Gavotte. . 54. + . 28. net, 
Jules de Sivrai , Handelian Dance. « « 25. net. 
Cotsford Dick . Echoes of the Hunt (Fan- 
tasia on Whyte-Melville’s 
- HuntingSongs). . + 2S, net. 
Smallwood . Allegrettoala Rigadon 1s. 6d. net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, and 15, 
z Poultry, E.C. 
HYTE-MELVILLE’S HUNT- 
ING SONGS. 


A RUM ONE TO FOLLOW, A BAD ONE TO 
BEAT. E.R. Terry. 2s, net. 

THE GOOD GREY MARE, THEO.MARZIALS. 2s.net. 

THE GALLOPING SQUIRE. E.R. TERRY, 2s. net. 

THE CLIPPER THAT STANDS IN THE STALL 
AT THE TOP, J. L. Hatron. 2s. net. 

DRINK, PUPPY, DRINK. 2s. net. 

CHAPPELL & CO.,50, New Bond St. ; and xs, Poultry. 


ECHOES OF THE HUNT. A 
Transcription for the Pianoforte of Whyte-Mel- 
ville’s Hunting Songs, ‘ Drink, Puppy, Drink,” “ The 
Clipper that Stands in the Stall at the ‘op,” and “ The 
Galloping Squire,” by Cotsford Dick. Price 2s, net. 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St; and 15, Poultry. 
ATIENCE. An sthetic Opera 


by W. S. Girpert and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, now 
being performed at the Savoy Theatre with enormous 
Buccess. 
\LIBRETTO. 1s. VOCAL SCORE, 5s. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO, 335. 
All the fallowing sent post free for half price. 
PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 
Boyton Smitn’s Fantasia. .  - + + 
Do. _ Duet 
KunHe’s Fantasia. ar . 
SMALLWooD's Easy Fantasias, 1, 2, 3 
Frep. Goprrey's Grand Selection. 
by all the Military Bands)... 
Dittoasa Duet ©. _. s Fan ; 
CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St.; and 1s, Poultry. 


ME L. MONCRIEFF’S NEW 
SONGS. 
’Twas Only a Year Ago, Love. . 
A Creole Love Song. Thoughts at Sunrise 
rice 2s. each net. 
CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St.; and 15, Poultry. 


HAPPELL and COS THREE 
YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANO. 
FORTES, HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN 
ORGANS, by which the instrument becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer at the end of the third year, proyided 
each quarter's hire shall have been regularly id 
in advance. _ Pianofortes from two guineas; harmo 
niums from £1 58.3 and American Organs from £1 16s, 
a quarter. 


(CHAPPELL and Co.’s PIANINOS, 


from 20 guineas. 


Cer ret and CO.’S YACHT 
PIANINOS, with Folding Keyboards, from 
30 Guineas. ; 
(CHAPPELL and CO.’S IRON- 
FRAMED COTTAGE PIANOFORTES for 
Orean Steamers and Extreme Climates, from 35 to 65 
uineas. ‘ 


( SHAPPELL and CO’S EARLY 
ENGLISH PIANOFORTES, artistically de- 
signed Ebonized Cases, from 45 guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO.’S IRON 
DOUBLE OVERSTRUNG PIANOFORTES, 
Check Actions, &c., from 60 Guineas. 


(CHICKERING PIANOFORTES, 


from x20 Guineas. (With American discount.) 


( SHAPPELL and CO.’S ALEX- 

ANDRE HARMONIUMS, for Church, Schools, 
or Drawing Rooms, from 6 to 150 guineas, or on the 
Three Years’ System, from £1 55. per quarter. 


WAU 
eo 9o0c0 


1 Each 
(As played 


‘Ul 


THE GRAPHIC 


PATHER O’'FLYNN. Sung by 
Santley. 


IPSY JOHN. By F. Clay. Sung 


HE OLD BARGE. By Behrend.:! 


Sung by Madame Patey, Madame Fassett, and 


WAVING YET LOVING. By 


MARZIALS, 
"THE MILLER AND THE MAID. 


By Marziats. Sung by Miss Mary Davies. 


\ K ] HISPERS. By S. Adams. Sung 

by Edward Lloyd. ; 

HE LITTLE HERO. By S. 
Apams, Sung by Maybrick. 

HE LONG AVENUE. By Molloy. 
Sung by Antoinette Sterling. 

REAT GRANDMOTHER. By 


Mo.toy. “Sung by Madame Sherrington. 


M*, DARLING OF OLD. By 
TE: 


HL. 
M* DARLING OF OLD. Sung 
by Mr. Frank Boyle and Mr. Redfern Hollins, 
2s..each, net. . 
BOOSEY and CO..,295) Regent Street. 


RS. MONCRIEFP'S NEW 


7 NGS. : 
MY HEART IS LIKE A SINGING BIRD. 
O! SWALLOW, SWALLOW! Oy 
’ Price 2s. each, net. "e 
BOOSEY and CO., 295, Regent Street. 


é Price xos_6d., bound in cloth. 
POHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL. 
Edited by HENry Hoimes, with numerous notes 
and an Appendix by the Editor. 
BOOSEY and CO., 295, Regent Street. 


Boosey. and CO.’S SHILLING 
EXERCISE BOOK, containing 72 Progressive 
Exercises and Studies for Pianoforte, by Herz, Czerny, 
Bertini, Diabelli,- Kohler, Mazzinghi, Hummel, an 
Clementi. 

BOOSEY and CO., 295; Regent Street. 


WILLIAMS’ New Publications. 
'e Betrothal of their Royal Highnesses Prince _ 
Leopold and Princess Hélene. 


PRINCESS HELENE of WAL- 
DECK PYRMONT. Suite de Valses pa 
Georges Lamothes. 


INCESS HELENE, Suite de 
. VALSES. 
EIT VON DIR (Far from Thee). 


‘Waltzer. By OScaR SEYDEL. 
AUF IMMER (For Ever). Waltzer. 
By Oscar SEYDEL. The. favour with which 
this waltz has been already received bids fair to out-. 
strip the celebrated ‘ Weit yon Dir” in popularity. 


Bon MARCHE POLKA. By 


Oscar SEYDEL,_ 25. net. 


NEW SONGS by ODOARDO 
BARRI 


RI. 
THE DREAM OF THE OLD -SACRISTAN -(for 
bass and baritone), Sung by Rohert Hilton. 
THE OLDEN TIME (in and:E flat); Sung by 
Arthur Oswald. fic: 
LOVE KNOTS (F toG). Sung by Harper Kearton, 
ea EXCHSNSE (E to F), ung by Miss 
essie Royd. 
«= | “HE OLDandthe YOUNG MARIE, 
By WEATHERLY and CowaN. Sung by Miss 
Clara Samuell. - 2s. net. 
I OVE ABIDES. By Weatherly 
and ROECKEL. 2s. net. 
HRO’ THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Words by FREDERIGC Woop. Music by GEORGE 
Fox. Sung by Miss Emilie Lloyd. 2s. net. 
Just Published. 
A, NEW SERIA BUFFA CANTATA, 
2 entitled 


GABRIEL GRUB, adapted from 

Chatles Dickens's Story: in Pickwick” by, 

FRrEDERIC Woop. Music by GEorcE Fox. ’‘as. 6d. net. 
London: B, WILLIAMS, 60, Paternoster Row. 


cA + . r| 
(CHARLES HALLE’S Practical 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL *- 
Section 1.—No, 1, PIANOFORTE TuTOoR. 
Catplogies and all particulars may.be had from 
FORSYTH : BROTHERS, . London, .272a, Regent 
Circus, Oxford Street; 122 and 124, Deansgate, Man- 
chester; and all Musicsellers. at 
DOMINION ORGAN COMPANY, 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom: 
The. Tone of these Organs is superior to any yet 
manufactured. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
FORSYTH BROS., 272, Regent Circus, Oxford St. 
London; and 122 and 124, Deansgate, Manchester. 


T, JOHN the BAPTIST.—G. A. 

MACFARREN'S ORATORIO. This celebrated 
Work is published in the Tonic Sol-Fa Notation, as 
well as in the usual form.- All applications for its per- 
formance to be made to the Publishers. Orchestral 
Parts can be had on hire. Chorus Parts—Soprano and 
Alto, 7d. each ; ‘Tenor and Bass, 1s. Full Score, One 
Guinea; Vocal Scores, 4s.; bound, 6s.—STANLEY 
LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., 84, New Bond Street, W. 


(CHAPPELL and CO.’S Improved 
AMERICAN ORGANS, combining pipes with 
reeds, Manufactured by Clough and Warren, Detroit, 
U.S.A, A-large variety on view from 18 to 23g guineas. 
Price lists on application to CHAPPELL and CO. 


CLOUGH and WARREN’S PET 
ORGAN. Seven Stops, including Sub-Bass and 
Octave Coupler, Elegant Carved Walnut Case, 18 Gs. 


CLOUGH and WARREN’S 
Favourite ORGAN, Five octaves, ten stops, four 
setsof reeds, two knee swells, elegant carved Canadian 
walnut case. Price 25 guineas. With 13 Stops, Octave 
Coupler, and Two Knee Pedals, 30 Guineas. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 


NEW STYLE. Victoria Case. 12 Stops, 5 Sets 
of Reeds, Sub-Bass, and Octave Coupler, 37 Guineas. 


CLOUGH and WARREN’S 
CENTENNIAL GRAND .ORGAN, 1 Stops, 
9 Sets of Reeds and Combination Tubes, 85 Guineas. 


CLoucs and WARREN’S 
PIPE and REED ORGAN, STYLE 119, Organ 
Pipe Front, Handsomely Diapered, 17 Stops, 13 Sets of 
Reeds, 133 Guineas. 


Bakicteat Mec hati 

CUCUGE and WARREN’S 

GRAND ORGAN MODEL. Two Claviers. 

‘Two-and-arhalf Octave of Pedals. - Twenty-three 

Stops. Seventeen Sets of Reeds. Elegant Diapered 

Pipes. Solid Walnut Case. 225 Guineas. The most 
perfect American Organ manufactured. 
Illustrated lists free. 


NSTRUMENTS by all Makers 

may be hired or purchased on the Three Years’ 

System.—_CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street. 
City Branch: 15, Poultry, E.C. 


LARGE DISCOUNT to PUR- 
CHAPPELL and CO., so, New Bond St.; 15, Poultry. 


CHASERS for CASH. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
HE COLLECTED COMPOSI- 


TIONS OF 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
COMPRISING 
SONGS, INVOCATION TO HARMONY, 
TE DEUM, CHORALES, &c. 
Edited by W. G. Cusins, 

Her Majesty's ‘* Master of Musicke.” 
ELEGANTLY BOUND IN LEATHER. 
Price ONE GUINEA. 

ETZLER and CO., 
35, 36) 37, and 38, Great Marlborough Street, 
26, 37, 38, and 39, Marshall Street, Regent Street, 
London. W, 


. chemicals as well as spirit, it 


D/ALMAINE'’S PIANOS HALF 
PRICE.—In consequence of a change of partner- 
the whole of this splendid stock, perfected 
all the improvements of the day by this long 
and in order to 
ed, with 
hire, 


ship, 
wit 

standing firm, of toc years’ reputation, 
effect a speedy sale. ‘The easiest terms arran 
seven years’ warranty. Trichord Cottages from 


or taken in exchange, £10 to £12. 
ip Class 4, £26 | Class 6, £35 


Class 0, £14 | Class 2, £20 

Class 1, £17 | Class 2 423 | Class Be 0 | Class 7, £40 
American Organs, from 45.—91, Finsbury Pavement, 

Moorgate Station, B.C. 


USICAL-BOX Depots, 56, Cheap- 

side, and 22, Ludgate Hill, London.—Nicoles’ 

celebrated Musical’ Boxes, playing best secular and 

sacred music. Price £4 to Snuff-Boxes, 18s. to 

60s. Catalogues Rtatis and post free.—Apply to WALES 
and M‘CULLOCH, as above. 


ane ee ae 
Now Ready. F 

LZ HENRY SOMERSET’S 
THREE NEW and CHARMING SONGS. 
ASongof Hope. . © © «© «© + 4% 
ASongof Love. +6 + «© +» * 4S. 
Rhapsodie dela Nuit... _. ‘ i F - 43. 
MOUTRIE and SON, ss, Baker Street, London, W. 
PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S 
PIANOS.—Evei description of these celebrated 


Instruments for-SALE or HIRE, 5 
SoLE AGENCY: 170, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Pah ee SB A Mack ie a 
W ORTH et. CIE, Artistes en 

CORSETS, make and fit to the figure. Corsets 
from zto6 Guineas. Special attention to Deformities, 
Curvature, &c. Stock Corsets from 16s. Gd. to 42s. 
Layettes‘and Trousseaux, from 10 Guineas. Circulars 
free.—4, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W. 


| .MOZART’S WALTZES, Books.1 


A Worm 


HE BURIED BELLS A. J. 
Catpicotr. Vocal Duet for Soprano and Con- 
Post free for 24 stamps. | 
Deep under the waters, stol’n from aloft, 
Lie the Bells in their quiet grave, , 
Oh! soon may Erin’s day-star smile, 
And shine on her long, long night of woe, 
And those Bells-be heard in the holy pile, 
Swinging merrily, merrily to and fro. 
London: ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Bur- 
lington Street. 


tralto. 


LASSICS for YOUNG PIANISTS, 


(Edited by F, LEMOINE). 

1. Fema, Extract (Mozart) 4 Choral Fantasie(Beetho- 
2 Marcia alla ‘Furca > yen) fs 

(Beethoven) gs. Hush, ye Pretty. 
3. Rondo all’ Ongarese | 6. Tema con Var. from 

(Haydn) Septett (Beethoven) 

- “Each post free for 18 stamps. 

London: ROBERT COCKS and CO. 


TOLIN MUSIC. Just Published. 
in Egitto). ae 
«3s. 


JANSA'S LA PREGHIERA (Mose 
ANSA'S WEBER'S LAST WALTZ 
ANSA’S AGNUS DEI (Mozart) «+ 3 
Ea free for 18 stamps. 
London: ROBERT COCKS and CO. 


CLASSICAL WALTZES, Edited 
and Fingered 
FREDERICK WEST. 


each. 
to 3,38. each. . 
SCHUBERT'S WALTZES, Books 1 to 3, 4s. each. 
“ Always so satisfactory in everything he takes in 
hand. Should be intreduced to all drawing-rooms 
where sweet melodies are appreciated."—Graphic. 
London: ROBERT COCKS and CO. 


___London: ROBERT Cee 
TTHEWINDOW. J. L. Roeckel. 


Post free for 24 stamps. 
“A very sweet and effective song."—Orchestra. 
For she knew my step inthe lane outside, 
And my horse's tread on the yielding sand, 


And then the window would open wide, 


E 


Also arranged as Piano Duets, 4s. 


‘And she beckon’d me in with her tiny hand. 
London: ROBERT COCKS and CO. 


RITZ SPINDLER. — SIX 
MELODIOUS PIECES, by this popular com- 


ser. 

x. Fragrant Flowers. 4. May Morn. | 

2 The Bubbling Rill. z Summer Voices. 
A Dream of Spring. . Passing Clouds. 


These elegant light sketches are well written for’ 


the instrument, and will be found good practice for 
young pianists."—Mustcal Times. 
Each post free for 18 stamps. 
London: ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Bur- 
lington Street 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


TH ISTLEDOWN LODGE. By 


M. A. Pautt, Author of “Tim's Troubles.” ° 
THE QUESTION OF CAIN. By Mrs. CASHEL 
Hoey, Author of.* A Golden Sorrow.” 
STRANGE CHAPMAN. By W. MARSHALL, Author 
of ‘Monsell Digby.” 
THE SILVER LINK. ~.By Mrs. Houston, 
of ‘Recommended to Mercy.” 
GEHENNA. By the-Hon, Lewis Winariecp, Author 
of ‘In Her Majesty's Keeping,” &c. [Next Week. 
HURST.and BLACKETT, 23, Gt. Marlborough Street. 


4 I “HE LADIES’ TREASURY, 
. A Housetiop Macazing of Literature, Educa- 
tion, and Fashion. 7d. monthly; by post, 8d. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY :— j 
The Grandfather, Illus- ;A Century Ago. | 
trated. ‘Tapestry DPainting—Prac- 
“tical Hints by a Vapestry 
Painter. 


For ‘True Love's Sake. ” 
The Woman at the Well of 
Samaria, Hlustrated. Hints for Flower Garden- 
The Huntsman's Bugle. ing for Ladies. 
Domestic Appliances for |Cookery. Parisian Gostip. 
Preventing Smoke. Notes on Dressmaking. 
will ‘lurn if |Chess, Pastimes, &c. 
‘Trodden upon. On-dits and Facts. 
Maxims of the late General_|Notes to Correspondents, 


Garfield. C, 
A LARGE COLOURED EMBROIDERY DESIGN 


: for a Curtain or Mantel Border, or for Chair or Cushion 


Strip (8in by 6in.),.with an Outline Design for Trans- 


ferring. 

FASHIONS ENGRAVINGS :—Promenade Costume 
—Ball or Dinner Costume—Young Lady's Afternoon 
Reception Dress—The Saverny Ball Ccstume—The 
Elma Paletot—The Louisa Coat—Queen Margharretta 
Pelisse—Visite Paletot—Children’s Coats and Paletots 
—Children's Dresses for Fancy Balls; A Little Flower 
Girl; A Spanish Student; A Spanish Maiden; A 
Tyrolien; A Gipsy Fortune-Teller; Representation of 
‘CNight” for a Fancy Ball, . % 

NEEDLEWORK 
with Gold Thread—Bonnet with Lace Applique—Inser- 
tion of Vandyke Braid—Nest Mat—Embroidery for 
Cane-seated Chairs. 

, London: BEMROSE and SONS, 23, Old Bailey. 


APESTRY PAINTING, PRAC- 
4 ‘ICAL JEINTS by a Tapestry Painter. See the 
LADIES' TREASURY for FEBRUARY, pice 7d., 
by post, 8d., containing also ten pages of Fas! 
Needlework Engravings. - Hints for Ladies Flower 


Gardens, &c. 
; London; BEMROSE and. SONS, 23,-Old Bailey. 


EMBROIDERY DESIGN for a 


CURTAIN ‘or MANTEL BORDER, or. for 


Chair or Cushion Strip (38in.. ‘by 6in.), beautifulfy 


printed in Colours, with an Outline Design for Trans- 
fering is given with the LADIES’ 


FEBRUARY, price 7d., by post 8d. 


PRIZE PUZZLES. Quarterly and 

Annual Prizes-for the best Solutions. J’or condi- 
tions see the LADIES” TREASURY for FEBRUARY, 
price 7d., by post 8d, containing also Sixty Pages of 
Amusing and Instructive Reading.—London: BEM- 
ROSE and SONS, 23, Old Bailey. 


Author’ 


HL, : «i 
ENGRAVINGS :—Lace Outlined 


ions and: 


TREASURY for |. 


HE LADIES’ TREASURY for! 


JANUARY, with Presentation Plate, “ Among 
the Roses.” A further supply is now ready. Price 7d. 
Carefully packedon roller, post free god. This part 
begins the new volume, with New Serials. January 
and Vebruary post free for 1s. 4d.—London; BEM- 

> 


ROSE and SONS, 23, Old Bailey. 
"THE LADIES’ : TREASURY. 


7d. Monthly. Of all Booksellers and Bookstalls, 
or by Post, 8d. ““One of the best household magazines 
that is issued."—Wrexham Advertiser. ‘The most 
sterling of magazines devoted to literature and fashion. 
—Barasley Times.—Office : 23, Old Bailey, London. 


HE LADIES’ TREASURY.— 


“The fashions for the month are finely illus- 
trated and described. It is one of the best ladies’ maga- 
zines we know." —Iavergordon Times. ‘The illustra- 
tions, and especially the coloured fashion plate, are far 
above the average.” — Waterford Citizen. 


“« AMONG THE ROSES.”—A 


Coloured Picture presented with the Ladies’ 
‘Treasury for January. ‘One of the handsomest plates 
we have seen this season."—Malvern News. ‘We 
greatly admire the coloured plate. It is most artisti- 
cally drawn, and represents a young lady embowered 
in wild roses."—Newry Telegraph. “A bright and 
happy picture.” —Aberdeen Fournal, 


( SHAS. CODD’S ORANGE CHAM- 
PAGNE is made simply from oranges. Itis a 
and, being free from 
is the purest and best of 
the non-alcoholic drinks. Price, in London, in large 
champagne bottles, 7s. per dozen; in small, 4s. Bottles 
charged 25., and same allowed when returned.— 
C. CODD and CO., 79, Copenhagen, Street, London, 


Sold by all Grocers, Chemists, and ‘Wine Merchants. 
? 
P UV ERAS aE Ss 
GALVANISM, NATURE'S CHIEF 
RESTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY. 

In this Pamphlet the most reliable proofs are gives 

of the vast and wonderful curative powers of Pul- 
vermacher's Patent Galvanic Chain-Bands, Belts, 

&c., in Rheumatic, Nervous, and Functional Dis- 
orders. Scnt post free. for three stamps, on appli- 


cation to = 
’ L. PULVERMACHER'S GALVANIC 


ESTABLISHMENT, x04. Rogent Street, London, W 


light and wholesome tonic, 


ELECTRICITY 1S LIFE. 


“GTEPPING STONES TO 
MATRIMONY,” with a Frontispiece Tlustres 


tion. See the Ladies’ iiteasaty for January. 
beautiful frontispiece.” —Huntly Express. “ An engrav- 
ing of considerable meri —Armagh Guardian “A 


well-written article with a beautiful engraving.”— 
Brighton Examiner, “ Remarkably good."—Aberdeen 
Fournal. 


“ For TRUE LOVE SAKE.”— 

By the Author of “A Broken Reed,” is begun 
in the Ladies’ Treasury for January. “A delightful 
family tale."—Edinburgh Courant, ‘Charmingly 
written."—Kirkeudbright Advertise, “A new and 
altractive tale."—Brighton Examiner. 


q y 
"THE LADIES’ TREASURY.—A 
Household, Magazine of Literature, Education, 
and. Fashion, . Sevenpence Monthly. “Combines a 
fine literary. tone with the fullest information on the 
fashions of the day."—Fifeshire Advertiser.—London: 
BEMROSE and SONS, 23, Old Bailey, E.C. 


\ 
i 


R, DE JONGH’S 

(KNIGHT OF THE ORDER OF LEOPOLD OF 

: BELGIUM, ig 
KNIGHT OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR) 


‘LIGHT BROWN . ; 
(= OD LIVER OIL. 


THE PUREST. THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. 
THE MOST PALATABLE. ‘ 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE. 
Proved by thirty years’ medical experience to’be 
THE ONLY COD-LIVER OIL 
which produces the full curative effectsin 
CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE 
CHEST, _ ; 
THROAT AFFECTIONS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND WASTING DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 


GELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
SIRs. DUNCAN GIBB, Bt., M.D., 


PHYSICIAN TO THE WESTMINSTER HospPitAt. 

“The value of Dr. DE JONGH’sS 
Light Brown Cod Liver Oil as a 
therapeutic agent in a number of 
diseases, chiefly of an exhaustive 
character, has been admitted by 
the world of ‘medicine; but, in 
addition, I have found it a remedy 
of great power in the treatment of 
many affections of the Throat and 
‘Larynx, especially in Consumption 
of the latter, where it will sustain 
life when everything else fails.” 


D® SINCLAIR COGHILL, 


PHYSICIAN TO THE RoyaL NATIONAL HOSPITAL, 
FOR CONSUMPTION, VENTNOR. . 
_. “IT have conyinced myself that 
in Tubercular’ and_the varlous 
forms of Strumous Disease, ‘Dr. 
De Joncu’s Light Brown ‘Cod. 
Liver Oil possesses greater hera- 
eutic efficacy than any other Cod 
iver Oil with which I am ac- 
quainted. It was especially neted, 
in a large number of cases in which 
the patients protested they had 
never been able to retain or digest 
other Cod Liver Oil, that Dr. DE 
pong Oil was not only tolerated, 
ut taken readily, and with marked 
benefit.” 


D® HUNTER SEMPLE, 


PHYSICIAN TO THE Hospital FOR DISEASES 
OF THE THROAT AND CHEST. | 
“T have long been aware of the 
reat reputation enjoyed by the 
ight Brown Cod ‘Liver Oil intro- 
duced into medical practice by Dr. 
DE JonGH, and have recommended 
it with the utmost confidence. I 
have no hesitation in stating my 
opinion, that it possesses all the 
qualities of a good. and efficient 
medicine. Its taste is by no means 
disagreeable, and might even be 
called pleasant, I have found Dr. 
bE Joney’s Oil very useful in 
cases of Chronic ‘Cough, and espe- 
cially in Laryngeal Disease compli- 
cated with Comsumption.” 


“4 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled iMPeRIAL Half-Pints, 
as. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, gs.; by all Chemists 
and Druggists throughout the World. : 


SOLE CONSIGNEES : 
NSAR, HARFORD, and CO.,- 


77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
(CHAPMAN'S. NOTTING HILL. 


GALE OF SILKS AND SATINS. 
THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE 
WORLD. 


GILES. 
THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST STOCK 
IN THE WORLD. 


10,000 PIECES OF SILKS, at 2os. the Dress of 12 
yards, or any length cut at 1s, 8d. per yard. 

10,000 PIECES OF SILKS, at 24s. the Dress of 12 
yards, or any length cut at 2s, per yard, 22 in, 


wide. 

10,000 PIECES OF SATINS, at 20s. the Dress of 12 
yards, or any length cut at 1s. 8d. per yard, 20 in. 
wide. 

10,000 PIECES OF SATINS, at jos. the Dress of 12 

yards, or any length cut at 2s. 6d. per yard, 24 in. 


wide. 
10,000 
REAL JAPANESE SILK 
DRESSES, 


zas, 6d. and 18s. 6d for 12 Yards. 


ELVETS. 
Black Silk Velvets, per yard 1s, r1d. 


ELVETS. : 


Gown Velvets, width roth in., per yard. 3s. 6d. 


ELVETS. 


“ Coloured Gown Velvets, 3s. 11d. 


WELVETS. 
Rich Broche, 6s. 11d. 
ASHMERES, - 
One Hundred Shades, 1s. 3d. 
(CASH MERES, ; : 
One Hundred Shades, 1s. 6d. 
M ERINOS, : 
One Hundred Shades, rs. 6d. 
M ERINQS, : 
One Hundred Shades, 1s. gd. 
DRESSES. 
10,000 ° 
ScoTcH TWEED DRESSES. 
7s. 1d. for 12 yards. 
10,000 f 
ScoTcH SHOT MIXTURE 
DRESSES. 
8s. x1d. for 12 yards. 
‘10,000 


CHUDDAH TWEED 
DRESSES, ART COLOURS. 
tis, gd. for x2 yards. 


N EW 
10,000 


NEW MATERIALS OF ALL 
KINDS. 
tas. gd. for 12 yards. 


ENoRMouS Accumulations of 
REMNANTS in DRESS MATERIALS. 
Bundles of 30 yards, 15s.; 50 yards, 25s. Half-price. 


Exchanged if not approved. 


10,000 


BLACK . BROCADED 


N EW 
DRESSES. 
14s. 6d. for 12 Yards. 


GPECIAL LOUIS VELVETEEN. 


6,000 Boxes, in Black and all Colours, Reduced to 
r ‘rs. 6ds per yard." 
A large concession upon all quantities. 


(COURT DRESSMAKER. 


ALL COMPLAINTS SHOULD BE MARKED 

= © PRIVATE.” 

Complete Sets of Patterns forwarded to all parts of 
the glube same day” as ‘receipt of order. 


d 
(CHAPMAN'S, NOTTING HILL. 


PED 4, 4008 


MARRIAGE. 
On the 24th ult., at St. Mary Abbot's, Kensington, 
Rev. R. C. May, of St. Anne’s, Brooktield, 
ighgate, assisted by the Rev. J. Wodehouse, WILLIAM 
‘WHITE, of Highgate, to MARGARETTA PINE, 
‘oniy daughter of HENRY Reap, M.A:, M.D., and 
granddaughter of the Rev. W, Read, of Worthing. 


URNISH THROUGHOUT. 
CUBSTANTIAL Artistic Furniture 


or 


(REGp.) 
ETZMANN & CO., 


ao}? H4™MPsTEAD ROAD, 


OETZMANN and €0,, 67, 69,755. 

stead Road, near Tottenham CE? 
ETS, Furniture, Bedding, -Drapery,-Furr 
Ironmongery, China, Glass, Paper Hangings, Pictures, 


Q=TZMANN & CO. FuURNI- 

. ° TURE. 

URNI- OBFTZMANN & CO. 
TURE. 


|" | “HE “CANTERBURY” EARLY 
- ENGLISH DINING ROOM SUITE, 20 
GUINEAS; in Solid American’ Walnut or Oak, con- 
sisting of a Sideboard with two drawers and cupboards, 
with bevelled plate-glass back; an. extending dining- 
table; six chairs, and two arm chairs, seats stuffed all 

| hair, and covered in Leather or Tapestry. Illustrations 
of this Suite post free on application. 

OETZMANN and CO. 


FeARLY ENGLISH BRACKETS 


QEETZMANN & CO. (“ARPETS. 
CARPETS. OFTZMANN & CO. 


ARPET DEPARTMENT. —A 


rugs, 48. 9d. each; Axminster ditto, 8s. 11 and ras. 9d. ; 

best Axminster ditto, 15s. 6d.—usual price, 218.3 stout 

Floor Cloth at od. per yard; Patent Linoleum Floor 

Cloth and Stair Cloth, from xs. gd. per yard; large 

Kitchen Hearth Rugs, 3s. 9d. ; Sheepskin Hearth Rugs, 

from 15s. gd. upwards; ditto mats, from as. 
OETZMANN and CO. 


ETZMANN &CO. CURTAIL NS. 
CURTAINS. OFTZMANNECO. 


HE NEW “CYPRUS” CUR- 


TAINS, 3 yards long by 50 inches wide, 15s. 

per pair; 3% yards, 17s. ej 4 yards, 208.; best 
orsted Damask Curtains, in green, crimson, or any 
self-colour, plaited top, bordered with best embroidered 
silk lace, 3 yards long by 51 inches wide, 25s. per pair; 


34 yards, 30s. ; 4 yards, 35s. ; best rep ditto, Is by 
# inches wide, 425. ; 3% yards, pa 4 Sarde eps. 6d. 
‘orwarded same day on receipt of order. One trial 


will ensure recommendation. 
rep used, sold, or advised. Descriptive Lists post free. 
OETZMANN and CO. 


. [ABLE LAMPS.—OETZMANN 
and CO.—A large assortment of Table, Reading, 
and other Lamps, for the present season, in Bronze, 
Brass, Ormolu, Terra Cotta, Royal Dresden, and other 
' China of the newest designs, in great variety, fitted with 
the improved Duplex, Silber, Moderator, and other 
burners, Patent Duplex Lamp, complete, 10s. 6d. 3 
Handsome ditto, from 18s. 6d. to 6 guineas, 
OETZMANN and CO. 


ESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. | 
ETZMANN & CO. 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


Peal Scores > wEens 


For the Moors, the Lochs, and the Seaside. 
: For Yachting, Fishing, ‘I'ravelling, “Riding, and 
Driving. - 
For Colonial and Continental- Wear... - 


Watson's 
ABERDEEN "T WEEDS 


Are favourably known, and are highly recommended 
by the leading Fashion Journals for Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen's Wear. : - 

New Colourings, New Designs, New Finish for 
Autumn. F 

Carriage paid on parcels over qos. value. 

Patterns free by post from 

PATRICK WATSON AND SON, 
SCOTCH TWEED FACTORS, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


HIRTS. — FORD’S EUREKA, 

. DRESS.—-A large stock now ready, ten different 

sizes, to wear with separate collars, or with collars 

attached, and with one or three stud holes in fronts, all 

special! Prepared for evening wear. 7s. 6d. to gs. 6d 
each.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


‘The NEW TECHNICAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
HELP AND GUIDANCE FOR SELF-HELPERS, 
Price 6d. Monthly. 


MATEUR WORK 


Mechanic. 
Among the Contents of Part 3 
x, ELECTRO PLATING AT HOME. By G. 
VIOLIN MAKING. By Ep HA 
4 i Epwarp H, fs 
HINTS on FLOORSTAINING. ATES 
» MODELLING in CLAY, an Introduction to the 
Art of Carving in Wood. 
. SOAP and ITS MANUFACTURE. 
» A CHLEAP BAR-FRAMEHIVE, By A. WatKINS. 
HOW TO BUILD A SMALL ORGAN. 
. ee tlONs FOR HOME-MADE FURNI- 
PHOTOGRAPHY: Its Principles and Practi 
. BOOTS AND SHOES: How v0 Make and] Mend 
em. 
im, A THREE-LEGGED OCCASIONAL TABLE. 
12, FILTERS: Their Construction and Management. 
13. HINTS FOR PAINTERS ON CHINA. 
14. WALL BRACKETS FOR CORNERS. 


will be found: 


So OYoONn aWD 


~ 


With Part III, is PRESENTED, GRATIS, a ver: 
Valuable SUPPLEMENT, exhibiting DESIGNS for 
FURNITURE THAT MAY BE MADE AT HOME. 
Specimen Copy of Part III., post free 7d. ; Parts I., 
II., and IIE., post free, rs. gd. : 
London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbu 
POSkKET GLOSSARY OF 

MEDICAL TERMS. A valuable and constantly 
ay Companion to Homeeopathic Works. 32mo, 
cloth, 1s. 


EATH and ROSS, : 
5, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 
"STREET, OXFORD STREETS ERE 
Homeopathic Chymists and Publishers. 
Merchant Shippers supplied on the most Liberal Terms, 


Printed for the Proprietors, at 12, Milford L: 
Epwarp JOSEPH MANSFIELD, and published by hing 
at 190, Strand, both in the Parish of Se. Clement 
Danes, Middlesex.— FEBRUARY 4, 1882. 


